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The Taj Mahal at Agra was built by 
the Emperor Shah Jehan as an 
everlasting memorial of his love 
for Arjamand. 

I 
HE is dead; for the 
Mystic All-seeing 

Has bidden her soul wing 

its flight 

To His realm, and the sun 

of my being 

Is shrouded in 


N 
nex 


~ . 


infinite night. 
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AN aA Bali ae 


Il 
What are empery, riches, or pleasure, 
In a world whence her spirit has fled > 
What is life, when bereft of its treasure, 


Its love? ... . My Beloved is dead. 


Il 
All nations shall come as of duty 
To worship the path that she trod, 
To gaze on the shrine of her beauty 


Who rests in the Garden of God. 


IV 
I have pillowed thy tomb in the thunders 
Of Heaven, mine Arjamand sweet : 
And earth has unbosomed her wonders 
To spread them abroad at thy feet. i 


V 
So sleep, loving Heart : for to-morrow 
Serafil his trumpet shall sound, 
And souls that have slumbered in sorrow 


Shall break from the desolate ground. 
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Vi 


i Then, pass through the 
domes of thy prison, 
Outsoar the dominion of 
Fate : 
By the path where Love's 
incense has risen 
Thou shalt find me at last 
in the gate. 


IAN MALCOLM. 























From an engraving of the period, 


Abdication of Napoleon at the Palace of Fontainebleau on April 20th, 1814. 


NAPOLEON’S JOURNEY FROM FONTAINEBLEAU 
TO ELBA.* 


BY CONSTANCE, COUNTESS DE 


HE 16th of April had been the 
day fixed on which the Great 
Emperor, having formally abdi- 

cated the throne of France, was to start 
on his journey from Fontainebleau to 
Toulon, and thence to Elba, the spot 
selected by the Allied Sovereigns as 
his place of exile. On the evening of 
April 16th, Count de Walbourg-Truchsess, 
the aide-de-camp appointed on behalf of 
the King of Prussia to accompany the 
fallen monarch, arrived at the palace of 
Fontainebleau, and having had _ an inter- 
view with the Grand Marshal Bertrand 
and General Drouet, was then presented 
to the Emperor together with the other 
aides-de-camp from Austria, Russia, and 
England. All had been instructed to 
address him and treat him with the 
honour due to a crowned head. 

He received them rather coldly, 
especially Count de Walbourg-Truchsess, 
the Prussian envoy (there can be no 


LA WARR. 


doubt that Napoleon, in his plans, had 
decided on effacing this country from 
the map of Europe). He asked the 
Count whether there were any Prussian 
troops on the roads he was going to 
traverse, and on receiving a reply in the 
negative, he said, “In this case there 
does not seem to me to be any need 
of your giving yourself the trouble of 
accompanying me.” 

The Count replied that it 
trouble but an honour. 

But the Emperor’s ill humour con- 
tinued : he ended the interview by saying 
they had better have sent him representa- 
tives from Baden and Darmstadt as well! 
Colonel Campbell, the English aide-de- 
camp, on the other hand, he treated with 
cordiality, asking after his wound, and 
showing special interest in his various 
decorations. Then he spoke of the 
Spanish campaign, and eulogistically of 
the Duke of Wellington. He also asked 


was not a 


* Compiled from the journals of Count Walbourg-Truchsess and General Koller and some hitherto 


unpublished documents. 
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Colonel Campbell some details about 
himself : among other questions, where he 
was born. On the officer’s answer, “ In 
Scotland, sire,” Napoleon praised the 
poems of Ossian, particularly noting their 
warlike spirit. 

The Emperor brought forward various 
pretexts to delay starting on the 16th ; 
complaining that the road selected (by 
Lyons, Grenoble, etc.) was very bad ; that 
he wished to travel through Briare, 
Roanne, Valence, Avignon, by which 
route, he alleged, his luggage had been 
already despatched. 

Then he desired that a direct order 
should be sent to the Governor of Elba 
with reference 


not sure whether I shall start. The Allies 
have not kept their promises to me: I 
have a perfect right to revoke my abdi- 
cation, which was only conditional. 
Besides, I nave had a thousand addresses 
since last night, imploring me once more 
to take up tbe reins of government, which 
I only relinquished to spare my country a 
civil war ; my sole thought being ever but 
for her glory and happiness. If at this 
moment I were to revoke my decision of 
abdication, and appeal to the soldiers, I 
should soon have 130,000 men ready to 
follow me.” 

On General Koller asking him then in 
which way the Allies had broken faith, the 
Emperor re- 





to his proper 
reception, so 
that there 
should be no 
difficulty on his 
landing. As 
all this could 
only be settled 
by the Govern- 
ment in Paris, 
Colonel Camp- 
bell proceeded 
thither for the 
necessary in- 
structions ; and 
finally—after a 
second journey 
to obtain the 
assurance the 
Emperor next 
demanded, that 








plied: “In not 
allowing the 
Empress to 
accompany me 
as far as Saint 
Tropez.” 

“IT canassure 
you,” Koller 
answered, 
“that no one 
prevented her. 
It is by her 
own wish solely 
that she has 
not done so.” 

This sad- 
dened the 
Emperor ex- 
t¥ emery. 
“Well,” he 
said, “then let 








he should not 
be left without 
means of de- 
fence in Elba—the start was settled for 
April 2oth. 

Napoleon gave orders for the departure 
during the previous night of one hundred 
waggons, full of ammunition, plate, furni- 
ture, bronzes, statues, books—of every- 
thing, in fact, needed for his new abode. 

The generals, Bertrand and Drouet, 
were the only friends who remained to 
accompany him to Elba. ‘The Mameluke 
Roustan, and Constant, his special valet, 
had abandoned him two days before, after 
having received large sums from him. 

On the 2oth, at ten in the morning, 
when all the carriages were ready, the 
Emperor suddenly summoned Koller, the 
Austrian aide-de-camp, and said : 

‘“‘T have been thinking all over, and am 


Major-Gen. Sir Neil Campbell, C.B., the British Envoy in attendance 
on Napoleon at Elba. 


us depart ; but 
should the 
Allies not in 
every way fulfil their promises, I shall con- 
sider myself no longer bound by mine.” 

It was then eleven o’clock, and M. de 
Bussy, the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, came 
with a message from the Grand Maréchal 
to say that all was ready. 

“Does not the Grand Marshal know 
me yet?” said the Emperor. ‘‘ Have I 
ever regulated my hours by his watch ? 
I shall start at the moment 
perhaps I shall not go at all!” 

Colonel de Bussy left the room, and 
the Emperor, with folded arms, walked 
to and fro, complaining of the injustice 
under which he was suffering, accusing 
the Emperor of Austria .of being a man 
devoid of religion, and of trying to incite 
his daughter to seek a divorce instead 


I choose ; 
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of enjoining upon her to fulfil her duty 
and be faithful to her husband in his 
misfortunes. 

He also complained of the Emperor of 
Russia, and expressed great displeasure at 
his visits to Rambouillet in company with 
the King of Prussia; these proceedings he 
regarded as an insult to himself. 

Several remarkable sayings escaped 
from Napoleon in the course of this con- 
versation. Among them was one with 
regard to suicide. He had been re- 
proached some time before for not having 
taken his own 
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He next gave Count Schuvaloff, the 
Russian representative, a short audience, 
only speaking to him, however, on in- 
different subjects. At twelve o’clock he 
descended to the courtyard of the castle, 
where the grenadiers of his Guard were 
drawn up in line. He was at once sur- 
rounded by the officers and soldiers, to 
whom he made a speech of such dignity 
and fervour that all present were deeply 
touched. He pressed General Petit in his 
arms, and in a voice choked with emotion 
cried out: “Farewell, my children; my 

thoughts — will 





life. “I .see 
nothing great,” 
he said, “in a 
man’s ending 
his life as if he 
had lost all his 
fortune in 
gambling. 
There is_ far 
more courage 
in bearing un- 
merited misfor- 
tune. I do 
not fear death ; 
I have proved 
this in many 
battles. Quite 
recently at 
Arcis-sur-Aube 
I had four 
horses _ killed 
under me.” 
He also said: 
*T do not 
blame myself 
in any way. I 








ever be with 
you : always re- 
member me.” 
The _ officers 
then pressed 
his hand, and 
he stepped into 
his carriage 
with his Grand 
Marshal. 
General Drouet 


followed im- 
mediately 
behind, then 
General 


Koller, General 
Schuvaloff, all 
in separate 
carriages, and 
behind them 
eight more 
carriages con- 
veying the 
Emperor’s 
suite. 

On all sides 








have not been cries of “ Vive 
an usurper, for lEmpereur”’ 
I never ac- Napoleon; sketch from life during his residence at Elba. resounde d, 
cepted the mingled with 


crown till it was pressed upon me by the 
entire vote of the nation. Louis XVIII, 
on the other hand, has usurped it ; he is 
called to the throne. only by a vile Senate, 
some members of which voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. I have never been 
the cause of any one’s death; as to 
war, I made it solely because the nation 
wished the possessions of France to be 
increased,” 

He then dismissed General Koller, and 
summoning Colonel Campbell, spoke 
to him at length about his plan for 
placing himself under the protection of 


England. 


hisses directed towards the escort. 

His guard accompanied him as far as 
Briare ; then, as horses were scarce, the 
convoy divided in two, five of the carriages 
going straight on while the rest halted for 
the night. 

The next day the Emperor continued 
his journey. During a long conversation 
with General Koller he said: “ Well, you 
heard my speech to the Old Guard yester- 
day: it pleased you, and you saw the 
effect it produced on them? That is the 
way to speak to them, and if Louis XVIII. 
does not follow my example he will never 
do anything with a French soldier.” 
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That same day he invited Colonel 
Campbell to breakfast with him, and 
again spoke much about the Spanish war 
in praise of the Duke of Wellington and 
the English nation. 

At some distance from Briare it was 
found impossible for some of Napoleon’s 
equipages to proceed, as they were far too 
unwieldy and heavy for the bad roads. 
Other more suitable vehicles had to be 
procured before the convoy could advance 
once more, 

‘The Emperor remained a day at Nevers, 
where he was joined by Major Clamm, 
who had come from Paris, bringing with 
him definite orders for the Governor of 
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the Emperor took off his hat and ex- 


tended his arms to Augereau, who 
embraced but did not salute him. 
“Where are you going to?” asked 


Napoleon. “Are you going to Court?” 

Augereau replied that he was bound for 
Lyons. They then walked together for 
a quarter of an hour, and the Emperor 
reproached his old officer for his conduct 
towards him, for his desertion. Augereau 
retaliated by blaming Napoleon for his 
insatiable ambition, saying that to it he 
had sacrificed the happiness of all France. 
Fatigued and irritated by the conversation, 
the Emperor ended it suddenly, embraced 
and saluted the General, and re-entered 

















The farewell of the Emperor to his Army at Fontainebleau, April 20th, 1814. 


From an engraving. 


Elba to give up to the Emperor everything 
pertaining to the military defence of the 
island, including the possession of the 
artillery andarms, At Nevers, Austrian and 
Cossack troops awaited the traveller as his 
guard; but he refused their escort, not wish- 
ing, he said, to be looked upon as a State 
prisoner, “and, as you see,” he continued, 
“Tam in no need of such precaution.” 

‘There were fewer cries of “ Vive 
?Empereur” and more of “ Vivent les 
Alliés,” upon the road to Lyons ; there, 
however, large groups assembled, calling 
out “ live Napoléon!” 

On the 24th, near Valence, the exile 
met General Augereau. Both at once 
got down from their separate carriages ; 


his carriage. Augereau stood still with 
his hands behind his back watching ; he 
did not salute his fallen Sovereign, but, as 
the carriage drove off, merely waved one 
hand in adieu. 

Some French troops wearing the white 
cockade of the Allies came past : they gave 
the Emperor all the honours due to his 
rank; but this was his last triumph, 
nor did he hear another ‘ Viva.” At 
Orange and at Avignon there’ were 
nothing but cries of “ Vive le Roi!” 
“ Vive Louis XVIII./” “Down with 
the Tyrant!” At some places, indeed, 
the infuriated people tried to stop the 
carriage and to force the servants to call 
out “Vive le Rot /” stones were thrown at 
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the cortege, and it was only by the driver 
of the Emperor's carriage whipping up the 
horses to full speed that he was able to 
save his master from the rage of the 
crowd. In front of the one inn the effigy of 
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see that to ignore him is the only arm 
that you should use against a man who 
has ceased to be dangerous? It should 
be beneath the French nation to take any 


other vengeance ! 
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Panoramic view of Porto Ferrajo, the capital of Elba. 


a hanging figure was to be seen; “This 
will be your fate” was written under it. 
The Emperor had been quite cheerful, 
at times laughing over his changed cir- 
cumstances, up to this point. Among 
other things, he had even said to one of 
his suite, after lightly touching on the 
various phases of his life, “ After all, 
I have nothing much to complain of; I 
have lost nothing, for I left my island 
without a crown piece in my pocket, and 
I leave this country quite rich.” His 
mood now changed, and he became 
gloomy and melancholy ; most deeply did 
he feel the insults heaped upon him— 
insults which revealed to the full the fickle 
character of the French nation. Instead 
of sitting upright in his carriage, he hid 
himself behind General Bertrand as much 
as he could; his face had become sad and 
set; he said, however, no word of his pain. 
Count Schuvaloff, touched by the great 
man’s humiliation, harangued the mob 
at Avignon in these words: ‘‘ People of 
France, how can you thus insult a miser- 
able being in distress, one who has been 
already brought sufficiently low? He, 
who a short time ago gave laws to the 
whole Universe, now to day finds himself 
at the mercy of your generosity. Leave 
him to himself. Look at him: do ye not 


The crowd applauded this speech, and 
the Emperor, seeing the good effect it 
produced, made a sign of approbation to 
the Count for the service he had ren- 
dered him, Is there not something most 
pathetic and touching in this picture of 
a man—whatever his faults—who from 
humble beginnings had, by his strength 
of mind, will-power, energy and courage, 
once raised himself to such a height of 
power that the proudest and most ancient 
European monarchies trembled before 
him? Surely it must have torn his heart 
asunder to see the faithlessness of those 
who, so long as he was invincible, would 
have sacrificed their last drop of blood for 
him, but who, now that he was helpless 
and abased, hissed and cursed him! 

On approaching Orgon Napoleon thought 
it well to disguise himself, seeing that the 
feeling against him was growing ever more 
bitter. He therefore donned a blue jacket, 
put a round hat with a white cockade on 
his head, and, mounting a horse, preceded 
his carriage, so as to pass for one of the 
outriders. He had disguised himself so 
rapidly, and galloped on so fast, that 
some of his suite had no knowledge of 
the change, and on arriving at the inn at 
Saint Canat, they were consequently much 
surprised to be met by his valet (who had 
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ridden with him) to be told that the 
Emperor had already arrived, and that 
they were to address him as Colonel 
Campbell — by which name he had 
presented himself to the landlord. On 
entering this small room of the inn they 
saw this former ruler of the Universe 
sitting with his head in his hands, plunged 
in profound reflections. An officer ap- 
proached and tried to speak to him; 
but, lifting his head, the Emperor, his 
eyes bathed in tears, made him a sign to 
be silent. After a moment he begged 
that he might be left alone, but that some 
one or other should at intervals come into 
the room quite familiarly, so that his dis- 
guise should not be suspected. Later 
on, hearing that Colonel Campbell had 
already passed through this village on 
his way to Toulon, he thought it wiser to 
assume the name of Lord Burghersh. On 
sitting down to dinner he could hardly be 
persuaded to eat, fearing that the food, 
not prepared by his own cook, might 
be poisoned ; nevertheless, to avoid the 
appearance of cowardice, he helped him- 
self to the various dishes, surreptitiously 
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telling those with him in what danger he 
felt himself. He was convinced that the 
French Government were laying a trap 
for him, that they meant to seize and 
imprison him, or else get rid of him by 
poison, He said that he dreaded going 
on to Aix, as he had heard rumours of 
great animosity against him there ; and he 
suggested many plans of escape : whether 
he could not in his disguise slip out of 
the inn by the window and seek shelter 
in Italy? His courage, indeed, seemed 
quite to have evaporated. In vain did 
those about him try to reassure him. 
Rising from his chair, he went to the 
window, crying that he would jump out, 
but he found it barred. ‘Then despair 
seemed to seize upon him; he walked 
to and fro, exclaiming, “See how right I 
am !” 

“They want to catch me ina trap,” he 
cried. “To prove I am right, I will tell 
you all that happened here between me 
and my hostess, who, of course, did not 
know me. ‘Well,’ she said to me, ‘have 
you met the Emperor Napoleon?’ ‘No,’ 
I replied. ‘Iam curious to see,’ she con- 

















Napoleon's arrival at Elba. 


From a French lithograph. 


dropping what he took under the table. 
All he really partook of was some bread 
and a bottle of wine, which his valet 
fetched from his carriage. 

During dinner he spoke a good deal, 





tinued, ‘ whether he will be able to escape: 
I hear there are projects for assassinating 
him, and we must admit the wretch well 
deserves it. They tell me they are going 
to embark him on a ship to transport him 
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to an island,—are they not?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘They will drown him.’ ‘There!” said 
the Emperor, “‘ what do you say? Have 
I not reason for my fears ?” 

Thus the fallen ruler rambled on, till 
at last, wearied out, his friends left him 
alone. ‘They looked in upon him at 
intervals ; it was to find him each time 
in tears. 

The difficulty now arose as to how to 
get him away from the inn without his 
personality being discovered. Rumours 
had already spread that he was there in 
disguise, and crowds had collected at the 
doors clamouring merely to see him, that 
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Koller, and over it the great-coat of 
General Schuvaloff. Then the order of 
procedure was arranged. General Drouet 
was to be first, General Schuvaloff’s aide- 
de-camp (the sham Emperor) after him, 
then General Schuvaloff, the Emperor 
and General Koller, followed by the rest 
of the suite. The aide-de-camp got into 
the Emperor’s carriage, and the Emperor 
himself got into General Koller’s, who sat 
beside him. Gens d’armes sent by the 
Mayor of Aix—who had guaranteed them 
proper protection—met them, once clear 
of the village, and the journey proceeded 
peaceably. 


































From a photograph. 


they might reproach him face to face for 
all the evils he had brought on them. 
General Koller and the other officers 
went out and interviewed the ringleaders, 
assuring them that: the Emperor had 
already proceeded to Aix; and _ after 
some persuasion the crowd was induced 
to retire. 

The Emperor determined to start at 
midnight. But in order to make himself 
still more secure, he decided that General 
Schuvaloff’s aide-de-camp should wear the 
blue coat and round hat he had himself 
worn upon his arrival, the while he would 
don the Austrian uniform of General 


Gardens of Napoleon’s Town House, ‘! Mulini,” at Porto Ferrajo. 


It is only fair to state here that a great 
deal of the Emperor’s nervousness and 
depression of spirits arose from the fact 
that all this time he was suffering great 
physical pain from an internal ailment 
that had declared itself just before he left 
Paris. ‘Throughout the first part of the 
way his fears remained acute. He ordered 
the coachman to smoke, so that he might 
appear to be on familiar terms with him; 
and he also begged General Koller to 
sing ; on the latter’s objecting that he had 
no voice for singing, Napoleon implored 
him to whistle! Thus he drove along, 
crouched into the darkest corner of the 
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siento sat 


Oa 
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carriage, lulling himself to sleep soothed 
by the General’s whistling and the fumes 
of the coachman’s tobacco. 

As they proceeded through the open 
country, however, his terror grew less, 
and he began an animated conversation 
with the General, telling him of ambitious 
plans he still formed of dispossessing 
the actual King of Naples and replacing 
the ancient line on the throne, of making 
the King of Sardinia King of Italy, and of 
living himself in Sardinia. Then suddenly 
he paused and said: ‘‘No, I shall renounce 
politics altogether and become completely 
indifferent to anything that happens. I 
shall spend my days peacefully at Porto- 
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before, he, with great difficulty, had saved 
the lives of two Royalists who were 
sentenced to be hung for wearing the 
white cockade, while to-day the same 
people were wishing to hang those who 
refused to wear it. 

From Aix, they reached the country 
seat of M. Charles, a Deputy; it was 
close to Luc, where the Princess Pauline 
Borghese, the Emperor’s sister, then 
resided. Great was their mutual joy at 
meeting. The Princess trembled at the 
recital of all the dangers her brother had 
traversed, and gave him great credit for 
having been able, through the cleverness 
of his disguises, to escape recognition. 

















Napoleon's room in the 


From a photograph. 


Ferrajo and occupy myself with science. 
If I were offered the crown of Europe, I 
should refuse it.” 

He paused once more, and added: “I 
have never overestimated humanity, but 
have always trusted men as they merited ; 
now the French people are treating me 
so abominably that I have no longer any 
ambition to govern them.” 

He continued that he felt sure that 
Louis XVIII. would never make anything 
of the country: for one thing, he would 
have to levy severe taxes, which alone 
would make him unpopular. ‘To give an 
instance of the capriciousness of the French 
nation, he pointed out how, eighteen years 


Villa of San Martino. 


In the enthusiasm of this reunion, she 
declared herself determined to accompany 
him to Elba and never to leave him again. 
Light and volatile as she was, she was 
capable at times of deep and_ sincere 
emotion. Indeed, of all his sisters she 
held the first place in Napoleon’s heart. 
Her affectionate sorrow for her brother 
was certainly genuine for the moment. 
She hastened her preparations for de- 
parture, but to avoid suspicion she 
arranged to start for Fréjus a day before 
him, leaving him to follow, disguised as 
before. 

Although Pauline’s project eventually 
came to nought, the plan was successfully 
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carried out as far as Napoleon was con- 
cerned. On reaching Fréjus, the French 
ship Z’Znuconstant was found in readiness 
to take the Exile to Elba, but he preferred 
to sail in the Undaunted, under the 
command of Captain Asher. For one 
reason, his old friend Colonel Campbell 
was aboard this vessel ; for another, he 
did not consider Z’Zxconstant a suitable 
vessel to have been sent for him. 

“Tf,” he said, “the Government had 
acted as they should have done, they 
would have sent me a three-decked ship, 
and not an old rotten vessel which it 
would have been beneath my dignity to 
have embarked on.” 

The French captain, greatly perturbed 
bythe Emperor’s 
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had shown him during his journey ; 
then, once more, with great bitterness, 
he inveighed against the French Govern- 
ment. He complained of the many 
injustices it inflicted on him: that he was 
only allowed one silver dinner-service, 
and but six dozen shirts ; that the rest of 
his plate and linen, as well as his furniture 
and many objects of value which he had 
bought with his own money, had been 
taken from him. He averred that a most 
valuable diamond, called the ‘ Regent,” 
which he had procured from Berlin out 
of his own funds for four millions of 
francs, had been mortgaged by the 
Government to a Jew, and he begged 
General Koller and Count Schuvaloff to 

take steps for 





disdain of his 
ship, set off at 
once back to 
Toulon. Once 
on board the 
Undaunted, the 
Emperor’s spirits 
revived, he re- 
sumed his uni- 
form and_ the 
Imperial rank 
and dignity, 
which were fully 
accorded him. 
He invited Cap- 
tain Asher, 
Count Clamm 
and Count Wal- 
bourg -Truchsess 
to dine at his 
table, as well as 
the Commis- 








this jewel to 
be returned to 
him. 

At 8 p.m. on 
the evening of 
April 28th the 
frigate weighed 
heranchor. ‘The 
Emperor’s escort 
consisted (in 
addition to 
General Koller, 
Colonel * Camp- 
bell, and Count 
Clamm) of the 
Generals _ Bert- 
randand Drouet, 
Major ‘Tery- 
manofsky, two 
overseers for the 
palace, a_ pay- 
master, a doctor, 








sioners and 
Colonel Camp- 
bell. The latter served as interpreter, 
for Captain Asher was not a good French 
scholar. ‘The Emperor spoke very openly 
of all the plans he had once had in his 
mind against England. “If only I had 
carried out my intention of having con- 
scription for the navy as well as the 
army,” he said, “if I had employed the 
same measures against England as against 
other countries, | should have overthrown 
her in two years’ time. ‘That was in reality 
my one desire. It is quite permissible for 
me to speak thus frankly now, as it is im- 
possible for me to execute my projects !” 

After dinner he took leave of Counts 
Schuvaloff and Walbourg-Truchsess, and 
thanked them for all the attentions they 


General Comte Henry-Gratien Bertrand. two secretaries, 


a butler, a valet, 
two cooks, and six servants. General 
Bertrand could hardly dissemble how 
much it cost him to leave France, only his 
intense devotion to the Emperor enabling 
him to make this sacrifice. General 
Drouet, on the contrary, accepted the 
position cheerfully, and was even gay. 
It was said that the Emperor had offered 
him a hundred thousand crowns as a 
gift, but he refused them, saying that 
if he accepted money from his master, 
his sincere devotion would appear to 
be inspired but by vile interest. Others 
of the Exile’s suite, however, made no 
attempt to disguise the fact that their 
salaries were the chief object of their 
devotion. 
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NAPOLEON’S JOURNEY FROM 


Once they had set sail, the Emperor 
was always in a good temper, notwith- 
standing the bad weather which pursued 
them all the way. ‘Towards the end of 
the voyage the Emperor becanie impatient 
to arrive. He displayed great curiosity 
as to his reception. 

On May 3rd, as soon as the island of 
Elba appeared in sight, a companion 
vessel went on ahead, with Generals 
Drouet and Bertrand, Count Clamm and 
Lieutenant Smith on board. ‘They landed 
at Porto Ferrajo, and interviewed the 
Governor, ordering him to give over the 
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As soon as the Imperial standard was 
hoisted on the walls of Porto Ferrajo, 
Count Clamm and Lieutenant Smith 
returned aboard the Undaunted to tell the 
Emperor the result of their mission. 
Captain Asher had already fired a salute 
to the garrison at Porto Ferrajo, to which 
they had responded. 

As soon as the Emperor set foot on 
land the municipality and the head State 
officers met him and presented an address, 

‘The Emperor replied thus : “ The mild- 
ness of your climate, the romantic scenery 
of your beautiful island, have made me 
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Villa of San Martino: Napoleon's country house. 


administration of the island to General 
Drouet as the Emperor’s Plenipotentiary, 
and to make due preparation for the 
Emperor’s landing. Great confusion of 
politics appeared to prevail in Elba: the 
white flag was flying at Porto Ferrajo, 
the tricolour at Porto Longone ; the rest 
of the island called itself independent. 
But as soon as the news of the Emperor’s 
arrival spread, and of the riches he was 
bringing with him, all sides united to 
greet their new master. The Governor 
gave up the keys of the town and of the 
fort, also all the artillery and munitions, 


choose it as my residence. I hope you 
will know how to appreciate this prefer- 
ence I have shown you, and that you will 
love me like submissive children. I can 
assure you you will always find me dis- 
posed towards you in all love, with the 
tender solicitude of a father.” 

Three violins, two drums and some 
other instruments, forming the band, 
which had accompanied the deputation, 
then began to strike up a wild air; a 
procession was formed, and band and 
deputation preceding the Emperor, he was 
conducted to the Hotel de Ville, where 














he was to live. ‘The ball-room had been 
decorated with some pictures and gilt 
candelabras ; an imperial throne had 
been constructed in great haste beneath 
a dais, all ornamented with tinsel, gilt 
paper, and pieces of red cloth. The band 
continued to play, but with such excru- 
ciating result that the Emperor at last 
begged to be shown to his private apart- 
ments. Here, however, all was far from 
pleasing him. The furnishing of the 
rooms he considered so miserable that 
he implored General Koller to endeavour 
to find means for conveying to Elba, 
without delay, the furniture of his sister 
Elisa, from Lucca and Piombino. — Koller 
wrote thereupon to the Duchess of 
Tuscany, who lost no time in complying 
with the request. We do not hear what 
became of the furniture forwarded from 
Fontainebleau. Out of doors the Em- 
peror had more reason to be satisfied 
with his new quarters. 

Soon after his arrival he visited the 
fortifications, and saw with pleasure that, 
with a few additions, he would be able 
to hold his own against all attempts at 
invasion by his Continental neighbours. 

General Koller remained ten days on 
the island; the Emperor trusted him 
entirely, and was guided by his advice 
to an unusual degree. One day he con- 
fided to the Austrian that, in the space 
of twenty-four hours, he could have three 
or four thousand men under him, as he 
had issued a proclamation to the French 
population of the island offering to pay 
all who entered his service, which offer 
was so immediately popular that several 
thousands were willing to accept it. 

The General greatly blamed this act : 
it would have, he declared, no pacific 
appearance. 

“What does that matter?” replied the 
Emperor, ‘I have examined the fortifica- 
tions, and am quite certain of being able 
to defend myself.” 

“ That I quite believe,” retorted Koller 
“but Iam also sure that if this came to 
the ears of the French Government your 
pension would be instantly stopped.” 

“Do you think so?” cried the Em- 
peror sharply. ‘“ Why, nothing could suit 
me less ; but, now, what is to be done ?” 

“You had better,” the General advised, 
“issue a fresh proclamation, in which you 
must say that the former one only applied 
to such soldiers, belonging to Elba itself, 
as, having served already with the French, 
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now desire to remain in their native 
land.” 

‘The Emperor accepted this suggestion 
with many expressions of gratitude. The 
downright officer had taught the Autocrat 
to bear blame patiently. Many times 
during the journey from Fontainebleau 
Napoleon had had to hear those words 
from his lips, ** Your Majesty is in the 
wrong.” At first he could not understand 
the position at all, One day he had cried 
out irritably, “You are always telling me 
I am wrong; you keep on doing so every 
moment. Would you dare speak thus to 
your own Emperor ?” 

Imperturbably General Koller responded 
that his own Emperor would be very angry 
with him if he did not always tell him 
frankly what he thought. 

“If such is the case,” replied the fallen 
Cesar thoughtfully, “ your master is far 
better served than I have ever been.” 

* * * 

Napoleon occupied himself each hour 
of the day, while the novelty still lasted, 
in visiting every inch of his new domain. 
Sometimes he crossed over to the neigh- 
bouring small islands; among them Pia- 
nore was his favourite resort. ‘This islet 
is remarkable for its wild scenery, romantic 
surroundings, and for a most luxuriant 
vegetation. Wild horses then grazed at 
large in its dells. He rode a great deal 
at first, mostly accompanied by General 
Koller, with whom he discussed all his 
projects for embellishing the island, 
especially Porto Ferrajo, ‘here he wished 
to build a palace and many public build- 
ings. All his plans were on a large scale, 
and in executing them he intended his 
presence to be a benefit to the country. 

He maintained that so rich and fertile 
a soil could afford nourishment for 10,000 
more souls than the existing 12,000, and 
hoped to see the population doubled. 
The iron and salt mines should prove an 
unending source of riches; they already 
brought 600,000 francs a year to the 
Government. The Emperor saw the way, 
he thought, to increase this sum by as 
much again. In order to win over the 
peopie, the second day after his arrival 
he had ordered 60,000 frances to be given 
for the construction of good roads—an 
enterprise which had long been thought 
of, but which had been abandoned for 
lack of funds. Napoleon caused this 
money to be changed into silver, that 
it might produce a great effect as it was 
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transported through the 
town in large sacks from 
the Castle to the Bank-- 
an artifice which succeeded 
admirably: all talked of 
the Emperor’s lavish gene- 
rosity. 

Other proceedings of 
his, however, were less 
likely to conduce to his 
popularity. The tunny 
fisheries of the island had, 
till his arrival, been en- 
tirely in the hands of a 
certain rich Genoese, who 
to facilitate his business 
had built himself a_ fine 
house at Porto Ferrajo. 
Now, as this house stood 
in the way of Napoleon’s 
plans for embellishing the 
town, he had it pulled 
down without even warning 
the proprietor. ‘The poor 
man naturally uttered loud 
lamentations, and_ pro- 
tested strongly against so 
high-handed a procedure. 
The Emperor calmly re- 
plied that, although he 
understood that the com- 
plainant had the tenancy 














of the fisheries, he was 
determined to put them 
up for letting again, and 
to offer them to any one 
who would give him 20,000 francs a year 
more. ‘The unhappy Genoese, terrified 
at the idea of losing his means of liveli- 
hood, fell at Napoleon’s feet and vowed 
that he would say nothing more about the 
destroyed house; that he would pay the 
extra 20,000 francs. ‘The Emperor, molli- 
fied, let him off part of that sum, and the 
merchant praised his generosity up to the 
skies ! 

It would be hard to find, perhaps, a more 
characteristic anecdote of the tyrant who 
once made kings and emperors tremble ! 

Restless as ever, Napoleon’s brain was 
bound to find material for scheming, even 





Villa of San Martino. 


The building in the foreground is the Demidoff Museum. The whole property 


now belongs to Signor Ubaldo Tonietti, 


within the narrow limits of his island 
prison. He ruled his tiny kingdom with 
a rod of iron, yet contrived to make him- 
self beloved as well as feared. But the 
wings of the captive eagle were still too 
strong to endure the ignominy of a cage: 
we cannot wonder that, when occasion 
offered, he should have broken the bars 
and spread his pinions for a final flight 
towards the lost sovereignty. 

Those who still consider that his crimes 
outweigh his merits cannot, if they visit 
Elba, but admit that the memory of his 
presence there is, as he hoped, associated 
only with his benevolence, 











BY THE EARL 


T will only be when am I shielded 
by the impenetrable protection of 
the grave that this story may per- 

chance be made public. Not in my 
lifetime could I endure to encounter 
the gibes, the savage disbelief which my 
narrative is certain to arouse. What I 
say is true to the last letter, but of that 
truth I have no proof. I cannot even 
bring forward one living person to bear 
witness in my favour, since all who might 
have done so have passed away. Never- 
theless, I will not allow the strange event 
that has dominated my existence to be 
unrecorded, though it may well be that 
my nephew when he reads my words may 
commit my writings to the flames. 

Seldom have two young girls been 

more dependent upon themselves for 
company than was the case with Dorothy 
and myself during the years of our child- 
hood, and indeed for some years after we 
had ceased to be children. My father 
was a man of high talent and of ambition 
still more high, who devoted himself to 
public pursuits, and who, I think, never 
looked upon us without some sense of 
injury. Why were we daughters, and not 
sons through whom the honours which he 
had resolved to acquire might be trans- 
mitted to later generations—by whom 
those honours might perhaps be increased ? 
Such was the attitude of his mind towards 
us, as we believed in-our youth, as I still 
believe in this my old age. My mother 
was devoted to her husband rather than 
to her children, and in consequence we 
saw but little of our parents. ‘They were 
mostly in London, or at a country seat 
in Sussex of which they were particularly 
fond, while we were left under the charge 
of a governess in the old castle in the 
North which at high tides was almost 
Jiterally washed by the German Ocean, 
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But if we were lonely, we were anything 
but unhappy. We loved our home with 
all the fervour of early love; and even 
now the small narrow windows, and the 
twisting turret staircases that to others are 
simply inconvenient, are in my eyes dear 
and almost sacred. We were active girls ; 
and we climbed everywhere, till I think 
we knew each stone that had gone to 
the building of the castle ; but the object 
upon which our very chiefest affection 
was bestowed was a ruin known far and 
wide as the Shapournet ‘lower. The 
origin of this name is still, I am told, a 
matter of dispute. Some hold that the 
tower itself must at one time have been 
thought to resemble a chaperon or hood, 
and must in this way have obtained its 
appellation ; but others maintain, as_ it 
seems to me with more likelihood, that 
an heraldic cognisance of which a 
shapournet formed a part must have 
been formerly affixed to the tower, and 
must, so to speak, have become its god- 
father. It is beyond my powers to decide 
the question. I only know that the ruin 
drew us towards it with an extraordinary 
attraction. Nowhere else did the sea 
sound so grand and majestic (I have 
thought that the echoes may have brought 
some added charm), and as we looked up 
on high along the dark massive walls we 
fancied that from no other spot did the 
sky appear so beautiful or the sun shine 
with an equal splendour. 


II. 


It was on my seventeenth birthday 
that a messenger brought word to 
our governess that my father had died 
in a very sudden manner, and that my 
mother was quite prostrated by the heavy 
affliction which had thus overtaken her. 
In truth, she never recovered from the 
shock, and before another year had passed 
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we were orphans under the protection of 


a careless guardian. I cannot in honesty 
say that we grieved for our loss as most 
girls grieve for their parents, but our 
feeling or our want of feeling was due not 
to natural insensibility but to the separate 
life which we had always led. Some tears 
we shed, but we soon returned to our 
accustomed ways, and the castle remained 
our home. ‘The country seat in the South 
had gone to the male heir, but about this 
we were wholly indifferent ; nor did we pay 
any heed to the kindly advice of the old 
lawyer, when he told us that it was not 
fitting for the two Miss Molines to spend 
their days in utter retirement from the 
great world. What did we know of the 
great world ? what did we desire to know ? 
If our guardian would but leave us alone 
at our beloved Molines, that was all we 
could wish or ask, and grateful indeed we 
were when we knew that this was to be 
our fate, ‘The lawyer frightened us, how- 
ever, to some purpose when he expressed 
an opinion that the sea was encroaching, 
and that a strict watch should be kept 
lest the walls of our castle should become 
endangered. I remember the moment at 
which this warning was spoken as if it had 
occurred but an instant ago; .and I 
remember that for weeks neither Dorothy 
nor I could free ourselves from a kind of 
sickly fear as we measured with shrinking 
eyes the distance between the nearest 
waves and the eastern side of Molines. 
But perhaps we were most of all alarmed 
on account of the Shapournet ‘Tower, 
which stood some three hundred paces 
to the south of the castle and at least 
fifty paces closer to the tide-mark on 
the beach, 

But time, as it always does, brought 
relief. Our terrors of themselves grew 
less and less keen, and our guardian, who 
was often negligent but never intentionally 
unkind, after many unheeded letters, sent 
down an architect, who told us confidently 
that we might put away our uneasiness. 
‘There was positively noground for anxiety : 
both Molines Castle and Shapournet 
‘Tower were as safe for many a year to 
come as if they stood in the very centre 
of England. I do not know whether this 


architect would have inspired us with 
assured confidence upon every subject ; 
but here he was bidding us to believe 
What we longed with all our souls to 
believe, and we did believe him with 
implicit faith. 





THE SHAPOURNET RUIN. 
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Under floods that are deepest, 
Which Neptune obey, 

Over rocks that are steepest, 

Love will find out the way. 

So runs the old song, and for us it ran 
truly. How it came about I can scarce 
understand even at the present time, but 
of the fact there is no sort of question, 
that Dorothy and I both pledged our 
troths to two young artists, who in several 
recurring summers had come into our 
neighbourhood on sketching intent, and 
who had made our acquaintance by asking 
and obtaining permission to paint the 
ruins of the Shapournet ‘Tower. Stephen 
and Guy Malloret were brothers, and 
each, if my judgment may be trusted, was 
endowed with unusual skill; but their 
methods were peculiarly diverse. Stephen’s 
patience had no end, and he commenced 
no picture without a thorough considera- 
tion of his subject. His work grew slowly 
under his hands, but it was seldom delayed 
by accidents and never abandoned from 
change of mind. But Guy would dash 
at everything, and though his brilliant 
execution would often carry him in 
triumph to the end of his task, there were 
still many occasions when his brush would 
be thrown aside in face of some unforeseen 
obstacle, and when his previous labours 
would be sacrificed to his hasty temper. 
It would not become me to conceal this 
weakness on the part of the man whom 
I loved, whose memory I love still, and 
who was, I think, of all men the most 
lovable. I can see him now, bright and 
glorious as the morning, lighting up the 
dark grey ruins with his radiance, and 
then my heart still throbs with its re- 
membered joy ; but alas! I can see him 
too as I saw him at that last moment 
when the tragedy was fulfilled, and then 
I wonder that death can have been so 
pitiless as to leave me here a wretched 
woman alone upon the earth. Ah me! 
but I had no sad thoughts in the golden 
summer days when Dorothy and Stephen, 
Guy and I dreamed our dreams of eternal 
happiness, and when our only trouble was 
that our guardian declared that our 
marriages should not take place till we had 
each of us come of age. His decision 
entailed upon us the waiting for a few 
months, but what was that short delay in 
comparison with the endless years of 
blissful communion that spread out clear 
in our anticipations? We would see no 
2 
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cloud in our skies, nor would we allow 
that our joy was dimmed when, with the 
waning of autumn, our artists spoke of the 
necessity of departure. When we came 
to the very last day of all we resolved that 
it should be a holiday, and that it should 
be passed in unbroken pleasure. 

It was October, but the season was a 
mild one, and the weather was delicious, 
When we proposed that tea should be 
brought to us in the Shapournet ‘lower 
no voice was raised in opposition with the 
warning that the evenings were growing 
chill. ‘The tea came, and we sat in a 
circle round the ruin merrily passing the 
cups from hand to hand. It was just as 
I leaned forward to deliver to Guy the 
cup which I had filled for him that the 
vision came. What I did at that moment 
I can tell you only from the accounts of 
my companions. What I saw at that 
moment I can tell you from my own 
burning memories. It seems that I gave 
a great scream, dropped the cup which I 
was holding, and, clasping both hands 
together, pressed them tightly to my eyes, 
as if I were endeavouring to shut out some 
painful sight, In truth, the sight was not 
painful merely, but terrible ; for this is 
what I saw. And here let me say that I 
am as positive that I literally saw the 
scene which I am about to describe as I 
am of any fact that has occurred in my 
whole lifetime. As plainly as I had seen 
our party sitting over their tea amidst the 
ruins, did I see the catastrophe that the 
years were to bring in their train, and 
this was my vision:—There were five 
persons seated in the Shapournet ‘Tower— 
our four selves and one stranger, a lady. 
But we were young no longer, our eyes 
were dimmed, and grey hairs made fitting 
accompaniments to faces worn by age. 
We were not, however, an unhappy party. 
Our conversation was grave, but not sad, 
and a spirit of quiet cheerfulness reigned. 
Of a sudden there came a hideous grind- 
ing roar, the huge stones of the old ruin 
were falling upon every side, and a deluge 
of water swept us from our feet. Wildly 
I shrieked in the horror of despair, and 
then I heard the sound of a voice that 
said in my ear, “‘ There is safety for one 
only,”—and with that I must have awoke 
from my trance, for I found myself 
standing with the broken cup on_ the 
ground before me, while my three com- 
panions were all bending anxious glances 
upon me and expressing their alarm in 


kindly inquiries. I was able in the course 
of a few minutes to relate my experience, 
and at this distant day I recall with agony 
the reception which the history of my 
horrible vision encountered. ‘They were 
courteous, they were sympathetic, for 
such beautiful natures could not be other- 
wise ; but, alas! the most vehement of 
sceptics could not have been more de- 
termined to ignore the purpose and 
significance of the warning which Heaven 
in its mercy had vouchsafed for our 
guidance. 

“ Let us leave this ill-omened spot,” I 
cried, “and never again let us set foot in 
its accursed precincts.” 

“Mary!” Dorothy exclaimed, with 
amazed reproach, “is it you that speak 
thus? Is it indeed you who can thus 
describe our beloved Shapournet ‘Tower?” 

“Yes, yes,” Lasserted, with ever-growing 
fervour. ‘And oh! if the tower were the 
end; but there is more, far more, and far 
worse for us to suffer, if we would read 
our lesson right.” 

‘*My dear, you are over-excited,” said 
Dorothy kindly: ‘how dreadfully vivid 
the impression must have been !” 

“Come away! come away!” I almost 
screamed ; “ not an instant must be lost: 
even now I can hear the threat of the 
angry sea that is seeking for its destined 
prey.” 

“Why, it is the very sound that has 
enchanted us all these years,” said the 
wondering Dorothy, “and to me it appeals 
this evening with something more than 
its usual sweetness,” 

“No, no,” I averred, with a feeling of 
helpless misery at their blindness, “ there 
is quite a new voice to-night: the sea is 
no longer a friend, but an enemy greedy 
for its dues.” 

‘““Mary darling, you are upset,” said 
Guy soothingly ; ‘‘ there is nothing more 
than the usual music of the waves, with 
that rather bewildering but quite delicious 
echo.” 

“The echo is particularly clear, I fancy,” 
said Stephen ; “I was trying to account 
for it just now, and it almost seems as if 
there were some hollow space underneath 
the tower into which the water was able 
to find entrance ; but there is no cave just 
about here, is there ?” 

“None that I know of, certainly,” 
answered Dorothy. 

“Come away! come away!” I cried 
again: “do not Stephen’s words add their 
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testimony and speak of the dangers 
around us?” 

“Mary dear, we will do as you wish,” 
said Dorothy, rising, ‘‘but you will be 
reasonable when you have composed 
yourself. Remember that there can be 
no dangers here that we have not faced 
for twenty years without once thinking of 
them.” 

“You do not understand!” I said 
eagerly : “there has been a mighty revela- 
tion of what fate holds in store, and we 
can henceforth look upon nothing around 
us as we have hitherto been accustomed 
todo. ‘The sea is now our enemy, the 
tower is our enemy ; perhaps each one of 
us has become an enemy to the other— 
perhaps we ought never to look upon one 
another again.” 

But at these words a loud outcry arose, 
and Guy tenderly took my hand in his 
own, with entreaties that I would let him 
lead me to the castle, where I might seek 
the repose of which I evidently stood so 
much in need. How it was I cannot 
explain, but forthe first time his touch 
offended me, and I shrank away from it 
with positive aversion—yes, though I could 
see plainly that my rude action hurt him 
sorely. My strange sudden repugnance 
held me fast, and would not be overcome : 
though my footsteps tottered I would 
have no support—alone I wended my way, 
and betook myself to the solitude of 
my chamber, nor could I bring myself 
again to leave it. And on the next 
morning my feeling had not changed. 
Guy left me, and notwithstanding the 
entreaty that he sent me I let him go 
without bidding him farewell. Alas! alas ! 
never but once did I see him again. 

I know that my conduct in the time 
that followed my vision has been generally 
condemned, but I was powerless to act 
otherwise than I did. In that first night 
at Molines Castle thrice was the scene 
re-enacted before my eyes, thrice did a 
hand wave, and thrice dida warning voice 
whisper “ Fly.” Was I to neglect such 
omens, or was it possible that my mind 
should be insensible to such terrors ? 
They sent for doctors, who spoke of 
nervous shock, but who gave the advice I 
needed, since they ordered me away from 
the castle, with its dread neighbour the 
Shapournet ‘Tower, and sent me to Bath, 
where I could be free from the sight and 
sound of the sea. I went with my kind 
old governess, and immediately I regained 
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the blessings of peaceful sleep. I stayed 
in the bright southern city during the 
whole autumn and winter, and in the course 
of that period I was troubled with the 
vision upon four occasions only, but the 
strange thing was that upon each of these 
occasions Dorothy was paying me a visit. 
My doctor announced that my health was 
vastly improved ; and in April, in a state 
of some apprehension mixed with the 
natural joy at the sight of home, I once 
more entered the Castle of Molines. 
That I survived the ensuing night is still 
my wonder. The ruin, Dorothy, Guy, 
Stephen, all grown old, and that other 
strange face, the warning hand and the 
warning voice, appeared to me again and 
again. And the hand waved with ever- 
growing vehemence, and the voice spoke 
in a tone that ever grew more deep and 
stern. I fled from my own room to that 
of my governess, and implored her to 
remove me from the castle that very 
moment. She did what she could to 
allay my agitation, and within a few hours 
we were gone. I vowed that I would see 
the fatal ruins no more, and when Dorothy 
insisted upon her marriage taking place 
at Molines I absented myself without 
hesitation. 


V. 

Guy wrote to me lovingly, urgently, 
impatiently, angrily ; but I would not, or 
I could not, see him. For a time the 
doctors forbade it, and my inclinations 
went with their orders. ‘Then, after 
Dorothy's first visit to Bath, all agreed that 
I must for the time be kept from the 
society of any one connected with Molines, 
and Guy himself acquiesced. But when 
the spring came round and my health had 
returned to me he wrote again, and still 
I would not allow him to come to me 
until I had seen my sister and had dis- 
covered that the influence of the vision 
had ceased. Perhaps if the vision had 
not once more accompanied Dorothy I 
should have consented to meet Guy as 
we passed through London on our way 
to Molines, but as it was I refused to do 
so. ‘Then indeed he was very angry; all 
the impatience of his nature burst forth, 
and in a letter filled with bitter reproach 
he accused me of wanton trifling with his 
feelings and affection. 

I cannot explain the effect of his 
words, but it was not such as could have 
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been expected. I was numb, dead to all 
subjects save one; I could not consider 
whether Guy was just or unjust, I did not 
care—his complaining whistled by me like 
the wind. How my answer was couched I 
know not, but it gave mortal offence to his 
quick temper, and we parted. He went 
to France, where he married and made 
for himself a career of distinction, while I 
settled myself in a quiet English village. 
‘Thus many and many a year went by. 


VI. 

Thirty summers had come and gone 
since we sat at our tea in the Shapournet 
‘Tower, when in an urgent letter Stephen 
wrote to me that Dorothy’s life was in 
danger, that she could be saved only by 
a surgical operation of the most serious 
character, that she wished to see me, and 
that surely under such circumstances I 
would not refuse to revisit Molines. 

Refusal was of course impossible, and I 
went back to the home of my childhood, 
though | could not rid myself of a feeling 
of uneasy anxiety. But all went well, the 
operation was successful, and Dorothy 
was soon in the way of recovery. She 
would not let me leave her, and day after 
day I lingered in the castle. My uneasi- 
ness, though it never entirely left me, 
grew less when I found that the vision, 
keenly remembered as it was, did not 
recur; and soon I fell into almost entire 
sympathy with the cheerfulness that was 
natural to my sister as her convalescence 
passed on to perfect health. 

It was on a brilliant morning in October 
that Dorothy entered my room with a 
look and a smile that betokened some 
especial meaning. She spoke at once: 
“Mary, I have a challenge to make you. 
I invite you to tea this afternoon in the 
Shapournet Tower.” 

My breathing for the moment seemed 
to cease, but before I could utter one 
negative word, she went on: “ Make the 
effort and conquer your old prejudice ; 
there are still many years of life before 
us, and we must not in the future be 
separated as we have been in the past. 
One visit to the ruin, and your fears will 
fly away for ever, then Molines will again 
become as dear to you as it was in our 
happy childhood. 

I answered at last: ‘No, no, I cannot; 
I dare not.” 


Dorothy laughed. “ ‘The old tower has 





lasted thirty years since your dream ; you 
may safely trust it for a few hours more.” 

| repeated that I did not dare—that the 
horror of my vision still held me. 

“But the vision cannot be fulfilled,” 
she said: ‘‘ Guy is an essential part of it, 
and he is not here.” She laughed as she 
concluded, and I looked at her in grave 
surprise. 

I must hasten onwards to the terrible 
end. Stephen joined his entreaties to 
those of Dorothy, and I—well, I yielded. 
Once more, as the evening shadows began 
to fall, I entered the Shapournet Tower, 
to the song of the waves and _ their 
wondrous echoes. 

“Welcome,” cried Dorothy, in great 
delight, and “ Welcome,” repeated Stephen: 
“listen to the waters, with the joyous 
greeting which they bring to their friend.” 

“Tt is a very loud greeting,” I said, 
nervously —“ surely more loud than it was 
wont to be.” 

“It is high tide,” he answered, “‘and a 
tide that is higher than usual,” and then a 
significant smile settled upon his lips, while 
Dorothy’s face expressed frank amusement. 

I looked around in bewilderment, and 
there at the entrance to the ruin stood a 
man and a woman. ‘The woman was a 
stranger, but the man! it was Guy himself, 
I recognised him with full and _ instant 
assurance. 

It had been a plot framed (Heaven be 
thanked !) in real true kindness, by which 
they had hoped to deliver me from what 
they considered to be my superstition ; 
but so far did it fail of success that I 
would have fled from the spot at the 
instant that Guy and his wife appeared 
upon the threshold, had net my strength 
deserted me. I sank down in my weak- 
ness and covered my eyes with my hands. 
But they came round me, they uttered 
words of affection and encouragement, 
and slowly my timidity began to melt 
away. I looked up, and there, seated in 
a circle, were the five persons whom I had 
seen in my vision. So for some moments 
we stayed, until of a sudden something 
seemed to flash through my brain, and I 
fancy that I shrieked aloud. ‘Then there 
was a grinding crash in my ears, and I 
knew no more. When next my _ senses 
returned to me, I learned that I myself 
had been washed ashore alive, that the 
Shapournet ‘Tower had been cverwhelmed 
by the sea, and that my four companions 
had perished. 
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The Velasquez Room in the Musée del Prado. 





DAYS WITH VELASQUEZ. 


BY C. LEWIS HIND. 


I.—Preparing for the Adventure. 


NLY at Madrid can you gauge the 
majestic sweep of his genius, 
and the time to visit the dullest 

metropolis in the world, as some call it, 
is the spring of the year. I did not find 
Madrid dull. ‘The wide, fair streets 
glittered in the sunshine, the air was 
vivified from the Guadarrama snows, and 
the amazing collection of pictures in the 
Prado Museum gave to my days among 
the Madrilefos a zest, an excitement, that 
was renewed each morning. Moreover 
this visit to Velasquez had been so desired, 
and I had long been preparing for the 
adventure—the immense emotional and 
intellectual adventure of seeing Velasquez 
at Madrid. I had read many volumes on 
the rare Spaniard, almost forgotten until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
hailed to-day as an Olympian and the 
greatest modern influence in painting : 
read the sonorous periods of that master 
of the grand manner, Sir William Stirling, 
the ripe and occasionally tart scholarship 
of Professor Carl Justi, the swift judgments 


(The illustrations in this article are from photographs by MARENO and J. LAURENT of Madrid.] 


of Sir Walter Armstrong, the keen and 
luminous pages of R. A. M. Stevenson, 
and the learned and lively volume on the 
Prado by Mr. Charles Ricketts. Steven- 
son was wholly for Velasquez. His is a 
significant, indeed an epical book, and 
might well have been the last word. But 
Mr. Ricketts, while giving freely an artist’s 
worship to Velasquez, flies the Italian 
flag, the banner of Titian, against the 
Spanish, and those who care for com- 
parisons may choose and be welcome. 
For myself, the splendour of Titian at the 
Prado (one small room contains six 
masterpieces) inveigled me an entire day 
from Velasquez; but the Spaniard con- 
quered in the end. It was Velasquez, 
not Titian, who held me in Madrid for 
the week I had apportioned to Seville 
and the south. 

These books I knew well, also the 
pictures by Velasquez in London and 
Paris, and in photographs and reproduc- 
tions all his works, the hundred or so that 
have escaped fires and theft and time. 
And now the moment had come to see 
his life-work unrolled, and his colour. 
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Il—The Adventure Begins. 


Before me across. the wide, rutty road, 
where the Madrilenos drive in the cool of 
the day, through trees, rose the huge 
brick and stone Prado Museum—the 

















Mecca of the modern artist. In two 
minutes I was in the long, narrow, central 
gallery. - 

Now the difference between the Prado 
and other galleries is this: other galleries 
offer you one, two or three masterpieces 
by a painter, the Prado gives you a gross. 





I could have stayed content the whole 
morning in that long dim gallery. ‘There 
is a wall of paintings by the wild and 
witty Goya, who, dying in 1828, was to 
fuel the fire of Manet and other pioneers 
of the Impressionist movement in France ; 


**The Surrender of Breda.’ 


As¢ 


a wall of fantastic El Grecos ; above all, 
in roaming down that long gallery, I 
came, by chance, upon Titian’s equestrian 


portrait of Charles V., hawk, bird of 


prey, soldier-monk, who married his son 
to Mary of England and died in a 
monastery. This noble work fascinated 
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and held me; but not against my will, for 
now that I was so near the object of my 
journey, to see the real Velasquez, I 
lingered on the threshold like an intro- 
spective bather who longs to dive, but 
delays, timidly doubting if the plunge will 
give him the thrill he desires. For they 
had told me this and that in England: 
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room, I knew, ranged chronologically on 
the walls, were nearly forty of his pictures, 
from his first piercing likeness of Philip IV., 
painted when he was twenty-three, to 
“The Tapestry Weavers” and his other 
third-period works, done when he had 
mastered his art, when technique was no 
longer a labour but an intuition; when 

















Don Baltasar Carlos. 


that the colour of Velasquez was dis- 
appointing, that the restorers had flayed 
his pictures, that some were ghosts of 
what they were. Yet, while I was looking 
at the ‘Titians, the Goyas, and the El 
Grecos, Velasquez was calling, quietly 
but insistently, in his own way of perfect 
breeding ; for I had already passed, and 
noted, over a doorway, reading it with a 
start, black letters on a gold background, 
the word ‘ Velasquez.” Within — that 


his brush magically modelled a cheek, 
indicated the curve of an eye, touched the 
shadow to life beneath it, and lo! there was 
the head—drawn. Would his colour be 
disappointing? ‘The moment for decision 
hadcome. I advanced, and stood doggedly 
in the doorway of the Velasquez room. 


IlI..—His Colour. 
Right before me, in the line the flight 
of an arrow would take, was the greatest 
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historical picture mortal man_ has _pro- 
duced— ‘The Surrender of Breda.” 
Velasquez not a colourist! The wall 
sang with the blue, tender but radiant, of 
sky and landscape, blue and grey-green 


horse’s head, a checkered pattern of love-in- 
the-mist blue and the palest yellow, lighted 
by the falling rose pennant ; in face of the 
Spanish troops, butterfly figures, butterfly 
colours, that pass in the sunlight between 

















Infanta Margaret. 


through which hints of yellow gleamed, 
across which the smoke from the burning 
town blows, against which the conquering 
Spanish lances and the baffled Dutch 
halberds stand so boldly out. Not a 
colourist, in face of that flag behind the 





the gracious bending form of Spinola 
and the figure of the Dutch governor, 
Justin of Nassau, who is delivering up the 
keys of the city? ‘This picture is essential 
Velasquez—the work of a gentleman of 
Spain of high breeding and exquisite 
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courtesy, who sees the joy of victory half 
snatched away by the victor’s sympathy for 
his adversary’s defeat. 

In the basement of the Prado is another 
version of this same scene by one Leon- 
ardo, a third-rate Spanish painter, wherein 
Spinola, caracoling on a horse, arrogantly 
receives the submission of the Dutchman. 
It is the work of the ordinary journeyman 
painter, of a vulgar mind, to which the 
obvious at once presents itself. Every 
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Balthasar Carlos on his Andalusian pony ; 
from the right the little Infanta Margaret, 
the darling child of Philip’s second 
marriage, with the red ribbons shining 
through the handkerchief she holds, and 
the red rose in her left hand. The colour 
glows like a sunset, pale pink to scarlet, 
from bows and fallals, from the entrancing 
little red rivulets of colour that run 
through the silver and opal of her 
shimmering dress. And her step-brother, 

















Philip IV. on horseback. 


square inch of Velasquez’s version shows 
his genius. You look and look, fascinated, 
ever discovering new  beauties,—the 
characterisation, the knitting of the figures 
together by the shadows, the atmosphere 
that interpenetrates the picture, and the 
larklike song of its passages of incidental 
colour. Reluctantly, at last, I turned 
away, to have my eyes, in one swift, 
roving movement round the walls,: again 
delighted by the Velasquez colour. 

From the left wall outstarted Don 





plucky little Balthasar, will ride always, 
in his atmosphere of light and luminous 
colour, holding you delicately and emotion- 
ally like the sudden glimpse of a spring 
morning sky seen through the staircase 
window of a London house; there on 
the walls of the Prado he rides, and will 
ride, against that dewy blue sky, with the 
snow mountains behind, and his red 
sash flying in the wind. There he sits, 
stern, superbly placed in the saddle, the 
colour never forced, never harsh, just 
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blown on the canvas in subtle tints, where head when I entered the Prado on the 
it was wanted. Enough! My first day following morning and made straight for 
with Velasquez had given me a vision of | Balthasar Carlos and Princess Margaret. 
his colour—reticent but lovely—that was It was as a little girl that Velasquez knew 
not to fade. her—a pretty, wilful child, piquant and 

















A fragment from the equestrian portrait of Queen /sabella. 


IV.—Some of his Portraits. fresh, big-eyed as in the picture. The 
little lady, a wonder of rose-pink and 


One who should know has called _ silver, half unwilling to be painted, half 
Velasquez the supreme painter of children. amused, pleased certainly with the clothes 
That judgment was running through my in which her maids have dressed her, 
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looks across the gallery to her small step- 
brother, a horseman by instinct, like all 
his family. But there is no answering 
smile on his round stern face. What 
are a girl’s new clothes, when one is 
astride a fine horse? With the baton in 
his hand he looks out solemaly over the 
land of Spain he was not to live to rule. 
How he grips the saddle ! how the stirrup 
gives to the left foot! Look closely, and 
you will see that the stirrup and boot are 
but dabs and splashes of paint. Velasquez 
knew that the illusion of action and 
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may see on the walls of the Prado the 
blue eyes and pretty rouged face of his 
betrothed, Mariana of Austria. Two 
years and a half after his son’s death 
Philip IV. married her himself. And 
Velasquez was at hand, with his unerring 
brush, to paint them. It is impossible to 
say how many Royal portraits he painted. 
In some his pupils largely heiped, the 
master giving the finishing touches ; but 
when Velasquez worked alone on the 
canvas, then you have the real thing, as 
in the great equestrian portraits of Philip 





* The Spinners,” 


gesture is not obtained by methodical 
finish. He was in a happy mood when 
he painted these children. ‘They are 
immortal, 

A few years more, and Margaret, with 
the pale face and the fair hair—‘“a little 
angel,” as Grammont called her—‘as 
sprightly and pretty as possible ”—was to 
marry the Emperor of Austria. And 
Balthasar, who was painted by Velasquez 
sO many times, always as if he delighted 
in the task, what of him? He died at 
sixteen. His white tomb is in the 
children’s Pantheon, deep beneath the 
high altar of the Escurial Chapel. You 


and Olivares, his minister. These eques- 
trian pictures are magnificent ; but it was 
the children who engrossed me that day : 
Balthasar on horseback; Balthasar with 
a gun in his hand, for he shot as well as 
he rode ; the little dark-eyed girl who is 
known as the daughter of Velasquez. I 
found her by chance in the long gallery, 
and above were two companion pictures, 
of Philip IV. and Mariana at their 
devotions, each kneeling before a cushion. 
I do not think Velasquez cared much 
what he painted. One day a king on 


a horse, or on his knees; on the next 
Look at the mime Pabillos de 


an actor. 
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are hidden. 
tached, 


Grave, de- 
industrious, he 


moved through life in 
magnificent shadow, de- 


veloping slowly like an oak, 
perfectly sure of himself, 
unmindful of strange gods, 
and dying at the height of 
his power. 

Born in Seville in 1599, 
the same year as Vandyke, 
he studied under Herrera 
and Pacheco, and married 
the latter’s daughter. 
Velasquez always did the 
right thing. On the death 
of Philip II]. the eyes of 
all Spaniards turned to the 
rising sun Philip IV., in- 
cluding certain friends of 
the youth Velasquez, who 
desired to bring his paint- 
ings under the notice of 
the new king. One of 
these was Fonseca, canon 
of the cathedral, and an 
officer in the royal house- 
hold whose portrait Velas- 
quez had painted. It was 
shown to the king, ap- 
proved, and the young 
Sevillian was commissioned 
to paint a great equestrian 
portrait of Philip, which 
has disappeared.  Velas- 
quez entered the king’s 
service at the age of twenty- 
four, rose from office to 
office, was given a studio 
in the palace, and won the 
favour of Philip. All was 
well with him. ‘Twice he 
went to Italy to collect 
pictures for Philip, his royal 








Prince Baltasar Carlos at the age of six. 


Valladolid! Can you not hear him 
speaking ? Velasquez had an unrivalled 
genius for painting what was before him, 
for making the gesture of the instant 
vital. He looked, took his brush, and 
to what he saw he gave life. 


V.—His Uneventful Life. 

The outward events of his life we 
know ; but the psychology of his character, 
the strain and stress, or agony that may 
have gone to the growth of his genius, 





master—significant 
journeys, for he saw the 
works of Titian and ‘Tintoretto, and look- 
ing inward realised the potentialities of 
his own dawning genius. On the second 
journey he painted that magnificent por- 
trait of Pope Innocent X. now in the 
Doria-Pamfili Palace in Rome, and the 
haunting landscapes of the Villa Medici. 
He was a citizen of Madrid ; he painted 
in Madrid ; the best of his works rest in 
Madrid ; he collected and handled many 
of the pictures by other masters that 
glorify Madrid; in the country between 
Madrid and the Escurial you start to 
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recognise the faithfulness of the landscape 
passages in his pictures that he bathed in 
the clear light of the Spanish sky; you 
walk through the Calle Mayor and think 
of his first great equestrian portrait of 
Philip that was here shown to the 
admiring citizens; you go out to the 
‘Toledo Gate and see the road stretching 
away to Andalusia along which he came 
from Seville. A company of soldiers 
passes, splashing through the mire. Hats 
are raised to the flag. The band is 
playing that slow, mournful 
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Louvre. When he was not laid up 
with gout, or splashing grandly on huge 
canvases, or making twenty-five elaborate 
copies of Titian’s pictures, or adding a 
portrait of himself on a bay horse to 
his “ Adoration of the Kings,” he was in 
the company of Velasquez. You will read 
in the archives of the influence Rubens 
exercised over Velasquez, but that  in- 
fluence, like the influence of Titian and 
Tintoretto, was suggestive, not imitative, 
indicating to the Spaniard what he could 





National March in which 
all the past grandeur of 
Spain is enshrined. Any 
one of yonder group of 
idlers might have sat for 
one of the figures in his 
“'Topers” picture, or for 
any of his Andalusian works. 
Nothing changes in Spain. 
‘Two soldiers with guns and 
swords still await the arrival 
and departure of each train. 
Nothing changes. Spain 
lives in the past, and no- 
where is a section of that 
past more vivid, more actual, 
than in the canvases of 
Velasquez. 


VI.—His Companions 
and Sitters. 


There was Charles Stuart, 
afterwards Charles I. of 
England, who visited Madrid 
with matrimonial intentions, 
collected pictures, romped 
and rampaged with Bucking- 
ham, and sat for his portrait 
to Velasquez. One would 
give something for a record 
of the talk between these 
two, and for a sight of that 
unfinished portrait ; but it 
is lost, and Velasquez was 
not in the habit of making 
notes of his conversations. 
A rarer prize would be a 
history of the companionship 
between Velasquez and 
Rubens. Nine months was 
the hearty, ebullient Fleming 
at Madrid, scene-painter of 
genius, who could bring 
himself to invent without a 














blush the Kirmess of the 
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do. He had but to tap another spring in 
his own nature, and out flowed the living 
water of creation. ‘The power was there ; 
but Velasquez was the most modest of 
men, needing some one to say “you can 
do it,” till that later period of his life 
dawned when, perfectly equipped, the 


Velasquez and Rubens journeyed to the 
Escorial, and, seated high up on the hill- 
side, sketched together the ‘‘ eighth wonder 
of the world,” that had grown out of the 
bare Guadarrama slopes in fulfilment of 
Philip IT.’s vow. 

Did Velasquez enjoy the company of 

















“The Coronation of the Virgin” ; Fragment. 


deeps explored, he willed “The Maids 
of Honour,” the head of ‘ Martinez 
Montanes,” and the bust of Philip in our 
National Gallery. Surely most of the 
talking was done by Rubens. The man 
who could undertake twenty-one huge 
pictures commemorating the marriage of 
Marie de Medici to Henri IV., who 
could carry them through without a brain 
fever, must have been a copious talker. 


his Royal companions ? Probably that of 
the children ; but subject meant so little 
to him. Nothing, however apparently 
commonplace or canonically ugly, was 
alien to the sympathy of his painter’s eye. 
Consider his dwarfs, idiots, and eccentrics ! 
They hang in a group on the walls of the 
Prado—horridlittleabortions, masterpieces 
of characterisation, painted with the same 
absorption that he gave to Philip or his 
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Queen. And why did he paint them? painted them. One day he saw, some- 
Because they were part of life, and offered where in the purlieus of old Madrid, the 
problems of light, and paint, and drawing. two tatterdemalion old gentlemen whom 


“The Maids of Honour.” 


(Central figures only.) 


Philip was sick, or busy, or sulky, he painted in his free, later manner, 
Velasquez was free—must paint: the and christened “ A‘sop” and “ Menippus.” 
dwarfs were at hand, and idle, so he Here is character searched out and seized, 
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the mental essence of these two types of 
the world’s peripatetic philosophers trans- 
muted into paint. Both have lived and 
suffered. ‘The lashes of the world have 
stung their bodies, but only sharpened 
the edge of their natural wit. Each has 
turned his knowledge to his own use, 
Atsop (look at the tired, shrewd, kindly 
face of him) to the making of fables, so 
wise and simple that children can under- 
stand, Menippus to jibes that he throws, 
accompanied with ironic laughter, at the 
world, which he liked so little that he left 
it, by his own act, through the open door. 
Velasquez must have read of this cynic 
philosopher in the pages of Lucian. 
Companionable were horses and dogs 
to him. He knew their ways so well, 
and painted them with that touch of 
life that makes his animals as living as 
his kings and queens, soldiers and _philo- 
sophers, women and children, beggars 
and buffoons, dwarfs and idiots. All had 
their value—the blind eyes of the Idiot 
Boy equally with the magnificent head 
and shoulders of the white horse that 
Queen Isabella of Bourbon rides. 


VIL—His Appeal and Persistence. 


It is not easy to write with moderation 
about Velasquez, so compelling and 
persistent is his appeal. He is like the 
undiscovered companion in whom, in 
day-dreams, one is always discovering new 
and alluring qualities. He never palls, 
he never irritates, he never disappoints, 
he never flaunts his gifts. Failures of 
course he has, for no one can describe 
the colour of his “ Mars” or the colour of 
his “Coronation of the Virgin” by any 
other word but failure; and yet how 
unfair to use the word failure in connec- 
tion with a picture that contains that 
sweet pensive head of the Virgin! While 
still under his immediate influence, seeing 
his works daily, I found it hard to sift my 
impressions, to say this or that picture is 
his masterpiece. Day by day a dozen 
different pictures claimed the honour, and 
I had only to sit for a quarter of an hour 
before either of them to feel that it had 
no rival. I could persuade myself in turn 
that the glory of his achievement was the 
colour and nobility of “‘ The Surrender of 
Breda,” the vivacity and draughtsmanship 
of ‘Don Balthasar on Horseback,” the 
gaiety of the “Infanta in Red,” the stir 
and glamour of “ The ‘lapestry Weavers,” 
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the modelling of the heads of ‘f A’sop” 
and “ Martinez Montanes,” or the dignity 
and unpremeditated colour of the three 
hunting pictures. But I found during 
the latter days that my steps turned 
oftenest to that small room where ‘ The 
Maids of Honour ” hangs—alone. Here, 
perhaps, is the synthesis of all that 
Velasquez knew about life and paint, all 
that his eyes had absorbed, all that his 
strong brain had struggled with, all that 
was potential in his superb craftsmanship. 
In the height of this dim shadow-haunted 
room; in the easy and spontaneous 
grouping of the figures ; in the exquisite 
blend of tones in the hair, face and dress 
of the little Infanta; in the illusion of 
depth that the picture presents, sending 
the eye back and back through plane after 
plane ; in the extraordinary truth of the 
values, Velasquez proclaims, without 
effort or sign of labour, the painting 
pinnacle he had reached. It is all so 
simple, yet so unapproachable. You see 
him standing at the easel in the act of 
producing this picture, the cross of 
Santiago on his breast, painted there, 
legend says, by the King’s own hand ; 
you see the heads of the King and 
Queen reflected in the mirror; you see 
the little Infanta Margaret in a petulant 
mood, disinclined to pose, tired of having 
her picture painted. But the King had 
given the order, so her maids of honour 
dressed her up in all her finery, with 
ribbons and bows and _ flowers, and 
brought her dwarf and her big dag to 
amuse her. But the little Princess will 
not be good. ‘Well, what now?” you 
can hear the King say to Velasquez. 
Ah! when Velasquez saw a thing he was 
never at a loss. ‘Those searching eyes 
took in the whole lively scene of petulance, 
protest, cajoling, knew that it was good, 
and painted it just as it was—the 
momentary movements of a social eddy 
made eternal, moods and gestures caught 
as they flew. ‘There it is, as if that family 
affair in the old palace of Madrid was 
just happening. ‘lo that small room in 
the Prado where this picture hangs, every- 
body who cares about art goes at some 
time or other. ‘They look, and are very 
silent and wonder-struck. 


VIII.—His Last Journey. 


It was not the fault of Philip’s daughter 
Don 


by his first wife, Maria ‘Teresa, 
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Balthasar Carlos’s sister, that Velasquez 
died in the plenitude of his powers ; but 
unwittingly she aided in: his death. She 
was to be married to Louis XIV., and 
Velasquez in his capacity as Palace 
Marshal was called upon to superintend 
the arrangements, and to erect the Con- 
ference House on that spot of no-man’s- 
land in the river Bidassoa, that divides 
Spain from France, which was called the 
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the modest shroud, clothed as in life, 
according to the custom of the knightly 
orders, with the mantle worn at chapters 
and the red badge on his breast,” was 
carried by night, with great solemnity, to 
the Church of St. John, and there, with 
tears, they buried this Spanish gentleman, 
this great painter who had no predecessors 
and no successors. The Isle of Conference 
in the river bed, that, in the days of 
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The garden of the 


Isle of Pheasants, where the nuptials of 
Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa were to be 
celebrated. Velasquez started some days 
in advance, the Princess followed with her 
father in a cavalcade six leagues long. 
When the festivities were over Velasquez 
returned to Madrid worn out with his 
seventy-two days’ labours, and probably 
carrying home with him the germs of the 
fever from which he died a few weeks 
after his return. His body, “‘ wrapped in 


Villa Medici, Rome. 


Spain’s greatness, was five hundred feet 
long by seventy broad, has now shrunk 
to a tiny sandy patch. It was the last 
glimpse I had of Spain. I just saw the 
spot of sand as we whizzed past in the 
early morning ; saw too, in the mind’s eye, 
the gallant figure of Velasquez, Spain’s 
greatest son, who died doing his duty, 
doing it, as he painted, as he did every- 
thing, with his whole heart, and supremely 
well. 








A ROUND-UP TALE. 


BY SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., M.P. 


N 1883 I was interested ina Wyoming 
Cattle Company, and had spent the 
months of June and July in the 

company of our American manager, Frank 
Zarnest, now long since gathered to his 
fathers, assisting in the purchase and 
removal of a herd of Utah cattle to our 
Wyoming range, and in various business 
details connected therewith. The cattle 
had been duly collected and delivered at 
Green River corral; had been tallied, 
and then hustled and punched into long 
trains of cattle-cars, and duly run through 
to Rawlins, in Wyoming, where our Pick 
outfit was waiting to receive them. After 
branding the calves, we proposed subse- 
quently to drive the herd of two thousand 
cattle, or thereabouts, on to Sand Creek 
range, some seventy miles north. 

It was a hot August day. For many 
hours the Pick boys had been roping 
and branding yearlings and calves in the 
cattle-yards about a mile outside Rawlins. 
The air was thick with alkali dust. Over 
the sage-brush-covered rolling uplands, 
through which ran the single line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, hung a shimmer- 
ing western haze beneath the blazing 
sunshine that poured forth its relentless 
heat from a deep blue Wyoming sky; 
and yet a heat that was tempered by the 
dry, exhilarating atmosphere of an eleva- 
tion six thousand feet above the sea. 

I sat on the fence of the corral and 
watched the scene beneath. The wild 
young cattle were hustled hither and 
thither, as the raw-hide lariat swung by 
sinewy arm was dropped deftly over the 
neck or, better still, was hitched round 
one or both hind-legs of the struggling 
calf or yearling that till then had never 
felt the dreaded rope. ‘Two of the best 
ropers of Carbon County, mounted on 
handy Western cow ponies, were at work, 
and it was a treat to watch them. Chico, 
the Pick foreman, half Mexican, half 
Westerner, was a trifle slower than his 
rival, Charley Smith, but he seldom 
missed the hind-leg hitch, which meant 
lighter work for the boys who threw the 
calves for the branders at the _ fire. 
Charley Smith, a long-legged, powerful 
rider of the ideal cowboy type, was less 
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particular how he roped his calves, 
Sometimes by neck and foreleg, or by 
neck alone, they were dragged reluctant 
and kicking to their fate, and this meant 
a prolonged struggle for the boys at the 
fire before the animal was thrown and 
the brand and eat-mark duly applied. It 
is no light task to throw a stout six- 
months rangé=bull-calf, and is a feat 
requiring knack as well as strength. 

Presently Frank Earnest, our manager, 
climbed up on the eight-foot log-fence 
beside me. 

**Charley Smith seems a good hand 
with the rope,” I remarked. 

“There’s not a broncho in Carbon 
County he won’t ride,” replied Frank, 
“nor a steer on the range he can’t throw 
single-handed, I guess. But,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, “maybe he’s a bit 
too well fixed for this outfit.” 

“What do you mean ?” said k 

“ Wal,” drawled Frank, “I reckon he 
owns a brand to draw to, and we’ve no 
use for that kind of puncher any more. 
But, say,” he went on, “we'll talk of that 
when we get to Sand Creek. I’ve a thirst 
just now that money won’t buy.” 

No more was said on the subject for 
the time being. The work of branding 
was duly finished, and the thirst of 
manager and cowboys was, for the 
moment, quenched. 

A few weeks later found us all at the 
Sand Creek Ranche, on the eve of the 
beef round-up. The time had come to 
collect the three- and four-year-old beef 
steers for the Chicago market. 

Our programme was arranged as follows. 
A friend and myself were starting next 
day for a month’s hunt in the Medicine 
Bow Range, where plenty of wapiti, deer 
and antelope, and an occasional bear, 
were to be found. At the end of that 
time we were to meet Frank Earnest and 
the Pick outfit of some dozen cowboys, 
under Chico the foreman, at the far side 
of the range, when it was hoped some 
three or four hundred beef steers would 
be collected ready for shipment to the 
Chicago autumn market. We should then 
have an opportunity of inspecting the 
beef-cattle on their way to the railroad. 
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The best laid plans, alas, ‘gang oft 
agley” The night before our departure 
Frank Earnest, Chico and I held a 
council of war. Chico, our foreman, was 
a sterling character, with considerable in- 
fluence over the wild Western crew he 
commanded, a fine rider, and with hardly 
an equal in skill with the rope and in 
general readiness and resource in an 
emergency. An incident in illustration 
of his qualities had occurred only that 
day. 

The boys wanted a drink of milk, and 
of course the tame old ranche cow had 
gone astray. Charley Smith and two or 
three of the hands had managed to drive 
a wild young two-year-old heifer into the 
corral, leaving the calf, her first one, 
bawling outside the eight-foot log-fence 
which formed the enclosure. We all 
strolled down to watch Charley rope and 
throw the heifer preparatory to taking her 
milk. He had undertaken, in bravado, 
to do it on foot. It was, however, 
obvious from the first that the heifer in 
question strongly objected to the whole 
proceedings. She had probably never 
been inside a fence or been man- 
handled since the calf-brand of eighteen 
months before ; her budding instincts of 
maternity were now about to be grievously 
outraged, and under these circumstances 
a wild two-year-old heifer can be more 
aggressive and dangerous than the most 
masterful bull on the range. Charley 
Smith climbed over the corral fence, and 
walked slowly towards the heifer im- 
patiently pacing, with lowered head, round 
the enclosure. The gallery sitting on the 
fence began to chaff. Chico leant care- 
lessly against the outside of the corral, 
but it might have been noticed that his 
raw-hide lariat lay, ready coiled, in his 
hand. ‘ Guess she’s on the fight, Charley : 
mind you don’t spill the milk,” remarked 
the crowd. Charley’s rope trailed in an 
open loop on the ground behind him, 
and with a dexterous twitch of the wrist 
it was sent flying through the air. At 
that moment the heifer turned and charged 
quick as thought straight at him, and the 
flying loop just grazed but did not catch 
her horn. ‘The man quickly turned and 
ran, gathering his rope as he did so. The 
gallery sat spell-bound. The active, savage, 
half-bred Texas cow in a moment was 
at his heels, and escape from her sharp 
pointed horns seemed impossible, when 
from beyond the far end of the corral the 
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snake-like coils of a lasso shot out into the 
air, and the loop at the end settled fairly 
over the head of the galloping heifer. 
Chico had made his throw, and then quick 
as lightning had taken a half-hitch round 
a corral post. ‘The plaited raw-hide rope 
tightened with a jerk, and brought the 
enraged animal up all standing within a 
few inches of Charley’s heels just a moment 
before he plunged head-foremost over the 
fence, while a wild yell of cheers and 
laughter went up frem the delighted gallery, 
The heifer was duly thrown and milked, 
to an accompaniment of cowboy profanity, 
while the calf outside went supperless. 
But the general opinion was that Charley 
had had a close call, and that Chico had 
postponed a funeral. 

To return now to our council of war. 

“That was a handy throw of yours this 
afternoon,” remarked I'rank to Chico. 

“Maybe it had been better for this 
outfit if ’'d missed that darned heifer,” 
retorted Chico. 

We both looked at him in some 
surprise. 

“See here, boss,” continued Chico, 
turning to me: “can I fire any of the 
hands I want to?” 

Frank and I assured him that he could, 
if the reasons were good. In response to 
further inquiry it came out that Charley 
Smith and one Al Hurt, a Rawlins local 
butcher, had recently registered a brand, 
the “flat-iron,” into which the “ pick” 
brand could, with a few deft touches of 
a hot iron, be easily converted; that 
Charley’s cows on the Pick range were 
increasing in number with surprising 
rapidity ; that Charley could, single-handed, 
rope and throw any cow or steer on the 
range; and that, in short, some straight 
cattle-stealing was going on at the expense 
of the Pick Company, which he, Chico, 
was considerably qualified if he was not 
going to stop. Frank usually left all the 
details of running a round-up to the fore- 
man, and in this case he was remaining 
behind at the ranche for a few days to 
attend to some business details, so that 
it was agreed to give Chico a free hand. 

The next day our hunting party-crossed 
the North Platte river, and two days after 
we were camped in a mountain valley 
intent on a month’s shooting and camp 
life. The round-up party were to start 
on the day following. The Medicine 
Bow Range is now, to all intents and 
purposes, hunted out, but in those days it 
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was different. Sheep ranching was in its 
infancy, and game had not yet been 
driven out or exterminated in this district 
of the Rockies. I had seen some fresh 
elk (wapiti) tracks as we got into our 
permanent camp that night, and as we sat 
round the camp-fire after supper, smoking 
the anticipatory and contemplative pipe, 
I well remember looking forward to the 
morrow with the keen delight only known 
in its fulness to the hunter who has just 
reached the happy hunting-grounds. 
Coming events, we are told, cast their 
shadows before. But not an inkling of 
the tragedy that had then occurred, as it 
happened, on Sand Creek, thirty miles or 
sO away, crossed our minds; not a single 
foreboding of the news that was to reach 
us within twenty-four hours, and change 
all our plans, deepened the shadows of 
the night. September had just begun. 
Elk and deer were in grand condition, 
and fairly plentiful in the neighbourhood. 
We had a bear-trap in the waggon. The 
climate and weather were perfect. There 
was nothing whatever to mar our happi- 
ness as we turned into our blankets 
thinking only of sport for the morrow. 
Next day I hunted alone, as I knew 
the locality, on a steep and_ thickly 
wooded mountain south of camp, while 
my friend Dendy, with an old hunter 
named Bob. Snell, explored the range to 
the north. I was fortunate enough, as it 
happened, to kill a good bull-elk that day 
in rather a curious way. I had ridden 
nearly round and over the mountain in 
question without seeing anything but a 
few cow-elk, and was making for camp 
late in the afternoon, when I suddenly 
came in sight of a good bull with a small 
band of cows. The elk saw me, and 
disappeared down a steep gully before I 
had the chance of a shot. I galloped 
round the head of thie gully, intending to 
cut off the elk in case they went up the 
other side through some thick timber and 
rocks, as seemed likely; but I overshot 
the mark, The leading cow appeared for 
a moment emerging from cover on the far 
brink, saw me, and led the band at full 
gallop back down the gully and round the 
shoulder of a steep hill on to an open 
valley below. I heard them crashing 
through the timber, and at length they 
emerged in the open ground far below 
me, and at least four hundred yards away. 
I sat down on the crest of the hill and 
opened fire, in desperation, on the bull 
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as he followed his harem, a bad last, 
across the open valley not half a mile 
from our camp. I must have fired at 
least six shots at him from my double 
express, and had begun to look upon it 
as a lost opportunity, when he suddenly 
stopped, walked round in a circle, and 
then fell stone dead at least six hundred 
yards away, and some two hundred yards 
below me. One lucky shot, as I after- 
wards found, had entered behind the ribs 
and raked forward into his vitals. He 
turned out to be a very good bull, with a 
58-inch 12-point head. 

I reached camp at dusk that night, and 
found the party assembled round the fire. 
Jack Savage, one of our cowboys from the 
round-up, was in camp, his horse’s bridle 
over his arm, apparently just arrived after 
a hard ride. Something evidently was 
up. “Hullo, Jack! what are you doing 
here?” was my greeting. ‘ There’s trouble 
on the creek, I guess,” was his reply: 
“Charley Smith killed Chico yesterday.” 
And so the news was brought. 

At supper-time that night we heard the 
whole story. The morning after we had 
left, Chico gave Charley Smith notice to 
quit, being convinced of his dishonesty. 
His private herd of cattle had increased 
beyond all natural bounds, and his pre- 
sence on the round-up would doubtless 
have meant still further unlawful additions 
to the “flat-iron” brand at the expense 
of the Pick herds, 

On receiving his dismissal Charley lost 
his temper, and drawing his six-shooter 
from his belt, struck Chico, a much 
smaller man than himself, over the head. 
Chico was then unarmed, and thinking 
Charley was going to shoot, ran to his bed 
under the waggon, secured his weapon, 
and, fatal error, fired the first shot. The 
bullet struck Charley in the neck, and 
rolled up in the thick silk handkerchief 
commonly worn by cowboys round the 
throat. ‘This saved Charley’s life. The 
two men then dodged one another round 
the mess-wagon, firing as they did so, 
until Charley was left with one loaded 
chamber, Chico’s gun being empty. 
Charley then shot the foreman through 
the body. Six hours later Chico died. 
His last words were, “ Boys, I die for 
the Pick.” 

This sad catastrophe changed all our 
plans. It was clear that our projected 
hunting trip, for the present at all events, 
was at an end. All our forces would be 
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“(Mind you don't spill the milk !’” 
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required to join the round-up and complete 
the gather of beef-cattle in time for the 
autumn market. ‘Two of the boys were 
required to take the foreman’s body to 
Rawlins and give evidence at the inquest. 
Charley Smith also rode into town and 
surrendered to the Sheriff. ‘The verdict 
was “ justifiable homicide,” on the ground 
that Chico had fired the first shot. But 
the unanimous unrecorded verdict of the 
boys was that the wrong man had died. 

I may note, in passing, that two years 
later, Charley Smith came to his expected 
and untimely end, ‘“‘ That’s a bad man,” 
remarked old Bob Snell one night, ‘‘and 
he'll die with his boots on, you mark 
my words.” Bob’s prophecy was literally 
fulfilled. Charley, who always carried a 
** gun,” and was known to shoot on sight, 
had threatened a certain law-abiding 
ranchman whose cattle had been stolen, 
and who had not hesitated to make known 
his losses and his suspicions. Fate de- 
creed that the two should meet on a 
lonely path near Caspar, north of Sand 
Creek, when the ranchman had his Win- 
chester rifle across his saddle-bow, and 
Charley had only his Smith & Wesson 
six-shooter. As the latter’s hand was at 
his hip, the ranchman, in fear of his life, 
fired from the saddle and broke Charley’s 
leg, and then “filled him up with lead” 
as he lay on the ground. It is worth 
noting here that most of the free-shooting 
characters of Wyoming that I ever heard 
of in the ’eighties died violent deaths. 
Nearly all cow-punchers carried revolvers 
in those days, perhaps as much for orna- 
ment as use. Some few of them who had 
each killed their man were marked down 
by public opinion as “ bad men.” By the 
irony of fate they were generally shot in 
the end in an unexpected manner by some 
inoffensive novice firing in self-defence. 

Next day I rode into Sand Creek and 
arranged a new programme with our 
manager, Frank Earnest. Dendy and the 
hunting outfit followed more leisurely the 
day after. We all joined the beef round- 
up, now deprived of two of its best cow- 
hands, and for the next three weeks we 
worked with the boys on the range. Each 


one of us had a string of six cow-ponies. 
This meant two mounts a day for each 
rider, one in the morning and one in 
the afternoon, and two days’ rest for 
one half-day’s work for each horse, with 
plenty of air and exercise every day for 
at 4 a.m., 


the rider. We _ breakfasted 
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and thence rode forth in couples in 
various directions for ten or twelve miles, 
driving back to an appointed rendez- 
vous all the “Pick” range cattle we 
could find. After the midday meal the 
beef steers were cut out and herded to- 
gether, such unbranded calves as remained 
from the spring round-up were also cut 
out, with their mothers, and branded ; and 
then the whole process repeated over 
another ten-mile area of range in the 
afternoon. Camp was generally moved 
some ten or fifteen miles every day. Thus 
in three weeks a large extent of country 
could be ridden over, and a fairly com- 
prehensive gather made of all the cattle 
ranging therein. There were no fences 
in those days, and the only method of 
claiming ownership of the cattle was by 
the brand. 

Week by week the work went on. 
Gradually, and day by day, our herd of 
beef steers increased, and our tally of 
autumn calves branded went up. The 
beef herd accompanied us wherever we 
went, constantly under guard day and 
night—representing, in fact, the outward 
and visible sign of our labours. 

I occasionally took a day off in order 
to supply our camp with a little fresh 
venison. On one of these hunting after- 
noons I ran across a bear on the Rim of 
sate’s Hole and killed him. Thereby 
hangs an incident of my tale. 

I took the bearskin ; the boys took the 
fat, and plentifully besmeared therewith 
the leather riding overalls or shaps that 
all smart cow-punchers delight to wear. 
From the moment of the advent of this 
plentiful supply of bear’s grease in camp, 
both horses and cattle in our vicinity 
began to display all kinds of eccentricities. 
There is nothing that disturbs both equine 
and bovine equanimity so much as the 
smell of bear. We might, of course, have 
thought of this beforehand, but, as a 
matter of fact, nobody did think of it ; nor 
do I suppose that it would have made 
much difference either to the fate of the 
bear, or the use made of his carcase, had 
we anticipated results. But both the 
horses and the beef-herd became uneasy 
in their minds. The horse-wrangler’s 
language became more unfit for publication, 
if possible, than before, as his difficulties 
in bringing the horses up to the waggon 
daily increased. ‘The whole camp reeked 
of bear’s grease. As the boys on night- 
herd gently rode on the windward side of 



























the beef-herd, the balmy smell of bear’s 
fat from their riding-shaps was wafted to 
hundreds of wet bovine nostrils, and 
gradually, but surely, undermined the 
nervous systems of the cattle. The third 
night after my bear-hunt, I was wakened 
in my tent by the thud of galloping hoofs. 
It was a messenger from the beef-herd, 
then half a mile or so away, on the open 
prairie. Frank put his head into my tent. 
“The beef-herd is stampeding,” was all 
he said, and then he was off to saddle his 
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again, and in a second every animal was 
on his legs. Another moment, and they 
were off in a wild mad gallop that nothing 
could stop. We all galloped too, on each 
side, in front, or behind, as we happened 
to be placed, our whole energies con- 
centrated on keeping with the herd and 
keeping the herd together. The night 
was dark, the ground was rough, undulating 
and stony, full of prairie-dog holes and 
badger holes. It was a marvel that the 
horses kept on their feet. Fortunately, 





A stampede at night. 


horse. We always had a few horses 
picketed in camp, and I speedily dressed 
and followed his example. In a few 
moments not a soul was left in camp but 
the cook.. The night, for all of us, was 
spent in the saddle, endeavouring to keep 
our now thoroughly demoralised herd of 
some three hundred steers together. We 
found them at first about a mile out from 
camp, where the boys had managed to 
stop them after their first wild rush of 
half a mile. Presently they began to bed 
down as we rode quietly round them. 
Then suddenly a steer started to his feet 


Western cow-ponies are as sure-footed as 
cats, and seldom make a mistake on their 
native range. It was a wild and exhila- 
rating experience, this midnight gallop 
alongside a stampeding herd, the thunder 
of the hoofs mingling with the cheery 
shouts of the cow-boys on either hand ; 
tempered, nevertheless, with the anxious 
thought that if the herd once scattered, 
the work of weeks was undone, and all to 
do over again. It was at this inopportune 
moment that one of Frank Earnest’s stories 
recurred to my mind—of a foreman who, 
under similar circumstances, was once 
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riding in a mad gallop at the head of 
a stampeding herd. ‘The brilliant idea 
occurred to him of firing his six-shooter 
in order to stop the stampede. The herd 
turned suddenly at right-angles, frightened 
by the shot, and ran over and literally 
trampled to pieces an unfortunate cowboy 
who was riding on their flank. 

But no casualty occurred on the present 
occasion. We gradually stopped our 
stampede. Cattle will tire in time. Sun- 
rise came at length, and witnessed a 
fatigued procession of the main body of 
the “ Pick” round-up party back to camp, 
leaving a contingent behind to herd the 
cattle, now at length calmed down and 
spreading out for feed and water. 

We had no more serious night stam- 
pedes. Possibly the demon of mischief 
was satisfied with his work. A week later 
saw our beef round-up accomplished, and 
in due course a fair average sample of 
Wyoming range cattle were entrained at 
Rock Creek for the Chicago market. Our 
party of cowboys went back to Rawlins, 
to “ paint the town red” after the manner 
of their kind ; while my friend and myself, 
in company with the ranche manager, 
spent another ten days in hunting elk 
during the whistling season on the Rim 
of the Hole. It was not a regular, 
orthodox hunt, but only a sort of minor 
incident in what had proved to be a 
hard and serious autumn on the cattle- 
range, Curiously enough, however, and as 
sometimes happens on such occasions, 
it was in this little incidental sporting 
camp out that I chanced to secure the 
finest wapiti head I have ever shot—a 
fine 61-inch 12-pointer. This trophy re- 
mains to remind me of those strenuous 


weeks I formerly spent under canvas on. 


the Range. 

An insignificant-looking gravestone in 
Rawlins Cemetery also remains to mark 
the last resting-place of Chico, our fore- 
man, who “died for the Pick.” Frank 
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Earnest, our manager, has long since 
joined the majority. The cattle-ranche we 
were all interested in is now broken up, 
and has passed into other hands, while 
the days of the big open-range company- 
owned heads of Wyoming and Montana 
have become ancient history. The old 
order changeth, and I an not altogether 
in love with the change. ‘The riverside 
meadows and creek bottoms of Carbon 
County have been enclosed with wire- 
fencing. Herds of domestic sheep now 
graze in thousands on range pasture that 
formerly supported countless numbers of 
wapiti, deer, antelope and buffalo. A 
whilom hunter’s paradise has ceased to 
exist. The last time I rode out to Sand 
Creek, in 1898, I met a bicycle rider on 
the way, and saw no game larger than 
a prairie dog. ‘There was, however, 
from the sportsman’s view, one bright 
redeeming feature. Rainbow trout have 
been introduced into the North Platte 
river, formerly tenanted only by suckers, 
and have thriven therein amazingly. On 
my first evening out from the old Pick 
Ranche that last year, I killed as well- 
shaped a 5-lb. rainbow trout as ever 
gladdened an angler’s heart, the first of a 
fairly long series subsequently basketed. 
Truly this is a life of change. But there 
are compensations. 

The nature of the local population has 
also somewhat changed. No longer the 
cow-puncher of the eighties, revolver on 
hip and quirt in hand, swaggers in spring 
or autumn with jingling big - rowelled 
spurs on his high boot-heels, through the 
streets of Rawlins, Laramie, or Cheyenne. 
Eastern civilisation — of a kind — has 
crossed the Missouri river. The day of 


the small stock-grower with his fenced 
pastures, of the sheep-herder with his 
waggon and his solitary ways, of the 
owner of mining and oil claims, has 
arrived ; and the old range-rider of the 
West has disappeared. 
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T is no small fortune for a writer to 
have as his birthland a region of 
beautiful names, of old and romantic 

associations. ‘The poetry of these enters 
the blood. Youth may not note, and 
manhood or womanhood may ignore, but 
in maturer years the very mention of an 
obscure hamlet, a running water, a field 
by the burnside, will flood the memory 
with light as wonderful as moonshine. 
Think of how Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Burns, Scott, have filled 
their verse with the quiet music of old 
places, old names. What charm in those 
pages of Stevenson, when, from some 
mountain solitude in Colorado or from 
the isles of Samoa, he recalls the manse 
at Colinton, or the grey-green links 
opposite Fidra or the Bass, or the green 
hollows of Pentland! To the Devonian 
and the Cornishman what pleasure to 
come upon the fragrant old-world names 
in the romances of Charles Kingsley and 
Blackmore and Baring Gould! ‘Tennyson 
declared once, when passing through an 
ancient hamlet in West Sussex, “ What 
good luck to be born in this county of 
quaint and lovely names! and where else 
would one find a peasant called Oswald 
Paris or Stephen Songthrush ? and would 
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the 
squeaker’ and the cuckoo a 


any one but a Sussex yokel call 
swallow a 
‘yaffer,’ and ‘transmogrify’ the 
arum into ‘lamb-in-the-pulpit’?” 
I recall a like remark made to me 
many years ago by Matthew Arnold, 
from whom I first heard of that lovely 
Buckinghamshire region now made easy 
of reach by the railway extension from 
Rickmansworth that valley of the 
Chess where he loved to angle, and where 
he composed so much in prose and 
verse: ‘‘What a happy fortune to be a 
native of a region like this, with such 
delightful names as Chenies and Latimer 


wild 


And 


and Chesham Bois and Chalfont St. 
Giles . , Norman roses in old Saxon 
homesteads ! ” 

True, it may take a Northerner to 


appreciate the beauty of certain names 
familiar north of the Tweed: Camlachie, 
the Gorbals, Drumsheugh, they are not 
euphonious. So, for their own sake, we 
must not expect Southron sympathy for 
the names of the two most famous places 
in the Carlyle country. Ecclefechan and 
Craigenputtock do not make a delicate 
music. The lyric poet would regard 
either with disgust. But for Thomas 
Carlyle there were no word-bells to ring 
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a ‘more home-sweet chime. He could 
dispense with these, however, when 
recalling the names of localities made 
musical to the ears and the memories 
of his countrymen: Kirkconnell Lea, 
wedded to deathless ballad-music ; Solway 
Moss, with its echo of trampling hoofs 


and lost battle-cries; Annan -Water, 
and the dark Moor of Lochar, and 
solitary Cummertrees, lonely lands of 


The Red Gauntlet; silent Caerlaverock, 
that once was Caerlaverock of the Bugles; 
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that to this day the ballad-singer croons 
of how 


He sat him on Repentance Hicht 
An’ glower’d upon the sea; 


Tynedale Fell, overlooking the mountain- 
lands of Cumberland and Galloway ; 
Glenesslin, where once the forbidden 
hymns of the Covenant rose on Sabbath 
morns ; Cluden Water, where the harps 
of Faery have been heard; and Irongray 
Kirkyard, where Helen Walker, immortal 





Carlyle’s birthplace: Ecclefechan. 


on the right belongs to the room in which Carlyle was born, 


The upper window 


the dim Water of Urr; Drumlanrig 
Woods ; Durisdeer among the hills; the 
heaths of Sanquhar ; the Keir Hills, where 
the first cuckoo is heard ; the dark narrow 
water of Sark, bordered with yellow flag 
and tangled peat-moss, that once ran red 
with the blood of English thousands ; 
Nithsdale and Eskdale, and Strathannan, 
in whose heart the Bruce was born and 
Burns died; Repentance Hill, with its 
grey peel, where once the Lord Herries, 
Warden of the West March, stained his 
soul with the blood of hapless men, so 


as Jeanie Deans, sleeps in peace. A 
score or more names of like beauty and 
import will come to the mind of the 
North-countryman of the Marches, from 
Gretna Green to where shadowy Loch Urr 
sends her dark waters past Craigenputtock 
Hill (that long prow-shaped Crag of the 
Hawks where Carlyle and Emerson spent 
hours one summer day discussing the 
immortality of the soul); then southward 
beyond Glaisters, where ‘ Teufelsdrockh ’ 
for long took his solitary ‘ gloaming-shots,’ 
as, in a letter to his mother, he calls his 

















twilight walks; and at last to that grey 
water of Solway whose tidal flow farther 
east will wash Glencaple Quay —that small 
haven whence seventy years ago the packet- 
boat was.wont to sail with south-faring 
passengers for the port of Liverpool, and 
that one August morning in 1831 carried 
Thomas Carlyle out of Scotland to seek 
fortune with the manuscript of Sartor 
Resartus. 

The country of Carlyle is an actual 
country. We do not seek it under the 
guidance of his imagination, either in the 
Sartor Resartus of a fictitious Germany, 
or in the turbulent Paris or the wild 
and distorted France of Zhe French Re- 
volution. It is certainly not to be found 


in the Avistory of Frederick the Great, or 
in that of Oliver Cromwell. ‘The Carlyle 
country is the native land, the native 
regions, where the great writer spent his 
boyhood and youth and so much of his 
early manhood; where he returned when- 
ever he could ; whither his remembrance 
and longing continually went ; the lands 
of his love, his people, his strength, his 
heart. 

There is, of course, one obvious excep- 
tion--London. The hackneyed phrase 
“the Sage of Chelsea” reveals the extent 
to which, in the general mind, Carlyle has 
become supremely identified with one 
locality, and that in a city he did not love, 
and where his least happy if his most 
famous years were lived. As ‘“‘the sage 


Scotsbrig: Ecclefechan. 
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of Chelsea” he will doubtless long be 
remembered ; “like old china,” as he 
remarked once, “‘ however cracked and 
timeworn, that is preserved because of 
the shibboleth of its name.” Doubtless 
he would have much preferred to be 
known as the Sage of Annandale. Per- 
haps, if he could, he would very gladly 
have prevented any such nomenclature 
at all. He did not love labels, though 
an adept at affixing them. 

I recollect an amusing story told by 
the late Dr. George Bird (that delightful 
raconteur, whose vivid memory embraced 
half a century of intimate acquaintance 
with many of the most distinguished men 
and women of the Victorian era), though 


it was not, I fancy, at first hand, and for all 
I know to the contrary. may have already 
appeared, though I have not met with 
it. One day Carlyle was walking with 
a friend near the Marble Arch end of 
Hyde Park (“black-felt coat, whitey-grey 
trousers, wide whitey-grey felt hat, old- 
fashioned stock, a thick walking-stick, 
hair more grizzly than usual, beard still 
more so, face furrowed, a heavy frown ”), 
and had stopped to listen to a stump- 
orator addressing an indolent and_in- 
different crowd on the question of the 
franchise. Suddenly a rough-hewn worthy 
detached himself from a group, and, 
without word of greeting or other pre- 
amble, addressed himself to Carlyle in 
a broad Annandale accent. 
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* Whit, now, ye’ll be Tam Carlyle frae 
Ecclefechan ?” 

The great man nodded, his eyes 
twinkling. 

An’ they ca’ ye the Sage o’ Chel- 
sea Pp” 

“They do, puir buddies!” (this in the 
same vernacularism). 

“Weel,” said the man scornfully, “ I’ve 
heard o’ the wurrd applyit in connection 
wi’ a burrd I'll no name, but never afore 
this wi’ a self-respecting mon !” 

Carlyle laughed heartily, but remarked 
afterwards to his companion that his 
compatriot’s crude satire “had the gist o’ 
guid common-sense in’t,”—‘“‘for who am 
I,” he added, “or who is any man, to 
be held above all his fellows as the Sage, 
and worse, as the Sage ?” 

But though it would be impossible to 
ignore Chelsea in connection with the 
“literary geography” of Carlyle’s life, we 
will all agree doubtless as to his “country” 
being restricted to what he himself, in 
pride and love, would have called his 
own land. ‘That land, of course, lies 
between the Water of Sark on the east-— 
the boundary between Cumberland and 
the Scottish border—and the Water of 
Urr on the west, where Galloway lies 
azainst the farther highlands of Dumfries. 
It includes Dumfries town and Annan, 
where the boy “ first learned the humani- 
ties”; Mainhill, where his parents lived, 
and that was so long a home to him; 
Hoddom and Scotsbrig ; ‘Templand, where 
he and Jane Welsh were wedded; 
Craigenputtock, where his happiest’ years 
were spent ; and, “capital” of the Carlyle 
country, Ecclefechan, where he was born, 
and where at last he was brought again 
to rest in peace with his own people. 

It has been a moot point with many 
correspondents and commentators, in con- 
nection with this series of Literary Geo- 
graphy, whether regions where a famous 
author has spent time and which he has 
commemorated in his writings should be 
ranked as his “country.” Some have 
thought that a writer’s “country” should 
be the lands or regions brought under 
the sway of his imagination, as Provence 
and Palestine in the instance of the author 
of Quentin Durward and The Talisman, 
as Samoa or Silverado or Fontainebleau 
in the instance of Stevenson. Others have 
held that the “country” should be the 
actual country of birth and upbringing 
and residence. Others have gone further, 





and argued that wherever a great writer 
has sojourned and where he has thought 
out or actually composed romance or 
poem or other rare achievement, there is 
his land, or at least one of his outlying 
provinces. It might be pleasant to say 
that, because Carlyle spent a time with Sir 
George Sinclair at ‘Thurso Castle, and from 
the shores of Caithness dreamed across the 
North Sea towards Iceland of the Vikings, 
therefore Caithness has become part of 
his ‘‘country.” Even so un-Carlylean a 
place as Mentone might be thus claimed 
for him. But, obviously the plea is 
fallacious. Can, for example, the Isle of 
Wight be considered as within ‘Turgeniev’s 
“country,” because there the great Russian 
sojourned awhile and wrote one of his 
most famous romances ? can Kensington 
Gardens be considered an appanage of 
Chateaubriand-land, because the great 
Frenchman composed éné in the pleas- 
ant shadow of these Bayswater glades ? 
or is Wimbledon (is it Wimbledon ?) a 
section of the vast territories of the 
Rougon-Maquart clan because M. Zola 
dwelt there awhile in exile with Mr. 
Vizetelly, and on an epic scale pondered 
a London? Imagine Voltaire’s ironical 
smile if informed that the Voltaire country 
included certain parishes of Surrey and 
Middlesex ; or Heine’s caustic comment if 
told that the hardly-by-him-beloved British 
capital was a section of Heine-land? 

Perhaps the happiest compromise is in 
the instance of a writer like George Eliot, 
whose own country and whose most en- 
during country of the: imagination are 
practically identical. 

In the instance of Carlyle there need 
not be much perplexity. His wanderings 
from Dumfriesshire in the north or from 
Chelsea in the south were few and un- 
important. Little of his work was done 
abroad; though the Reminiscences were 
begun at Mentone in 1867, whither Carlyle 
went in December with Professor Tyndall. 
More notable were the German way- 
farings, when Carlyle was on the quest of 
Frederick’s battlefields. He travelled in 
Flanders, in Holland, in Ireland: brief 
visits, and in his literature, unimportant. 
In East Anglia, of course, one would 
not forget his raid into Cromwell-land. 
Cromwell was begun in 1842, and in a 
letter to Thomas Erskine of [inlathen 
the author spoke of his “three day’s 
riding excursion into Oliver Cromwell’s 
country : where I smoked a cigar on his 
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broken horse-block in the old city of 
Ely, under the stars, beside the graves 
of St. Mary’s churchyard; and almost 
wept to stand upon the flagstones, under 
the setting sun, where he ordered the 
refractory parson —-‘ Leave off your fool- 
ing, and come out, Sir!’” 

Between the Solway coast and that of 
far Caithness, there are few parts of 
Scotland, 
save the 
remoter 
Western 
Highlands 
and Isles, 
which at one 
time or an- 
other he had 
not visited. 
In Kirkcaldy, 
on the Fife 
coast, he 
lived a couple 
of years, 
schoolmaster- 
ing, when but 
a youth him- 
self. Not 
much was 
done here 
in actual 
achievement ; 
but much 
reading and 
study wereac- 
complished ; 
and in_his 
long walks 
with — Irving, 
afterwards to 
become so 
famous, 
Carlyle 
learned much 
that he could 
not have 
found in 
books. Here, 
again, he 
stayed awhile in 1874 with his friend 
Provost Swan. I have seen an unpub- 
lished photograph of him at this time, 
taken in the garden of friends who 
lived near North Queensferry; and 
certainly, to judge by appearances, witty 
and winsome Jeanie Welsh “had her 
handful,” as they say in Fife. As her 


husband remarked to Mr. Symington, 
when complaining once of the exaggera- 








The back of the house at Cheyne Row 
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tions of the photographer, “ I’m revealed 
as an old, rascally, ruffian, obfuscated 
goose.” 

Kirkcaldy is hardly a place to suggest 
poetry, but there are few passages in 
Carlyle more haunting than that memory 
of ‘‘the lang toon” in the Reminiscences : 
“the beach of Kirkcaldy, in summer 
twilights, a mile of the smoothest sand, 
with one long 
wave coming 
on, gently, 
steadily, and 
breaking in 
gradual ex- 
plosion, 
accurately 
gradual, into 
harmless 
melodious 
white, at your 
hand, all the 
way (the 
break of it) 
rushing along 
like a mane 
of foam, 
beautifully 
sounding and 
advancing, 
ran from 
south to 
north, . . 
We roved in 
the woods, 
too, some- 
times, till all 
was dark,” 

Again, and 
not least of 
his temporary 
homes away 
from his own 
‘*country,” 
was Kinnaird 
> House, in a 
glen near 
Dunkeld. 
Here, while 
a resident tutor, he “ moped” much, saw 
his friend Irving on*his honeymoon, 
wrote love-letters to Annandale, where 
Jane Welsh lived with her mother, and 
during his nine months’ stay wrote most 
of his Life of Schiller and translated 
the greater part of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister. 

Once more, who of us happening to be 
in the desolate iron-country of Muirkirk 
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of Ayr but would recall that day-long 
walk of Carlyle and Irving among the 
peat-hags of Drumclog Moss, when the 
younger confided to the other the secrets 
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sands and rocks to Inverkeithing”; oi 
Moffatdale with its green holms and _hill- 
ranges ; or a score other such excursions, 
memorable in all ways, and for intimate 














The top room—used as Carlyle’s work -room, 


of his spiritual life? ‘These Peat-hags 
are still pictured in me: brown bog, all 
pitted, and broken into heathy remnants 
and bare abrupt wide holes, four or six 
feet deep, a flat wilderness of broken bog, 
of quagmire not to be trusted” [the scene 
of many a Covenanters’ meeting, and im- 
mortalised by Scott as the locality of 
Claver’se (Claverhouse) Skirmish]: “I 
know not that we talked much of this, 
but we did of many things . . . a colloquy 
the sum of which is still mournfully 
beautiful to me, though the details are 
gone. I remember us sitting on a Peat- 
hag, the sun shining, our own voices the 
one sound ; far, far away to westward, over 
our brown horizon, towered up, white and 
visible at the many miles of distance, a 
high irregular pyramid. <Az/sa Craig / 
we at once guessed, and thought of the 
seas and oceans over yonder.” Or there 
is that other walk by the lovely shores of 
Aberdour: “the summer afternoon was 
beautiful; beautiful exceedingly our 
solitary walk by Burntisland and the 





associations above all. Many of my 
readers will know, some may have landed 
on that lonely isle .of Inchkeith, and 
wandered among the  coney-haunted 
grasses and over by the Russian graves, 
and from the same “wild stony little 
bay” where Carlyle landed have looked 
on that scene which, he tells us in 
his Reminiscences, seemed to him the 
“beautifullest he had ever beheld” . . 
“Sun just about setting straight in face of 
us, behind Ben Lomond far away, Edin- 
burgh with its towers, the great silver 
mirror of the Frith, girt by such a frame- 
work of mountains, cities, rocks and fields 
and wavy landscape, on all hands of us; 
and reaching right underfoot (as I re- 
member), came a broad pillar as of gold 
from the just sinking Sun ; burning axle, 
as it were, going down to the centre of 
the world!” 

But we might traverse Scotland, high: 
land and lowland, if we recall overmuch. 
After all, we must hark back to the Kirtle 
Water and the winding Mein, to moor-set 
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Ecclefechan, Mainhill and Scotsbrig and 
Hoddam, to remote Craigenputtock. 

As to Carlyle’s town life, that was 
unequally divided between London and 
Edinburgh, for in the latter he spent far 
fewer months than the tale of years he 
spent in Chelsea. ‘lo Edinburgh he and 
his young wife went in 1826, and lived 
for eighteen months at 21, Comely Bank, 
then an isolated country-clasped suburb of 
Edinburgh on its north-western side, with 
its back to the Forth and its front 
towards the Hill of Corstorphine and its 
deep woods : our “ trim little cottage,” he 
wrote at the time he was contributing 
his first essays to the Ldinburgh and the 
Foreign Quarterly reviews, “far from the 
uproar and putrescence (material and 
spiritual) of the reeky town, the sound of 
which we hear not, and only see over the 
knowe the reflection of its gaslights 
against the dusky sky. He had already 
had experience of Edinburgh, where, as 
a student at the University, he had lived 
in Simon Square, off Nicholson Street, 
then a poor and now a sordid region; 
and, after one or two unfortunate ex- 
periments, at No. 1, Moray Street (now 
Spey Street), Leith Walk, of special 
interest to us, as it was here he first 
began in earnest that literary work which 
he was to carry to such a magnificent 
development. It is a street to be remem- 
bered of every reader of Sartor Resartus, 
all of whose Teutonically-hued pages 
were coloured from home-dyes. Who 
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and that even Blumine, that fair maiden 
of the famous “ Romance of Clothes,” 
was no Saxon frau/ein but a winsome lass 
o’ Kirkcaldy ? For Spey Street or Moray 
Street, or in its ampler dignity as Leith 
Walk, is the “Rue Saint Thomas de 
lEnfer ” of Sartor. 

In London, also, Carlyle resided, now 
here now there, before he took the house 
in Cheyne Row where he lived from 
1834 till his death forty-seven years later. 
Chief of these temporary metropolitan 
homes was 4, Ampton Street, Gray’s Inn 
Road. Here in the early summer of 
1834 he and his wife came, after their 
burning of their ship of Craigenputtock 
behind them ; here again earlier, in mid- 
winter of 1831—2, they were staying, with 
Sartor Resartus (on which hung so many 
hopes) just started on its unpopular serial 
course through Fraser's, when the news 
came of the death of that “ silent, strong 
man,” Carlyle the elder, at the farm of 
Scotsbrig—the famous writers “last 
parental nest in beloved Annandale.” 

All readers of the Reminiscences, and of 
Froude and Eliot and other biographers, 
know how nearly Bayswater or Blooms- 
bury was given preference over Chelsea. 
No. 5 (now 24), Cheyne Row, however, 
carried the day. For long, even in 
Carlyle’s lifetime, one of the chief literary 
shrines of the Metropolis, it is now more 
visited by thousands annually, from all 
parts of the: world, than any other 
dwelling.of the kind in London. Needless 
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The Solway, from the Hill of Repentance : Hoddam. 


does not know that the German realm 
“Weissnichtwo” is no other than the 
“Kennaquhair” of Annandale; that 
“Entepfuhl,” that centre of the world, is 
the homely Scottish village of Ecclefechan ; 





to write about a house and neighbourhood 
so widely familiar, or of what may now 
be seen there Ly the curious. It is still 
the chief jewel in the crown of Chelsea. 
But the unwary must not go thithe 
+ 
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expecting the pleasant quarters of the 
“thirties,” when ‘dear Leigh Hunt was 
just round the corner.” Carlyle, alas, 
would not now write of this dull little 
street submerged in a part of Chelsea as 
longer in any wise lovely: “ We lie safe 
at a bend of the river, away from all the 
great roads, have an air and quiet hardly 
inferior to Craigenputtock, an outlook 
from the back windows into mere leafy 
regions, with here and there a red, high- 
peaked old roof looking through ; and we 
see nothing of London except by day the 
summits of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 


Glen just beneath Scotsbrig Farm—a favourite 


Westminster Abbey, and by night the 
gleam of the great Babylon affronting 
the peaceful skies.” 

“An air and quiet hardly inferior to 
Craigenputtock”’ . to that of remote 
Crag of the Hawks in far-off Nithsdale, 
where, across the Water of Urr, Galloway 
calls to the hills of Dumfries no, 
alas, not now, nor for a long time past. 

Nor is it possible to dwell on Carlyle’s 
life in London the mere ‘“literary- 
geographical” part of it, I mean. He 
knew all West London, and much of every 
other region of the Metropolis, with a 
knowledge gained through many _ years 
of continual wayfarings afoot or on long 
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’bus-rides or on horseback. Of all the 
many hints and pictures of this London 
life in Froude’s and other biographies 
and in his own Reminiscences 1 recall 
none so delightful as that glimpse afforded 
in one of Miss Martineau’s few humour- 
touched pages. It is where she relates 
how Carlyle, dissatisfied with the house 
in Cheyne Row—no longer “a London 
Eden,” no longer as quiet as Craigen- 
puttock—went forth one morning on a 
black horse, with three maps of Great 
Britain and two of the World in his 
pocket, to explore the area within twenty 
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retreat of Carlyle when staying at Scotsbrig. 


miles of Chelsea! But, as we all know, 
the house in Cheyne Row remained the 
Carlyle home. The first break was when 
Mrs. Carlyle died one April day in Hyde 
Park, when driving in her carriage, her 
husband then in Dumfries; the second, 
fifteen years later, when all that was left 
of London’s greatest man—who had re- 
fused a resting-place in Westminster Abbey 
(one remembers his scathing comment 
to Froude)—was carried north to his 
straggling natal village of Ecclefechan, to 
be buried there among his own people. 
These North-country homes of Carlyle 
. . how he loved them! Of course, 
Ecclefechan and Craigenputtock rank 















first, but with each of the others there 
are many associations for us, and for him 
there were many more. If in some 
regions bleak, if in certain districts sombre 
and for the greater part of the year re- 
pellent, the countryside as a whole is 
pleasant, is often winsome, and has some- 
times a quiet beauty which is an excelling 
grace. It is far more diversified, more 
fertile, more human and kindly than 
Froude painted it in his famous “ Life.” 
In a hundred passages in his books and 
letters Carlyle himself depicts it in part 
and whole with all the sincerity of deep- 
ingrained love. Even in the days of his 
wooing Jane Welsh, when he was im- 
patient to be elsewhere in the great world, 
“to make his cast in the troubled waters 
of earthly fortune,” he could write to her, 
and as truly as sincerely, thus [in an 
invitation to her to visit his parents and 
himself at Hoddam Hill farm... Re- 
pentance Hill, as it is commonly called]: 
“T will show you Kirkconnell church- 
yard and Fair Helen’s grave. I will take 
you to the top of Burnswark, and wander 
with you up and down the woods and 
lanes and moors. Earth, sea and air 
are open to us here as well as anywhere. 
The Water of Milk was flowing through 
its simple valley as early as the . brook 
Siloa, and poor Repentance Hill is as old 
as Caucasus itself. ‘There is a majesty 

and mystery in Nature, take her as you 

will. ‘The essence of all poetry comes 
breathing to a mind that feels every 
province of her Empire.” 

All these farm-homes lie near each 
other—Mainhill and Scotsbrig and Hod- 
dam and pleasant ‘Templand—all save 
Craigenputtock, in Nithsdale, just across 
the Galloway border. There can be few 
pleasanter centres for the rambling 
“literary geographer” than Ecclefechan 
itself, unattractive and now “ stranded ” 
village though it be. The pleasant 
streamways and wandering glens up the 
Kirtle Water and shadowy Mein are full 
of charm, and are within easy reach ; so 
are the woods of Brownmoor and Wood- 
cockair; beautiful Hoddam Castle and 
ruined Bonshaw are but a pleasant walk. 
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The walk to Mainhill itself is in all ways 
delightful; that up the vale of Kirtle, 
from Kirkconnell to Springkill by way of 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming, is lovely enough to 
repay any wayfarer, apart from any associa- 
tion with Carlyle or with the moving 
old ballads of the Border Country or the 
wild and romantic history of the Marshes. 
From Criffel in the south to Sanquhar in 
the north, from Scotsbrig in the east to 
Craigenputtock in the west, there is almost 
every variety of lowland beauty and 
charm to be found. ‘The wayfarer need 
not even go far from Ecclefechan. Let 
him cross the Meinfoot Bridge and go 
along the beautiful beech-shaded Annan 
road, and recall ‘the kind beech-rows of 
“ntepfuhl.” One may know. loveliness 
and peace here, if not in straggling, 
curious, and now “ disjaskit” Entepfuhl- 
“cclefechan itself, where there is little for 
the stranger to sce except the Arch 
House, where Carlyle was born and where 
Herr Diogenes ‘leufelsdréckh saw the 
light, hard by “the gushing Kuhbach,” as 
the pleasant Water of Mein was renamed 
in Sartor. Alas! Sartor or aught else of 
Carlyle is little read in Ecclefechan or 
Annandale itself. A great name, a famous 
tradition survive ; but in the whole Anglo- 
Saxon world there are probably few places 
where “the Sage” is less read, less 
veritably known. Even in the so-called 
‘*Resartus Reading Room” there are (or 
were) no copies of Carlyle’s books. So, 
another reason for not lingering in 
Ecclefechan, but to fare abroad through 
a country in itself fair and nobly planned, 
and often quietly beautiful, sacred for 
many associations of history and religion 
and romance, and for ever dear to all 
who love the great heart and reverence 
the powerful genius of ‘Thomas Carlyle. 
‘* Whatever else they did, the old North- 
men,” he said once to a friend, “ their 
swords did not smite the air.” And he, 
this Viking of Anglo-Saxon writers, though 
he lies at rest among the dust of his own 
kith and kin in remote Annandale, still 
wields a mighty sword that does not idly 
smite air. So, here in his own Northland 
Ave atque Vale: 


/ 
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“The punt in which they were seated was moored close to the river-bank.” 
From a drawing by J. Walter West. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARGOT BEVINGTON — and 
Neil Macleod had been engaged 


three weeks. The month was 
June —and a June mindful of her rank as 
the month of roses. The punt in which 
they were seated was moored close to the 
river-bank opposite the woods of Clieve- 
den, which they saw through a green rain 
of willow branches. Close at hand, a 
wild rose poured its cascade of blossom 
over the roof of a little hut. Gay 
launches, filled with coloured cushions and 
billowy dresses, sped up and down the 
stream. ‘The air thrilled with the sound 
of laughter, with the song of birds, with 
the hum of insects. 

It was an ideal day, an ideal scene ; and 
they were lovers, their happiness so new as 
to possess still the added joy of wonder. 
Yet Margot’s face was not unclouded, and 
Macleod, one hand trailing in the water, 
in a sort of waking dream, had scarcely 
raised his in half an hour. ‘Two months 
ago Margot Bevington had not met the 
man at her side. He had been brought 
to her little flat by an old friend, and it 
seemed to her, on looking back, that there 
had never been a moment when they had 
been mere acquaintances. 

She was thinking of this now, with 
surprise at the suddenness of their mutual 
attraction. 

She had always thought of herself, and 
with some justice, as a reserved woman— 
certainly not a susceptible one. At 
twenty-eight she had few if any love 
affairs to look back upon. Her work, a 
few friendships with men as well as with 
women, had filled an existence which, 
though sometimes troubled with longings 
for more vivid experiences, she had yet 
found tolerably satisfactory. And then 
Neil Macleod had come into her life, and 
the tvo months she had known him had 


already been full of restless trouble, 
misery—and delight. He was still as 
much an enigma to her as he had 


been since the first moment of their 
acquaintance ; and as they sat silent, she 
wondered whether in this fact lay the 





She 
glanced at his down-bent head, and a 


secret of his fascination for her. 
gleam of something dangerously near 
anger made her eyes momentarily brighter. 
It died, swiftly as it had arisen ; and with 
a little shrug and a sudden smile, as 
though she had mentally pulled herself 
together, she broke the silence. 

“Neil! wake up, and look at the sky!” 
she urged. ‘See, it’s all made of forget- 
me-nots.” 

Macleod started. “ Entirely,” he agreed 
gravely, after a moment. He turned and 
looked at her, and then, with a certain 
deliberation, added: “ And so are your 
eyes. The rest of you is made chiefly of 
cream roses —and hidden thorns.” 

Margot laughed, and in her laugh there 


was a curious note of relief. ‘“‘ That’s 
right. ‘That’s the perfect idiot I know. 


Now I’m happy.” 
* Richard’s himself again,” he mur- 
mured, with an answering smile. The 
smile died away rather suddenly, as he 
bent over his cigarette case and made the 
careful selection for which absentminded- 

ness is responsible. 

Margot threw a swift glance at him, and 
was silent. 

Underlying the words of the trivial 
little dialogue, a sensitive listener might 
have detected a subtle disturbance of 
harmony. Surprise was too obvious in 
the woman’s pleasure at her lover’s com- 
pliment. Dejection followed too swiftly 
upon the sudden clouding of his face. In 
the man’s glance, rather than in the light 
words, there was a faint touch of savagery 
—a suggestion that they had been wrung 
from him against his will. 

Margot waited in half-incredulous sus- 
pense for Macleod’s next words. Surely 
he did not mean to spend the afternoon 
in this fashion? What was the matter? 
What had she done to hurt or annoy him ? 
With all her heart-searching she could 
think of nothing in which she had con- 
sciously offended ; and in any case, why, 
if Neil had anything against her, did he 
keep silence? It was not treating her 
fairly. She could not help remembering 


that all his moments of tenderness, even 
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his stormy wooing, had always been 
followed by curious moody fits, in which 
he seemed to regard her never with 
indifference, but with something so like 
at least a momentary hatred, that she had 
known fear. And then for the last few 
days he had been curiously dull. When 
they first met they had amused one 
another a great deal. She remembered 
conversations in which they had evoked 
one another’s “ good things,” and laughter 
had always been the accompaniment to 
their talk. Neil was never amusing now. 
Why not? She was annoyed, irritated by 
his moodiness, which had quenched all 
their former gaiety. ‘Then her little flare 
of anger died down, and was replaced by 
anxiety. He must be ill. Of course he 
was ill. What a brute she had been! 
She sat upright, and leant towards him. 

“Neil,” she began gently, ‘I’m rather 
worried about you. I’m sure you're over- 
working.” 

For a moment he did not reply ; then, 
without raising his eyes, he said in a cold 
voice, ‘Oh! my dear child, don’t trouble 
to pretend. You're not anxious about 
me.” 

Margot drew back, as from a_ blow. 
** What do you mean?” she asked, when 
she could speak calmly. 

“Just what I say. You’re not anxious 
about me. You're only annoyed that I 
don’t amuse you.” 

Margot flushed. There was just enough 
truth in the accusation to embarrass her, 
while she felt its injustice. 

“J don’t know why you should say 
that,” she replied at last. “I am anxious 
about you. You are so unlike yourself.” 

* Just what I ” he paused, breaking 





off the sentence with a laugh. ‘ What 
does it matter? Sorry, Margot. Shall 


we go on a little?” He felt for the 
punting-pole as he spoke, and, rising, 
began to push off from the bank. 

Margot lay still and watched the green 
banks gliding past, and listened idly to 
the drip of water from the punting-pole 
when it was withdrawn, and to. the 
delicious lap and gurgle of the stream 
close to her ear. She watched Neil too, 
as he stood opposite to her, his slight 
spare figure outlined against the sky. He 


was looking straight before him, over her 
head, and, conscious that she could do 
so unobserved, she studied his face long 
and critically. 

It was a curious, nervous face: the 
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mouth, sensitive as a woman’s, contradicted 
by something the eyes revealed—some- 
thing hard, inflexible, belonging wholly to 
the intellect—not at all to the emotions. 
Looking at these rather unnaturally bright 
eyes , Margot experienced an intensification 
of the fear she had known at intervals 
now, for some time past. 

Neil would not be an easy man to live 
with. It was a fact which from the outset, 
indeed, she had realised, in the sense that 
a highly strung nature, such as his, could 
never be restful, never impart a common- 
place though comfortable sense of security. 
But the knowledge had not troubled 
her. Placidity, freedom from anxiety, the 
negative blessings, in short, were not what 
she demanded from marriage. Neil would 
be difficult; yet there should be com- 
pensations. But day by day, if her love 
had grown stronger, her mental trouble 
had increased. She had thought him 
difficult—what if he should be impossible ? 
With a bitter pang at each realisation, she 
knew that he was often bitter, unjust, 
suspicious even, without, as it seemed on 
her part, the smallest provocation. She 
recalled one or two incidents similar to 
that which had preceded his outburst of 
this afternoon, and could not remember 
that any words of hers had seemed at all 
likeiy to provoke him. 

She found herself wondering whether 
Neil would often behave like this when 
they were married. 

Involuntarily the face of another man 
rose before her eyes—a man who had 
wished to marry her, and whom she had 
refused before she met Neil. Instinctively 
she felt that if she could have loved and 
married this man, he would have died 
rather than hurt her by a harsh word. 
All her life she would have been wrapped 
in tenderness. . . . It was not a regret. 
She had not loved him, and she loved 
Neil ; but Margot was childishly sensitive 
to a hint of cruelty in words, and her 
lover’s sneer had not unnaturally called up 
the image of one to whom a sneer at her 
expense would have been impossible. 

As it was, the realisation that her mind 
had for a moment strayed from him 
caused her a stab of self-reproach. In 
his good moods there was no lover in 
all the world like hers, Pride and de- 
light in him brought a wave of ccour 
to her cheeks. 

It was only that he was ill, She 
clung persistently to that belief, since it 
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explained so much that hurt her. Neil 
was ill, and she was a perfect brute to 
judge him. 

“How does the book get on, Neil?” 
she inquired, the tenderness she felt 
colouring her voice, 

After her first scrutiny of his face, she 
had turned away, and for some minutes 
she had been vaguely staring into the 
deep water. Now, when she lifted her 
head, she found him regarding her with 
a curious inscrutable expression. 

“Oh !—it doesn’t get on, thank you,” he 
returned politely, as though to a stranger. 

Margot, foused at last, sat suddenly 
upright, a flush of anger on her cheeks. 
“What is the matter with you, Neil?” 
she demanded, looking steadily at him. 

‘Nothing is the matter with me,” he 
returned, meeting her gaze no less steadily. 

“I’m sorry, for now there seems no 
possible explanation for the way you are 
behaving !” 

He bowed, smiling. “Your solicitude 
is quite touching, my dear child.” 

Margot did not speak. In her mind 
resentment struggled with bewilderment. 
What had she done? What was it all 
about? Why was Neil behaving in this 
absolutely incomprehensible, this childish 
fashion? It was Macleod who broke 
the silence, 

“T’m not fit to speak to,” he said in 
a level voice, gazing before him, as with 
rhythmical motion he plunged and with- 
drew the punting-pole. “ You must be 
sorry you came out with me. I’m going 
to behave myself now—really.” 

Margot struggled a moment with her 
pride, called the theory of his illness to 
her aid, and managed to smile without 
bitterness. Macleod exchanged the punt- 
ing-pole for a paddle, and while the punt 
moved down stream they talked about 
his book, about the thousand-and-one 
things they had been wont to discuss 
whenever they met. And all the time 
Margot was conscious of a restraint, an 
impalpable film of estrangement between 
them, an effort on her lover’s part to 
amuse and interest her, which paralysed 
her thoughts and made her conscious only 
of a dull ache, like the pain of a bruise. 

Gradually the spiritless conversation 
became a monologue, and Margot found 
herself listening in silence to not a little 
that shocked and _ bewildered her. 
There was a tone of arrogance about 
Neil’s talk which was new to it, a tendency 
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to impute evil motives, to sneer, to 
belittle. Even his friends did not escape. 

“Ferris?” he said, in reply to some 
remark of hers about a man she knew 
he liked. ‘ Yes, but Ferris is an arrant 
humbug, you know. He finds all that 
bonhommie of his very useful, and he 
knows when to turn it on to his own 
advantage.” 

“IT thought he was a great friend ?” 
Margot remarked rather drily. 

“So he is. But, after all, one has a 
critical faculty.” 

It was undeniable. Margot possessed 
it herself to a rather inconvenient extent, 
and more than once before they reached 
the station at Maidenhead that evening, 
despite her tortured love, Neil had stood 
at its tribunal. 

They walked up and down the platform 
almost in silence. Neil stopped at the 
bookstall just as the train was coming in, 
and bought some illustrated papers. 

An empty first-class carriage glided past 
as the train drew up, but he made no 
effort to secure it. 

Instead, he opened the door of another, 
in which two or three people were already 
seated ; and when Margot had taken ner 
place, he handed her the magazines and 
himself opened an evening paper. 

She glanced at him incredulously, put 
the magazines down beside her, and, 
turning her face to the window, looked 
out upon the darkening fields. 

At first her mental tumult was too wild 
for coherent thought. Anger, wounded 
pride, indignant passionate protest, were 
the emotions which rose to the surface of 
consciousness. As a salve to the unbear- 
able pain of these, it was a relief to 
regard Neil critically, to tell herself that 
he was not worth this suffering. Re- 
membering much of his conversation 
during the past few weeks, she found a 
great deal of it insufferably arrogant, and 
Neil himself intolerant, as well as often 
childishly vain. ‘Then came a wave of 
condoning tenderness. What did it 
matter? He was still Neil. Neil—yes. 
But what was wrong with him? All at 
once the answer came. Of course! 
There was some one else. Neil was in 
love with another woman. He wanted 
to force her to break the engagement. 
Her hands grew cold as ice as the ex- 
planation slid suddenly into her mind. 
But no!—no! It was such a cowardly 
way to take,—and they were only just 
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engaged! It was unthinkable that Ved/ 
should take that way, even if part of her 
suspicion should be true. And yet why 
not? came the mocking rejoinder. Neil 
was, after all, only a man, like the rest. 

But every now and then, even to-day, 
another voice cried pitifully, he had spoken 
like a lover. ‘* Zhe rest of you is made 
chiefly of cream roses” —she remembered 
the words with a momentary throb of 
delight. What then? Out of very shame 
he could not do the thing too suddenly. 
For a successful issue to the game, he 
must play to put her in the wrong—to 
let the responsibility lie with her. But 
it was Mei/ about whom she was thinking 
these horrible thoughts! It was an insult 
to him. She deserved to be killed for it. 
Yet, after all, why? Fragments of his 
cynical talk rose to her mind to condemn 
him; memories of words and looks of 
love rushed to refute such calumnies. 
To and fro, backwards and forwards, her 
thoughts were tossed, like waves breaking 
upon an impassive, pitiless shore, which 
gave neither confirmation nor denial, 
which suggested no comfort. 


At Paddington, he gathered up her 
sunshade, the papers, the flowers she had 
picked, and helped her from the carriage 
with, if anything, more than his usual 
ceremonious courtesy. Beckoning a 
hansom, he put her into it, and _ first 
giving the address of her flat to the 
driver, stepped in after her, and closed 
the door without speaking. 

Margot was also silent. She was re- 
calling other home-comings with Neil. 
She was remembering the delight of 
another drive across London, the day 
of her engagement, through the warm 
summer dusk starred with a thousand 
lights. 

She turned suddenly to the man at her 
side. His profile was all she could see, 
for he was not looking at her, but she 
surprised a smile on his lips, a smile full 
of irony. ‘“ Neil,” she said in a quiet voice, 
“you wish our engagement to cease.” 

He started violently, but made no im- 
mediate reply, and Margot’s heart died. 

Instant, amazed denial was what she 
had been fool enough to expect, after all. 

“1?” he returned, after a moment. 
“ Certainly not. Why should I? Ours 
is at least likely to lead to as much 
happiness as most other marriages. You 
are speaking for yourself, Margot.” 
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She turned her head abruptly, and for 
some time looked through the pane 
nearest to her. ‘They were in Park Lane 
now. Some of the houses had their 
balconies lighted with Chinese lanterns. 
She noticed how motionless they hung 
in the still air. ‘There was a party at the 
big house at the corner of Great Stanhope 
Street. ‘The windows were ablaze, and 
there was a great crowd of footmen round 
the door. She wondered idly why people 
gave parties, and then thought it was only 
part of the utter fatuity of life. 

“IT am speaking for myself now,” she 
said. ‘I see we have made a mistake.” 

To discover that she felt nothing was 
a surprise to her. It was heartless, of 
course, but she was glad of it, since it 
prevented her voice from shaking. 

“That is to say, you have tired of me,” 
he returned, in the unemotional tone to 
which she had grown accustomed. “ When 
a woman begins to criticise a man, when 
she finds him dull, ridiculous, anything 
but a ‘fine character,’ she is out of love. 
Above all, when she-—” he checked 
himself abruptly, and with a change of 
voice added, ‘“ You have never loved 
me, Margot. I was wondering when you 
were going to be honest enough to tell 
me so.” 

Margot started, opened her lips to speak, 
and closed them again without speaking. 

They drove on in silence. Just as 
the hansom drew up before the first door 
of a block of flats, Macieod put out his 
hand. ‘There is nothing to prevent us 
from being friends, is there ?” he asked. 

“Nothing, of course,” she answered, 
letting her hand rest for a moment in his. 

Three minutes later he re-entered the 
cab, first helping her to alight. 

‘*Where to, sir?” asked the driver, 
opening the trap at the top after waiting 
a moment, 

“Oh, Zhe Temple,” he replied hurriedly, 
and cvrsed himself for the unsteadiness 
of his voice. 

In the Strand, a man turned suddenly 
as the hansom rattled past the lighted 
doors of a theatre. 

“*Tt was Macleod, I’ll swear!” he said 
to his companion. ‘“‘ But I didn’t know 
him at first, he looked so queer.” 

“111?” asked the other man quickly. 

“Confoundedly. What’s wrong, I 
wonder ? ” 


1”? 


Margot opened the door of her flat with 
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her latchkey, and at the sound of the “Another woman?” Margot said 
turning lock a woman came out into the weariedly. ‘Yes, I suppose so. But so 
matting-covered passage to meet her. soon? . Don’t bother, Ruth. It’s 


“‘Supper’s ready,” she announced. 
“Oh, you haven’t brought Mr. Macleod 
back, then ?” 

Margot walked past her into the sitting- 
room, and began to take off her hat, 
standing in the middle of the room. The 
other woman followed slowly, and stood 
waiting. 

Presently Margot turned. “ I’ve broken 
my engagement,” she said quietly. She 
waited a moment, and then went on im- 
patiently: ‘Well, why don’t you say 
something? Aren’t you surprised ?” 

“No,” returned the elder woman slowly. 
“T am not surprised. I saw it must 
come.” 

Margot threw her hat and gloves on to 
the sofa, and sank into a chair by the 
open window. “Tell me,” she said 
breathlessly: “has it been my _ fault? 
Have I shown him, by my words or in 
my manner, that I have thought him 
ridiculous, or dull, or—or anything ?” 

The other woman gave a short laugh. 
“You?” Her intonation made the sug: 
gestion absurd. “Why? Have you 
thought it?” she inquired, after a moment. 
“Tf you did, it is no wonder,” she added 
vindictively, 

“Yes,” returned Margot slowly, as 
though speaking to herself: “that’s just 
it. I fave thought it—not always, but 
sometimes, you know, as one criticises 
every one at moments, unless one is an 
idiot. But I have thought many other 
things besides ”—her voice shook a little, 
but she recovered herself—‘‘ and I think 
and think, but I can’t remember one 
word which could have hurt Neil, I was 
—too fond of him to hurt him. But of 
course I must have said things—many 
things, or how could he know? And it's 
true as far as it goes. I can’t deny it. 
But so are the other things true. I mean 
the other nice things I have thought. 
But he doesn’t count those. It’s strange, 
Ruth, isn’t it ?” 

The flat hopelessness of her tone, the 
simple, almost childish words, cut Ruth 
to the heart. She came hastily across the 


room, and knelt down beside her friend. 
“Don’t fret, don’t grieve for him!” 
she cried fiercely. 
regret ! 
boots ! 
this 


“ He isn’t worth one 
He isn’t worthy to clean your 
He has wanted you to do 
” she paused abruptly. 











strange, but I don’t feel anything at all, 
so I suppose I didn’t care. It would be 
hurting dreadfully now if I did, wouldn’t 
it? Only I want to sit quite still. You 
have your supper and go to bed. 

No, I don’t want anything.” 

She was still sitting by the open 
window when the heavy strokes of mid- 
night fell from the ,clock-tower. 

When the last note died she looked 
round her with a sort of amaze. ‘The 
quiet lamplight illumined the familiar 
little room, with its white-papered walls, 
which showed to such advantage a 
few black-and-white drawings, a delicate 
sketch or two in water colour. It fell 
upon the rose-patterned chintz, arranged 
cottage-fashion at the casement window. 
A tall white lily ina pot on the window- 
sill glistened against its background of 
night sky. 

“This room is very pretty,” Margot 
found herself thinking, ‘and very peace- 


ful. And I feel nothing at all. Neil 
must have been right. I can’t care for 
him. If I did—— x 


Her eyes wandered to the opposite 
wall, and fell upon a little sketch she had 
made of him the first week of their en- 
gagement. She stared at it a moment, 
and then rose wildly to her feet, with 
some mad idea of rushing to him. 

“Why, it’s absurd, absurd!” she 
whispered, a curious tingling sensation 
beginning to spread from her finger-tips 
to her arms. ‘* Why, it’s Neil and me!” 

She pushed the window back, for the 
room had become stifling. 

Through the blue haze of the summer 
night, the pinnacles of the Houses of 
Parliament, the towers of Westminster, 
faintly loomed. Something in their im- 
mutability robbed her of a sense of 
fantastic unreality with which everything 
had become suddenly invested. 

“ But it’s true,” she wailed. 
be absurd—but it’s true.” 


“Tt may 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. FRANK ListEr’s Saturday evenings 
were always well attended. ler drawing- 
room, with its air of space, its background 
of harmonious colour, of «shaded light 
and perfume and glow of flowers, was an 
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agreeable meeting-place for the men and 
women of her circle, men and women 
for the most part considerably less well 
endowed than their hostess in the material 
blessings of existence. Journalists whose 
aspirations included a more exalted 
standard of living, as well as a higher 
flight in literature, budding novelists, 
poets of the minor variety, black-and- 
white artists of greater and less renown, 
were the Aadbitués of a salon which 
occasionally attained greater distinction 
by the presence of artists whose fame was 
something more than incipient. 

“Who is the lion to-night?” asked 
Mrs. Dalrymple, glancing round the room 
with a smile. 

The inflection of her voice was tenta- 
tive, and betrayed readiness to deride or 
to be charitable according to the mood of 
her companion. Mrs. Dalrymple was a 
lady who made a considerable income 
from the designing of fashion plates for 
ladies’ papers. An appropriately graceful 
and elegant woman, she wore her clothes 
with distinction, and a certain. proud 
humility, as one who, while conscious of 
a knowledge of the dernier cri, gives the 
thanks to Heaven. 

Miss Vernon, to whom the question 
was addressed, shrugged her shoulders. 


“Neil Macleod?” she ventured, with 
a nod towards the far corner of the 
room. 


“Not full grown, is he?” 

“No, but a promising cub, 
if feviews may be trusted.” 

“You ought to know,” laughed Mrs. 
Dalrymple. 

“Yes. I did his new book yesterday 
for Zhe Sofa.” 

** What did you say about it?” 

“Oh! just peppered the notice with a 
few appropriate adjectives like ‘ weird’ 
and ‘profound’ and ‘ mystic,’-—and men- 
tioned the colour of his hair.” 

“What a fraud you are!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dalrymple, with admiration. 
“Tm a journalist.” 

“Don’t be so silly. 
really think of it?” 

“The book? It just bored me. Those 
mystic books always do. Besides, I didn’t 
understand a word. I don’t believe he 
knows what he’s talking about either. It’s 
just a pose.” 

“Do you know him?” asxed_ her 
friend. 

“Quite as well as I want to, 


At least, 


What did you 


I can’t 
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bear him. He’s such an uncomfortable 
person.” 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Dalrymple rather 
eagerly. ‘That’s just the word! What 
zs it about him ?” 

“The Celtic glamour, perhaps?” sug- 
gested Miss Vernon with a laugh. 

‘Scotch, of course ? with that name.” 

“Oh! Scotch. A Highlander. ‘Scots 
wha’ ha,’ ‘ descendant of a hundred kings’ 
—and all that sort of thing.” 

“Here’s Margot Bevington,” announced 
Mrs. Dalrymple, her restless glance travel- 
ling tothe door. ‘‘ How that girl has lost 
her looks lately !” 

“T never knew she had any,” observed 
Miss Vernon, airily. 

‘Susie, youre awful!” remonstrated 
her friend with an air of enjoyment. 
“She used to be quite pretty. She’s 
getting on, isn’t she ?” 

“In years, or fame, or both ?” 

“You ave rather a wretch! I mean in 
her work, of course. George thinks her 
black-and-white awfully good. I can’t 
say I care for it much. But she’s got 
Philip Brooke’s new novel to illustrate, 
anyway. Brooke admires her, doesn’t 
he? Look! he’s making for her now.” 

Miss Vernon shrugged her shoulders, 
‘*T daresay. His intelligence is not his 
strong point.” 

“ Yow re in an amiable frame of mind, 
Susie !” 

**T?” returned Miss Vernon, genuinely 
surprised, ‘(I’m just as usual.” 

Margot greeted Brooke with a smile of 
unfeigned gladness-as he crossed the 
room towards her. “ When did you get 
back?” she asked as they shook hands. 

“Last night. I didn’t write, because I 
expected to find you here this evening.” 

‘Have you had a nice time?” 

“Qh yes, thank you. Why aren’t you 
looking better? You've got thin.” 

Margot flushed a little, and one hand 
moved nervously up and down the arm 
of her chair. ‘I’m perfectly well,” she 
said hastily. ‘“ Ruth and I have just 
come back from Devonshire, where I did 
nothing but eat cream all day.” 

“‘Upon which fattening diet you have 
become a skeleton.” 

“ Merci!” she returned with a laugh. 
“ Toujours la politesse. How industrious 
you've been!” she added, in haste to turn 
the conversation. “Imagine writing a 
whole new book, and travelling about at 
the same time.” 
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“That’s just what it reads like,” ob- 
served Brooke, with a slightly grim smile. 
‘‘Have you begun the illustrations ?” 

“Yes. ‘They sent me your proofs ; 
I've done one or two already. It was 
good of you to give me the book.” 

“Don’t be a humbug. Any success it 
gets, it will owe to the illustrations, as you 
very well know. But leaving my third-rate 
work aside, what do you think of Neil’s 
book ?” 

The question was put eagerly, and 
Margot braced herself to meet a trying 
catechism. 

“Very interesting.” 

“No more?” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of disappointment. ‘‘ You didn’t get on 
with Neil, did you?” he asked, without 
giving her time to add anything to her 
comment. ‘I spoke to him just now, and 
asked him something about you, and from 
his manner I fancied you hadn’t quite hit 
it off. I’m so sorry. I quite thought you 
would get on.” 

“We do get on, I think. 
interested in Mr. Macleod. 
he’s been so busy, and—— 

“Yes. He’s been overworking. 
a doubt of it,” interrupted Brooke. 
looks very ill. I was shocked when I 
saw him. He wears himself to shreds 
over everything—always did. I never 
met such a fellow. ‘This book must have 
taken it out of him, and I don’t wonder. It’s 
a fine piece of work—don’t you think so ? 


I’m—very 
But you see 


Not 
“He 


** Wonderful,” she replied quietly. ‘It’s 
very strange—very haunting. It has a 





curious quality which I- can’t quite 
She hesitated. 

“] know!” he hastened to agree, with 
obvious pleasure. ‘‘lhere’s no word for 
it—or at least, none that I’ve been able 
to find. It seems to hint at something 
beyond human ken.” 

“That’s just it,” said Margot slowly. 


“What is it? What is he trying to 

express P” : 
‘*Have you asked him?” Bzooke 

inquired. ‘Does he talk to you at all 


about his work?” 

Margot wondered suddenly how she 
was going to get through the evening. 
She remembered her curiosity about this 
book, which Neil had once mentioned in 
the early days of their acquaintance, and 
later seemed unwilling to talk about. 


She had once prevailed with him to read 
her a few pages, and she vividly recalled 
in the middle of a sentence, he had 


how, 
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paused, pushed aside the manuscript, and 
with great decisign, if laughingly, absolutely 
refused to reopen it. 

“No,” she answered, forcing herself to 
control her voice, «AS I tell you, we have 
seen very little of one another lately.” 

“You find him interesting, though ?” 
Brooke persisted. 

“Very. But I don’t understand him.” 

‘Neither do J, for that matter,” returned 
Brooke with a laugh, “and I’ve known 
him for fifteen years.” 

* When he was a boy ?” 

** And the strangest boy in the world.” 

“You used to stay with him in the 
Highlands, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, if any one could be said to stay 
with Neil. He didn’t stay much with sem.” 

** How do you mean ?” 

“Oh! he’d just disappear, early in the 
morning perhaps. Once, I remember, I 
woke early, and saw him going over the 
hills in the dawn. He had a book under 
his arm, I noticed, and I saw the mist 
swallow him up. You’d see no more of 
Neil that day, on such occasions. He’d 
come back in the evening, very dreamy 
at first, and then, when he woke to every- 
day consciousness, full of rémorse - for 
having been such a beast as to neglect 
you. "The next morning he’d go fishing, or 
bird’s-nesting, or skylarking of some sort, 
with more wild delight than any other 
creature I ever met. Somehow he’d seem 
overjoyed to be out of the clouds— 
grateful, in some way. But it’s difficult 
to make people realise Neil.” 

“Go on,” said Margot. “It interests 
me, anyway.” She upbraided herself for 
a fool while she spoke. Her business 
was to put the man out of her life—to 
concern herself with him no longer; yet 
she grasped eagerly a chance of dis- 
cussing him, of listening to talk about 
him, of dwelling upon his strange un- 
accountable nature. 

“He was always the oddest being I 
ever knew,” Brooke went on. “All his 
tastes were unusual, His fondness for 
out-of-the-way books, for instance——” 

‘““What sort of books did he read as a 
boy?” asked Margot. 

“Oh,—mystic sort of stuff. He loved 
any sort of tale bordering on the super- 
natural. But it wasn’t exactly the story 
that interested him ” He paused, as 
though puzzled. 

“You like him very much, don’t you, 
Philip?” Margot could not refrain from 























asking the question, which she tried to 
put lightly. 
“ZT rke him!” repeated Brooke. ‘’That’s 


not the way to put it. He’s the most 
fascinating man I know. Of course I 
haven’t seen much of him for the last 
year or two. Odd that he should have 
come to settle in town just as I was 
going away! But naturally we shall meet 
now; and you must know him better, 
Margot. He can’t fail to interest you, 
and he’s going to be great. My dear 
girl, how tired you look!” His tone 
changed suddenly to anxious solicitude, 
as he bent towards her. ‘ Let’s go into 
the other room. It’s quieter there. This 
noise and heat is too much for you.” 

As they moved into the inner room 
together, a man turned his head to look 
after them. 

“That’s a pretty woman: who is she ?” 
he asked of his ‘companion, a young 
journalist. 

“Margot Bevington. Black-and-white 
things in the Universe, Meteor, and other 
magazines,” returned the journalist, deftly 
drawing out the label. 

“And who is that ?—he interests me 
professionally.” 

Rogers followed the direction of the 
other man’s nod. 

“Oh! don’t you know? Neil Macleod. 
Just brought out Zhe Dreamer. Every 
one’s talking about it.” 

“Same man who writes articles on 
mental pathology ?” 

“In the Comet? Yes. Why does he 
interest you professionally ? ” 

““Where have I seen him _ before?” 
asked the doctor by way of reply. ‘I 
know. In a cab, two or three months 
ago, in the Strand.” 

“Yes! Ferris was with us, and said 
he looked ill. What a memory you’ve 
got! Look out! there’s Mrs. Dalrymple. 
I can’t stand that woman, and she’s 
getting her smile ready. Come over here, 
but ’ware Miss Vernon on your right: 
she’s worse.” 

“You might almost be Christians by the 
way you love one another,” observed Dr. 
Eldon, as, ex passant, Rogers smilingly 
bowed to the lady in question. 

Meanwhile fresh arrivals, the forming 
of new groups, the breaking up and re- 
constituting of /ée-d-tétes, had made a 
constant shifting of colour and figures in 
the long drawing-room. 

In the embrasure of a curtained window 
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Neil Macleod sat with 
Her thin face was lit with a vivacious 
smile. She moved her little hands with 
quick nervous gestures as she talked. 

“How well Margot Bevington looks 
this evening! I admire her so much: 
don’t you?” she remarked, after various 
attempts at conversation which had some- 
how proved failures. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“Ts that how most women admire 
other women ?” he inquired, with a curious 
smile. 

Miss Vernon looked and felt confused. 
**T don’t understand,” she began. “I’ve 
just said I admired her. Surely my tone 
was sincere ?” 

“Oh, perfectly.” 

“Well, then ?” 

** A woman’s tone is often sincere.” 

** How horribly cynical you are ! 
why am I attacked like this? Have 
ever heard me express anything 
admiration for Margot?” 

“Never.” 

“Well, then!” she repeated triumph- 
antly. ‘Why, I admire her exormous/y 
in every way. Only this evening I was 
saying to Mrs, Lister how charming she 
looked. ‘Then she’s so clever. I’m so 
glad she’s getting on so well ; she deserves 
her success. I think her black-and-white 
is quite splendid, don’t you ?” 

““What a charming fan that is!” said 
Macleod, bending forward. ‘“‘ May I see? 
Thank you. Is ita Conder? I thought 
so. Did you see his last exhibition ? 
Ah! what a pity! There were some 
really beautiful things. One panel in 
particular which——” 

* * 


Miss Vernon. 


And 
you 
but 


* * * 

“Tt was perfectly impossible to get the 
conversation back again, or I should have 
insisted upon knowing what he meant!” 
Miss Vernon exclaimed later on to Mrs, 
Dalrymple, as they drove home together. 
“Far from running the wretched girl 
down, I’ve been most careful to say 
flattering things about her wherever and 
whenever it mattered. She’s too thick 
with Mrs. Lister to make it safe to spread 
any but the best butter in her house. 
I’m sure I’m discreet enough. You've 
said so scores of times.” 

‘“* My dear, he’s the most uncomfortable 
wretch I ever made an effort to amuse!” 
sympathised Mrs. Dalrymple. “I was 
trying to talk about his book, explaining 
how much it had interested me—the kind 
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of thing one has to say, you know—and 
he refused to take a word seriously. Just 
laughed and chaffed in the sort of way 
that makes one feel a perfect fool.” 

“Success turning his poor little head, 
I suppose,” observed Miss Vernon non- 
chalantly. “I shall not be kind to him 
for a time. It will be good for him.” 

“Poor fellow! Don’t be as cruel as 
you can be,” returned Mrs. Dalrymple, 
and smiled inwardly at her friend’s 
flattered laugh. ‘“ Poor Susie! She'd 
give her eyes to land Neil Macleod,” was 
her mental comment. 

“He'll never have the courage to 
propose to you if you are too hard,” she 
added aloud. ‘And seriously, Susie, I 
should consider him if I were you. His 
income is next to nothing now, it’s true, 
but lots of people think he’s a coming 
man, and you might do worse.” 

“Yes! I suppose I must consider it 
returned Miss Vernon, with a wearied air ; 
and, in the darkness of the cab, Mrs. 
Dalrymple smiled again. 


”» 
’ 


In an opposite direction, meanwhile, 
Margot Bevington was also driving home. 
She leant back in the corner of the 
hansom, and idly watched the long shafts 
of gold and silver reflected from the lamps 
upon wet roads and pavements. It was 
three months since her break with Neil, 
and during that time she had met him 
constantly at one house after another. 
Yet the pain of these encounters never 
lessened, and it was with a mixture of 
anger and grief that she recalled the light 
touch of his hand, the few light indifferent 
words which this evening had been her 
greeting and farewell. 

Pride, common sense and self-respect 
clamoured to her to ignore, to forget, 
this man; and sometimes, for days, by 
dint of sheer hard work, she succeeded 
in shutting him out of her consciousness. 
But she had learnt to dread the reaction 
from these periods of indifference, and 
this evening she was experiencing the 
bitterness of one of them. 

His name had been on many lips this 
evening. He had more than once been 
spoken of as a man who had almost 
achieved greatness. One or two people 
had supplemented their criticisms by the 
remark that he looked ill. Margot 
agreed with them. To her eyes he 
looked drawn and haggard to a degree 
of which she felt even Brooke, who had 
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commented upon it, was scarcely aware, 
and she found her heart of hearts murmur- 
ing “Poor boy!” before she had time to 
check the furtive endearment. 

Resolutely she drove the thought of 
him away, and in roaming aimlessly 
through the rooms of her mind in search 
of something to interest her, came pre- 
sently with compunction upon the memory 
of Philip Brooke. She was glad he had 
come back—as glad as she ever felt about 
anything nowadays. What a dear he 
was! And how ungrateful and indifferent 
she had grown !—indifferent about every- 
thing except... But again with a start 
she pulled herself up ; her thoughts were 
straying into the old forbidden path, and 
the old weary battle must be fought again, 

And in the end, “with the first dream 
that came with the first sleep,” she saw 
Neil on a mountain slope, climbing 
higher and higher, out of her reach, while 
the mountain mist was closing round him. 
With frantic haste she tried to follow, 
calling to him in vain, beseeching him to 
turn. And then the ghostly mist, swirling 
and eddying, shut him completely from 
her sight. 





CHAPTER III. 


RutH Power sat by 
stockings. At a table, at some little 
distance, Margot was drawing by the 
light of a shaded lamp. Every now and 
then Ruth glanced at her as if about to 
speak, then closed her lips and returned 
to the stockings, working her darning- 
needle with vicious rapidity. Ruth Power 
wa; one out of a great crowd of modern 
women for whose existence nine people 
out of ten do not see the necessity. She 
herself would have been the first to admit 
the fact, if the proposition had been put 
to her. Her work, as she often caustic- 
ally remarked, could quite well be done 
by any other plain woman of passable 
intelligence and infinite staying power—a 
type which England produces to-day by 
the thousand. But, in saying this, Ruth 
did herself less than justice, as she well 
knew. Hers was no passable intelligence, 
and therein lay with her, as it lies with 
countless women, the tragedy of existence. 
Quick to think, quicker to feel, yet devoid 
of the gift of expression in any form of 
art, for such women, without money, 
without influence, without beauty, there 
remains little in the world of work but a 
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monotonous life of mechanical routine, 
and in the world of emotion still less. 
For Ruth, Margot stood for all that was 
not neutral-tinted in existence. All that 
she knew of the colour, the joy, the 
vividness of life had come to her through 
her friend. Second-hand, no doubt; but 
then, as she once observed, ‘‘I can never 
expect to deal at wholesale prices.” 

Their acquaintance dated from the 
days of the high school at which they 
had both been pupils: Margot, a little child 
in the lower forms, Ruth, a big girl in the 
Sixth, attracted at first sight by Margot’s 
grace and charm. 

“ Margot’s big friend” had at first been 
a source of amused interest at the home 
to which Ruth was sometimes invited ; 
but, by degrees, Margot’s father at least 
began to like and feel interested in the 
awkward, shy girl, who occasionally made 
a shrewd remark. ‘Time passed ; Margot 
developed a somewhat remarkable talent 
for drawing, and was sent to the Slade. 
Then her mother died, and for years she, 
the only child, was her father’s com- 
panion, and the one human delight of his 
absorbed, studious days. Ruth mean- 
while had been working for some time as 
secretary to a Woman’s Institution. Her 
intimacy with the Bevingtons continued ; 
and possibly the proudest and happiest 
moment of her life was reached when 
Professor Bevington asked her, in the 
event of his death, to live with and look 
after Margot. 

* We have few relations, none to whom 
I should care to entrust her. She is fond 
of you, and I like and trust you. Will 
you promise to stay with her?” 

Ruth promised, quietly indeed, but in 
a way which satisfied the Professor, whose 
request soon appeared in the nature of a 
premonition. ‘Three months later, he 
died suddenly of a heart trouble of which 
he had always made light. 

It was now five years since the two 
friends had lived together in the little flat 
Margot had taken out of the very slender 
income which was all her unpractical 
father had to leave—an income consider- 
ably augmented by her own work as a 
black-and-white artist. 

“Haven’t you finished, Margot? 
You'll ruin your eyes,” said Ruth at last, 
breaking silence. 

“So will you, over those stockings.” 

“ Mine don’t count.” 


“Don’t be an old silly. I want to 
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finish this to-night. Philip’s coming in 
to see some of the drawings to-morrow, 
and I hope this is going to be the best.” 

There was another silence, broken 
again by Ruth. 

“Why don’t you marry Mr. Brooke ?” 
she jerked out suddenly. 

Margot started, and put down her pen. 
Ruth was nothing if not disconcerting. 
She had a way of knowing nothing for 
months, and then propounding a dis- 
quieting suggestion, with a suddenness of 
which her latest remark was typical. 


Margot made no reply for some 
moments. Then she rose, and coming 


slowly to the fire, held her hands to the 
blaze. 

“How do you know he wants to marry 
me?” she asked, glancing down at her 
friend. 

**T’m not such a fool as I look,” said 
Ruth. There was another pause. ‘“‘ He 
has asked you, hasn’t he?” she continued, 
still more jerkily, while the darning needle 
flashed with the speed at which 
worked it. 

“Yes,” Margot 
Just before I 
abruptly. 7 

“Why on earth didn’t you accept him ?” 
said Ruth, her face hardening at the 
pause, and the name it implied. 

“IT don’t care for Phil—like that,” 
answered Margot, playing nervously with 
the ornaments on the mantelpiece. 
“We've been such good friends for years, 
and so I begged him not to spoil it.” 

“The fact that you are good friends 
being such a shocking preparation for 
matrimony?” Ruth suggested  drily. 
“Well! it introduces an element of dull- 
ness, by excluding the Divorce Court, 
certainly. That’s why he went away to 
Italy ?” 

Margot nodded. 

“Why did he bring—Mr. 
here, before he went ?” 

“He is his great friend. 
us to know one another.” 

Ruth grunted. “The worst of decent 
men is that they’re generally fools.” 

Margot turned abruptly from the fire, 
but Ruth caught her dress. 

*})on’t be angry, Margot. I don't 
mean to be a brute. Only I want you to 
be happy.” ‘There was a repressed fervour 
in the awkward words, which brought 
Margot close to her friend. 

** And so you want to get rid of me?” 


she 


admitted. ‘‘ Once. 
met she stopped 
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Ruth did not reply, but in the eyes she 
raised for a moment, Margot read an 
answer to her question which made her 
ashamed of her petulance. 

“Dear Ruth! Why do people worry 
about me like that?” she asked in a 
moved voice. ‘You and Philip are too 
good to me.” 

“ Does he know you were engaged to 
Mr. Macleod ?” 

“No. He thinks we don’t get on very 
well, so he’s left off asking me to meet 
him, and—Neil evidently hasn’t told 
him.” 

She drew a chair up to the fire, and sat 
staring at the glowing coals. 

“Oh! marry him, Margot!” Ruth 
. urged at last, unable to bear the sight of 
the girl’s face. ‘‘Marry him! He’s a 
good fellow, and he worships the ground 
you walk on. He'll take care of you 
always—and you will make him happy. 
Why should you waste your life in fretting 
about a man who——-- Very well, I wont 
say it, but . . . Oh, Margot, don’t!” 

Margot had suddenly risen, and with her 
face hidden against her arms, which she 
flung upon the mantelpiece, she was 
crying as Ruth had never seen her cry, 
even during the first days of her grief. 

“I don’t understand it! If only I 
understood it!” she wailed. And half an 
hour afterwards, when she was leaning 
back in an armchair exhausted, she went 
on pitifully: “You see, Ruth, it’s all so 
inexplicable. You were expecting to hear 
of his marriage. But no! So it can’t be 
that, though of course there may be 
another woman.” 

“*Of course there is,” murmured Ruth. 


“And then— The girl paused, 
and presently looked at her friend 
with pitiful, tear-dimmed eyes. “I’ve 


never told you this before, Ruth ; but 
people ”—she lowered her voice—“ people 
hate him so. Everywhere I go now, at 
every party, some one speaks of him as 
though they detested him 
they were rather afraid of him. It’s 
awful for me to listen to. What can it 
mean, Ruth? What zs it? Sometimes 
I feel I shall go mad with worrying 
over it.” 

“It means that you’ve had a lucky 
escape !” returned Ruth vehemently. “A 
man isn’t hated and feared for nothing. 
He treated you shamefully ——” 

“And that’s why he’s the only man I 
ever wanted to marry, I suppose,” inter- 
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rupted Margot, with an attempt at a 
smile. 

* But not now? 
marry him now ?” 

Margot waited a moment, and then 
shook her head. “No: not now. I 
should be afraid.” 

“Thank Heaven for small mercies !” 
ejaculated Ruth, with a pious fervour 
which surprised a laugh from Margot. 

A ring at the bell, followed by thesound 
of a voice in the hall, made them both start. 

Ruth sprang to her feet, forcibly 
holding Margot down as she did so. 

“Stay there!” she whispered. “ Your 
eyes aren’t at all bad, and your hair’s all 
right, and you look very pretty—and don’t 
be a fool.” With this parting admonition, 
she fled, and almost at the same moment 
the opposite door opened. 

“Tm lucky to find you,” Brooke ex- 
claimed. “I came on chance, because 
I’ve got to be out of town to-morrow.” 

Margot rose to shake hands, and the 
man glanced at her curiously. 

** You are not well?” he began, concern 
in his voice. 

“No—yes. Just a headache,” stam- 
mered Margot. “TI haven’t quite finished 
the last drawing, but here are some of the 
others.” 

She turned hastily away to bend over a 
portfolio, and Brooke took the drawings 
from her hand as she passed them. He 
examined them in silence, mechanically 
putting each one aside after a moment’s 
scrutiny. 


Surely you wouldn’t 


Margot presently laughed a little 
nervously. “You are complimentary,” 


she said. 

“T beg your pardon,” returned Brooke 
with a start. “I wasn’t thinking about 
them,” he added simply. 

“You are too flattering ! ” 

**T was thinking about you.” 

Her hand trembled as she put down 
the last drawing without passing it. 
“What a waste of time!” She tried to 
speak flippantly, but her voice broke on 
the last word, and the man suddenly 
caught her hand. 

“IT waste it in that way—always,” he 
said in a low voice. 

Margot raised her head, and looked at 
him earnestly a moment before her eyes 
filled with tears.” 

“Margot!” he pleaded. ‘‘ What is it ? 
You are unhappy, and you won’t give me 
the right to comfort you.” 
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She was silent, and as her silence con- 
tinued the man’s hand began to tremble. 
He led her back to the chair she had left, 
and knelt beside her. 

“ Margot, you said no, but won’t you 
change your mind? Won’t you marry 
me? I want so much to take care 
of you.” His voice faltered, and Margot 
burst into tears. 

“Oh! you are so good—such a dear!” 
she said. ‘I do care for you very much, 
but——” 

“T know you don’t care for me as I 





care for you,” he interrupted. ‘“ But 
tell me just this, Margot? Is there 


any one else?” 

She hesitated a moment. 
shall ever marry.” 

“But some one you want to marry?” 
His voice was full of painful anxiety as 
he put the question. 

She shook her head. ‘No: 
want to marry him now.” 

“You are sure ?” 

“Quite sure.” 

Hope sprang into his eyes. “Then 
Margot, won’t you marry me—and care 
for me as much as you can?” 

The girl let her eyes rest on his face. In 
it she read a great love, a great tender- 
ness. “He is trustworthy, he will never 
fail me,” she thought, and somewhere 
incoherently her heart was crying, ‘‘ Oh, 
Neil, why weren’t you trustworthy too ?” 

“T am not worth it,” she said aloud. 
“But if you care to take me _  s0, 
Phil——” 

He gave her no time to finish the 
sentence. She was in his arms, and he 
was kissing her hair, her lips, her dress, 
ina tumult of joy, till she made a move- 
ment to draw herself away. He released 
her immediately. She put her hand into 
his, and tried to smile. 

“Phil,” she said, “I want you to 
promise me something. Don’t ask me 
to tell you why I’ve been ”—her voice 
shook—“ not quite happy lately. I'll 
tell you some day. But just now, if 
you don’t mind——” 

“You shall tell me just what you please 
now and always,” he replied. ‘You are 
my beautiful lady. I only want you to 
be happy.” 

“Dear Phil, I will be happy. Give 
me a little time, and I wi//7 be happy,” 
she declared, touching his hair a moment 


“No one I 


I don’t 
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gently. “Let us keep this to ourselves 
for a little while, shall we?” she said 


presently. “I don’t want any one told 
about it, except Ruth. Do you hear, 
Phil?” 


*“You shall be obeyed. Not a soul 
shall know till you wish it.” 

She smiled, stifling the remembrance 
of the words, almost the identical words 
in which she had made the same request 
of Neil. “I hate the fuss of an engage- 
ment,” she added hurriedly. 

“Neil will have to wait now!” ex- 
claimed Brooke exultingly. ‘I was 
going to insist upon taking him into the 
country with me next week, but wild 
horses won’t drag me out of town yet 
awhile.” 

The fan with which Margot was shield- 
ing her eyes from the fire fluttered a 
moment, though she spoke with calmness. 

“Why do you want him to go away ?” 

*“T don’t like the look of him. Neither 
does Dr. Eldon. He wants rest and quiet. 
I shall try to persuade him to go alone. 
But never mind Neil!” He stooped and 
kissed her hands. 

“Yes—never mind Neil!” echoed 
Margot mentally. She sat upright, colour 
in her cheeks, her eyes shining, when 
Ruth at last entered. ‘‘ Offer your con- 
dolences to Philip: he’s going to be 
bothered with me,” she exclaimed, as 
Brooke rose to greet her, flushing a little, 
but proud, triumphant, radiant. 

All the evening she was gay as she had 
not been for a year, and Brooke left the 
warm little firelit room with his head 
among the stars. The night was cold 
and damp, but for him it was summer. 
Parliament Street blossomed as the rose, 
and nightingales sang all the way to Gray’s 
Inn. For Margot, as she drew her bed- 
room curtain aside after she had turned 
out the light, it was raining, and the 
empty wind-swept street was inexpressibly 
dreary. Ruth’s sudden suggestion had 
put the seal upon her already half-formed 
resolve. Philip loved her: she could at 
least make some one happy. And she 
was so fond of him—he was such a dear 
friend. And life was so long and so 
lonely ; and Neil had failed her. She 
turned over on her pillow with an ex- 
asperated resolve never to let the thought 
of him enter her mind again—and so 
dreamt of him till morning. 
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“ YOU may go to bed, Richards,” 

-unch Waterton said. He rose 

from his chair as the servant left 
the room, and went to the tray and poured 
himself out a_ whisky -and - soda—not 
because he cared particularly for whisky- 
and-soda, and not because he was thirsty, 
but because it was what he always did at 
eleven o’clock, which would have been, 
if he had considered the action at all, 
a final reason. It was a warm August 
night, and the French windows were 
open to the lawn ; he stood with his back 
to the array of tiny, precious knickknacks 
on the mantelshelf, and looked out, past 
the shaded lamps, the soft rugs, and the 
easefulness of his wife’s sitting-room, to 
the scented silence of the garden. 

He yawned. He had made the most 
of an appointment in town that afternoon, 
and it had served its purpose in helping 
him to escape from what he was sure 
would be a dull dinner at a neighbour’s ; 
but now he was sorry he had not gone: 
he had had a solitary evening, and he 
had missed his wife. It was, of course, 
absurd to miss a wife to whom you had 
been married for ten years, but it was 
a fact that an evening at home was in- 
complete without her, though they were 
able to enjoy themselves apart in autumn 
visits, Solent cruises, snatches of the 
London season, sufficiently to be incon- 
spicuous in a semi-detached world. 

Waterton’s taste was quietly good ; he 
had fallen in love, at about the usual 
marrying age, with a pretty and suitable 
girl, and she had returned the compliment. 
She was not the first woman who had 
smiled upon him; but she was the first, 
as she remained the last, who had laid 
hands upon his heart-strings. Their only 
child had died within a few days of its 
birth, years before : the grief was now only 
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a memory, shadowy, a vague regret which 
had long since lost activity. ‘There was 
still a savour in their married life ; it had 
not staled; a magnetism united them,— 
mutual pleasures, and a mutual appre- 
ciation. Waterton was a big, fair, good- 
looking man, who rode straight and was a 
generous shot, and lived his full-blooded 
life with enjoyment ; he was also pleasantly 
bred, and his only serious anxiety in life 
was a tendency to put on flesh when he 
stopped violent exercises for a day or two. 
He might have been selected for a glass 
case as a specimen of the English country 
gentleman, ¢emfo late nineteenth century, 
in his prime. 

A brougham rolled up the drive. Punch 
went out to the portico and extracted his 
wife from it, and brought her, with a 
sigh of relief at her return, back to the 
sitting-room. 

“It was dull enough, I suppose?” he 
said, laying a long rose-pink coat upon a 
chair. : 

He drew back a little to look at her. 
Lisa was one of the tall, slender women 
who are always cool and refreshingly 
deliberate in their movements—one of 
the women, too, who look their best in 
a low black dress, suitable to a heavy 
neighbour’s little dinner, which was what 
she was wearing at the moment. Her 
brown hair was ruffled and slightly untidy, 
but its untidiness was her own, and it was 
very-effective, in an unstudied way, above 
the white neck, the imperial set of the 
head. She moved through the outer 
life in rather an impassive, unemotional 
fashion ; the charm was to know that she 
was anything but unemotional, anything 
but frigid, at the heart’s core, the place 
kept for him. 

“It was not too dull,” Mrs. Waterton 
said, seating herself rather absently. ‘* No, 
nothing to eat or drink, thank you: I feel 
as if I shall never want to see food again.” 
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“Their dinners are barbarously good ; 
that is one of the troubles about ’em,” 
Punch said. ‘If that were the only one, 
it could be borne, perhaps, with a course 
of waters to follow; but Cressage’s con- 
versation is a bad business.” 

“ Henrietta Limpsfield was there, 
luckily for me, and went in with him,” 
Lisa said. ‘I had acurious experience— 
out of the common, I think. I sat beside 
a missionary, and he talked to me all the 
time. Oh, not an ordinary missionary, of 
course,” she explained, seeing Punch’s 
amazement behind his poised _ glass. 
“Limpsfield’s cousin: Douglas Shepper- 
ton, the soldier, the one who was in India, 
in a real tie, and quite clean. But he 
said the oddest things, and he had a 
flaming air of meaning them.” 

“ Goody-goody ?” 

“N-no. I can’t explain very well, 
Punch; Henrietta is coming over to- 
morrow, and she is going to bring him, so 
that you may see for yourself. She is 
impervious, of course : you might as well 
talk about converting a feather-bed.” 

“Converting!” Punch said, and he 
stared at her. ‘“‘Then it was a real 
missionary, in sheep’s clothing. What 
are the Limpsfields thinking about ? ” 

Mrs. Waterton, for obvious reasons, did 
not attempt to answer the question. She 
stood up, and Punch, in his confident 
marital way, put his arm round her waist. 

“Tt’s impossible to avoid boredom in 
that house,” he said. ‘I wish I had per- 
suaded you to refuse. You are too good 
to be wasted on a set of stuffy, greedy 
Tories ; and if they are going to enliven 
the stuffiness with cranks. ... By George, 
too, I was bored without you. Curious, 
but I generally am.” He lifted her hand 
and caressed it, glancing sideways for the 
little access of colour, the brightening of 
eye that was sure to follow. ‘There! 
That is more bearable than talking to 
missionaries, isn’t it ?” 

Lisa did not answer for a moment, but 
she breathed more quickly, and she did 
not try to withdraw herself. 

“T forget there is anything better worth 
while outside, with you, Punch,” she said. 
“Life with you is so hugely comfortable, 
and satisfying, and—and engrossing too. 
It is too easy, too filling; it will not let 
me be hungry.” 

“Tt is the Cressages who won’t let you, 
don’t you mean?” Punch said. “I’m as 
good as that,am 1? I believeas a matter 
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of fact we intoxicate each other, and I 
agree with you it is a comfortable sensa- 
tion. What is there better in life? I 
have found nothing I would exchange for 
it.” 

Lisa looked at the floor; and she kept 
silence again. Waterton chuckled his 
confident laugh, and she moved from his 
arm gently, and stood still for a moment, 
with her brows a little knitted. 


II. 


Lady Limpsfield, true to her engage- 
ment, drove over the following day, and 
went ponderously (for she was a stout 
woman) trom her carriage to a chair under 
the cedars. She brought the missionary ; 
and Waterton flashed an amused glance 
at his wife when he saw him, convinced by 
his inconspicuous appearance that there 
was a joke somewhere behind the appella- 
tion. This was a lean, plain young 
soldier of perhaps thirty—a young man 
with a light moustache, a straw hat, and 
well-fitting clothes; there was nothing 
singular to be discerned about him, and 
Aldershot could furnish scores of his kind 
at any moment. Lisa took him away to 
play croquet, which seemed very appro- 
priate, and Punch sat down to conversa- 
tion with his more weighty guest, not 
ill pleased at forced inaction on a sultry 
afternoon, 

“Lisa is extraordinarily unaffected 
by the vagaries of the thermometer,” 
Henrietta Limpsfield said, fanning herself 
with a creak anda rustle. “She keeps a 
dry hand in a broiling August, and her 
nose has never been known to be red in 
winter. Your good fortune in marrying 
her must accuse you sometimes, Punch.” 

‘* Always,” Punch interpolated promptly. 

“Oh, that can’t be necessary,” Lady 
Limpsfield went. on. “You are passable 
yourself, you know. But she certainly ¢s 
cooling to look at to-day, even when she 
is playing a foolish game with Douglas 
Shepperton, who, between you and me, is 
as mad as a hatter.” 

“No straws visible,” Waterton said, 
peering lazily under his Panama. 

“That is what makes it so tiresome. 
Of course he is a sapper, and there’s 
something about music or marriage or 
madness being inevitable, isn’t there? 
But just when he is doing so well—quite 
clever, they all say—to throw it up to be 
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a missionary... ! 
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“Lisa told me, and I took it for a 
joke.” 

“Tt is anything but a joke. He has 
sunk the little capital he possesses in a 
settlement somewhere in inland China, 
and as soon as he can get away from the 
very excellent War Office berth he holds 
at present, he means to bury himself in 
it. In the meantime, he has rather an 
impertinent contempt for sane people. 
It isn’t as if he were decently orthodox : 
there is a family living if he must give up 
his present profession, but he won't hear 
of taking Orders. Peter says his ideas 
are simply ‘Tolstoy-and-water, so far as he 
can discover. He is here at this moment 
in order that we may recapitulate all these 
things, but I cannct say that argument 
has any apparent effect upon him.” 

“He has a career in front of him, you 
say?” 

““They tell me so, and getting his 
present billet looks like it. Just when 
clever young men have a unique oppor- 
tunity Well, I try to be polite 
about it, because railing never did anything 
but harden a man in his obstinacy ; but I 
could shake him, and box his ears, with 
pleasure.” 

Punch opened his eyes wider, to study 
the enigma in gray flannel. He had a 
masculine contempt for prigs and cranks ; 
it seemed possible that this was a blend 
of both classes. He decided that Lisa 
was going to be bored again, and that 
it had better be stopped: he was almost 
annoyed when Lady Limpsfield’s small 
talk, which gathered body, streamlike, as 
it went, prevented him from stepping in 
at the end of the game. As it was, 
Shepperton won, and the pair, laying 
down their mallets, went away and were 
temporarily lost to his observation. It 
was impossible to move Henrietta from 
an easy chair without urgent reason ; 
so Punch sat still, helpless, and reflected 
that, after all, Lisa would reappear when 
her good nature found its limit. 

‘The young man and the young woman 
walked, meanwhile, through a wood at 
the edge of the garden. It was here 
that Mrs. Waterton usually brought new 
comers: they stood under the beeches, 
moss at their feet, and gazed across water 
meadows to the flash of a brook, and 
beyond it to the coverts and high blue 
hills outspread tothe sun. It was typically 
English, lavish and peaceful ; a pheasant 
strolled out of the grass and disappeared 
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among the trees. Shepperton and Lisa 
looked at it, but their conversation 
showed no signs of being diverted by the 
landscape. 

“Why China?” Lisa said. ‘There are 
plenty of hopeless people at home.” 

“Tt was my call,” Douglas Shepperton 
said, with the utmost simplicity. “I 
travelled through China once when I was 
on furlough, and on the journey I went 
a long way back—beyond the hunting 
grounds of the Inland Mission, even—and 
I went through the very place where 
my work will be. I have never forgotten 
it. ‘The people were such simple creatures, 
living in such utter poverty of soul and 
body: they were official-ridden, they 
were deeply superstitious ; there was not 
a thinking man in the world who cared 
that they perished there, as they lived, in 
their ignorance. I did not know then, of 
course, that I was theirs; but I know 
now.” 

“When did you come to know it?” 
Lisa said. She felt oddly eager to have 
details. He was speaking an alien tongue, 
one which was foreign to her life, and yet 
was not hopelessly unintelligible. It 
roused a haunting familiarity in her heart, 


as a language unheard since childhood, 
striking in maturity upon the ear, might 
do. 

“Tt was when I was by myself, shooting 


in the Himalayas. It is difficult to ex- 
plain; and I--I’m not good at talking,” 
the young man said slowly, a hesitation 
in his words. ‘Then he looked at Lisa, 
caught her eyes, as it were, with a sudden 
violence, and seemed to leave mental 
reservations behind him. 

“You'll understand!” he said. “It 
came by a personal abasement, the sense 
of acute unworthiness, in the face of a 
world far too good to live in worthlessly. 
Providence had been so extraordinarily 
kind to me; I was so content, so well 
cared for; I was so much alive just then, 
mind and body. I saw such overflowing 
bounty in the mountains, in my own 
health, in my waking understanding. I 
was /oved—I, with all other men ; and with 
the perception of that vital fact, the be- 
ginning and end of human existence, upon 
me, it was impossible for me to waste 
myself. It’s there all the time, you see ; 
but it has not been brought home to some 
of us. I had to live for something more 
vital than—than Audos and promotion ; 
they were less than nothing for a fellow 








“As it was, Shepperton won.” 
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to spend the huge gift of life upon. That 
Chinese village, deaf and dumb and blind, 
rose up in my mind, and then I knew the 
work to which I was called, and now I am 
going to it. .-. . I know what they are 
saying, quite well ; but there are hundreds 
of men qualified to fill the billet I am 
leaving, and I know of no one who would 
go out there and do precisely what I 
mean to do.... It looks to me as if I 
have turned up the secret of life in the 
middle of ploughing the sands... . Other 
men have come upon it too, of course ; 
I’m not singular. You can hear it any 
day in the churches, but it was not they 
that made it alive to me. But now, 
please God, I'll set the joy of it in— 
these others.” 

He stopped speaking and threw back 
his head, a smile playing on his face. 
Mrs. Waterton followed his gaze to the 
hills. She had a feminine curiosity mixed 
with other emotions, but something held 
her back from further questioning. She 
saw the salient facts with rather an un- 
expected clearness. ‘This was not a man 
ruled by his flesh and the comfortable 
conventions of a polite world; rather it 
was a man who wore his mortality as 
a mere casing, a habitation for superb 
enthusiasms, the casket of the soul. He 
was trying to live by an inner light, and 
the effort had already transfigured him ; 
the trivialities that ruled the average 
mortal were cast aside. This, she sup- 
posed, was a fanatic ; but did it not look 
possible that the fanatic was right, and the 
jogging, selfish, guzzling world altogether 
wrong? And he had discerned the dim 
purport of her eagerness : she too, behind 
her prosperity, her happiness, had been 
groping blindly towards the conviction he 
proclaimed. She turned, and they went 
back to the garden with a silence between 
them. 


HEE I 


“If you have half an hour before you 
go, would you mind sparing it to me?” 

Mrs. Waterton, dressed for a day in 
town, followed her husband into his study. 
Punch had a serious air, and his writing- 
table was littered with calendars, letters, 
an engagement tablet: it was plain that 
he was in the throes of one of his attacks 
of prevision, much occupied in setting 
the autumn’s plans in order. 
“You see, darling, as you are going to 
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luncheon with the Limpsfields, you might 
fix up their visit to us, and save yourself 
some correspondence. ‘The Colonel is 
coming for the partridges, and if Peter 
could be here on the 27th, which is his 
date, we could have a pretty day together. 
I'm booked for the 3oth to the 5th at 
Rowlandson’s, so that the earlier the others 
come the better. . How would it be 
if we had Willie and his wife to dinner 
while they are here? Willie’s grouse 
rather stick in my throat, you know; 
but the best thing I can do for him is 
to give him a couple of days with the 
pheasants by-and-by; he hinted at it 
when I was on the moor in August... . 
And then there is the subscription ball. 
It’s our duty to go, I suppose—support 
local enterprise and that, but if there were 
a plausible reason for getting out of it.... 
Oh, and Lisa! what am I to do about 
this introduction of Heavitree’s? I don’t 
know the fellow from Adam. Suggest 
something, there’s a dear woman.” 

Lisa sat down on the borders of a vast 
leather chair, her hands resting on her 
umbrella, and observed through the 
window that the carriage had not yet 
come round. 

“Toes it matter?” she said. 

Waterton was rustling over a pile of 
letters. He laughed. 

“Well, I would rather not be in 
Heavitree’s bad books, for he is a decent 
chap,” he said. ‘I suppose that is why 
it matters. But to return for a moment 
to Peter-——” . 

“Punch!” Lisa said ; and something in 
her tone made him pause. She twirled 
the umbrella with a restlessness strange in 
her, and she coloured as she spoke. ‘“‘ Do 
you—does all this please you? Does it 
give you a great deal of enjoyment ? ” 


“Eh?” Punch swung round in his 
chair, “What on earth has that to 


do with it, my dear child? And what 
do you mean, quite? ‘The shooting, or 
keeping up with Heavitree, or paying 
fellows’ hospitality back in kind? Some 
things are rather a bore and other things 
are pretty lively ; I fancy that’s the way 
of it, and with me I’m fairly certain the 
lively things weigh down the balance. 
Life’s a jolly good business, take it all 
round. Have I been complaining? I 
don’t believe I have.” 

“No, you have not,” Lisa said, and 
she spun the umbrella again. “Only... 
Perhaps I am beginning at the wrong end. 























Is it all worth while? Is this what we 
are always to do, you and I,—dine and 
be dined, return silly little engagements, 
kill things, and ask other people to come 
and help kill them ?” 

There was a silence. Presently Water- 
ton said, ‘‘ You're discontented with your 
life ?” 

“ Tt—it stifles me, I think,” Lisa said. 
“ All this tangle of doing things that are 
no use—pleasant or unpleasant, it can’t 
matter—is a maze ; we seem to be going 
to run in it until we drop. Oh, we were 
made for other purposes, I am sure! 
There are larger things beyond. We 
have never touched the heart of life, and 
we never shall.” 

“If that is the way you look at it, I 
should like to know who has,” Punch 
said. He was beginning to recover from 
his stupefaction ; he spoke coldly, and he 
turned a shoulder to his wife. “ There’s 
the carriage. I'll worry through by my- 
self. In spite of your sudden spasm of 
conscience, I’m afraid business has to 
be done. What rubbish have you been 
reading? ‘To whom have you been 
talking? Run away to town, Lisa, and 
for God’s sake come back in a more 
cheerful mood. You belong to the state 
of life you happen to have been born in, 
and if you will take my advice you had 
better make the best of it.” 

He did not see her off, or say good-bye : 
these omissions and his inflection showed 
that he was hurt, and Lisa went away 
with an uneasy sensation of having been 
an inopportune fool, and an unfeeling one 
into the bargain. Yet, as she drove past 
the fields of autumn stubble, through the 
fertile smiling country, by harvests gathered 
in, and all the pomp of a year’s fruitfulness, 
she cast about her vainly to know how 
she could have spoken differently. She 
meant what she had said, but not in the 
spirit in which—for once in their mutual 
life underestimating her—Punch had 
taken them. A gulf had yawned suddenly ; 
he was on one side of it and she on the 
other. The thought of their separation 
turned her cold: it was not isolation for 
which she was looking, but an ampler 
union. 

It was not to be expected that, in this 
mood, Henrietta Limpsfield would prove 
a particularly congenial companion, though 
she was very far from being aware of 
the circumstance. She rattled on_bliss- 
fully across a well-furnished table when 
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Lisa, her morning’s shopping done, joined 
ae 

“Do have some more ot that macaroni, 
Lisa: it is the genuine Italian thing, and it 
isn’t really as rich as it—as it feels. How 
is Punch? Up to his eyes as usual, I 
suppose. He is the kind of person who 
never has an idle minute ; I do like a man 
to play really hard. He is so perfectly 
wholesome—just as you are, you dear! 
You always seem to get the full flavour of 
what you are doing, whether it is extreme 
bodily fatigue over some exhausting game, 
or a beef-and-beer dinner to the tenants, 
or a duty call at the almshouses. I wish 
I could have induced you both to make 
common cause with me about that 
wretched Shepperton boy. Our exhorta- 
tions feil flat, because of course we are 
not a bit exemplary people,—persistently 
overeat ourselves, and don’t take half 
enough exercise, and play too much bridge 
and that ; but I dd hold you and Punch 
up to him as samples of humanity worth 
imitating—antidotes for morbidness. Not 
that it was much use, I am afraid.” 

“ Has he gone?” Lisa said, refusing the 
macaroni. 

*Sailed last week. Everything given 
up—everything! And he always looked 
so possible! I shall never believe in 
respectable appearances again. It is 
rather more serious than it seems, though 
this is in the strictest confidence, and we 
don’t want it to go further. Eddy’s boy 
is going into a decline, they say; the 
mother, no doubt, over again. ‘That 
makes Douglas only one removed from 
the titl—do you see? Peter tried to 
impress it upon him ; and did put it, for a 
phlegmatic person given to monosyllables, 
rather fluently. I had washed my hands 
of the youth by that time : I believe I was 
rude in the end.” 

Mrs. Waterton changed the subject— 
never a difficult thing to accomplish with 
her loquacious friend. She did not stay 
long, for she had an appointment at her 
dressmaker’s ; and Henrietta Limpsfield, 
with the reflection that luncheon was not 
ameal at which people shone, moved 
heavily to a sofa and a French novel, to 
put in a digestive hour. 

Therattleand roar of the London streets, 
swelling to congestion again after the 
slackness of summer, struck Lisa painfully 
as she drove back to the terminus. Here 
was so much energy, here were thousands 
of people trampling, to the inward eye, 
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upon each other, intent upon the day’s 
concerns, blind and deaf and dumb, as 
Douglas Shepperton had said of his 
Chinese villagers, to the significance of 
their pilgrimage. For a brief moment she 
saw life in the ideal, the hampering con- 
ventions banished, the spirit of the 
common weal calling high and low, rich 
and mean, to far other labours. And she 
saw herself and Punch understanding the 
broader Love just because they had 
cherished the little mortal reflection of it 
so tenderly between them, standing knee- 
deep in the world’s harvest, and applying 
their ample strength, their opportunities, 
as the inner voice cried out to them to do. 
The fields of God were full of halting, 
limping, starving folk; and here were 
they, young and sturdy, surely able to do 
efficient service, and to bring home to less 
richly-dowered mortals, by sheer joy of 
purposeful living, the tie of supreme love 
which made them all in equal degree the 
heirs of immortality. . . . She soared ; she 
moved as a woman in a dream; it was 
not until she found herself home again, 
in the dusk, with somebody waiting for 
her in the portico, that she awoke, and 
that slowly. 

She lingered; it was a superb and 
mellow evening, and there seemed no 
reason for going indoors. Punch, it was 
evident, had come to remorse during 
their separation; they were no sooner 
alone than he turned to her, hunting for 
words in which to make amends. 

“T believe I was a brute when you 
went away this morning, Lisa: you were 
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troubled in your mind, and I was pleased 
to be loutish, I am very sorry. You 
talk a bit over my head sometimes; I 
don’t understand ; I forget I was never 
really fit to tie your shoe-strings.” 

“Tt is all right, dear,” Lisa said. ‘ You 
were busy, and I was . . . stupid.” 

Punch accepted absolution with his 
usual simplicity. He put his arms out 
at once and took her into them, and 
kissed her fairly and squarely on the 
mouth. 

“If there is anything I can do, Lisa... . 
You won’t have any bother about those 
engagements : I’ve fixed ’em all. I know 
most of these shooting fellows are beastly 
dull, and their wives are worse ; you are 
an angel to stand them as you do. Would 
you like to run across to the Continent 
presently? I could spare a week for 
lakes or mountains, or whatever you prefer. 
We might take Paris on the way back.” 
He kissed her again. He dropped his 
voice ; it was wistful, and it was not quite 
steady. “Lisa, isn’t that the heart of 
life? Don’t you knowI love you? Don't 
I know that you love me? There can’t 
be anything better than that, can there ?” 

Lisa hid her face on his shoulder and 
gave herself up to the swift physical 
pleasure of clinging to his strong support. 
Nevertheless, even as the sense of his 
nearness, his dearness, ran like quick- 
silver through her veins, a thought sped 
beyond this wall of their married love, 
the limit of her life, to where a young 
man, with the world well lost, began a 
task too stubborn for fulfilment. 


THE WONDER-DREAM. 


BY ERNEST RHYS. 


ip Red King with the Hundred Knights, It blew upon the turret-tops, 


A wonder-dream he dreamed, 


And thro’ and thro’ it blew the wind, 


And a wicked wind it seemed. 


And brought them tumbling down ; 
It overset the castle keep, 
As low it laid the town. 


And then the black rain fell in flood, 


And washed them all away : 


And every drop of rain he dreamed, 


Was a drop of blood next day. 
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The wrestling for the world asketh a fall ; 

Here is no home, here is but wilderness. 

Forth, pilgrim, forth ! forth, beast, out of thy stall! 
Know thy country, look up, thank God of all; 
Hold the high-way, and let thy ghost thee lead, 
And truth thee shall deliver, it is no dread. 


I is natural to think of Dr. Wallace 

| as a veteran, a grave and venerable 
figure sitting in an arm-chair half- 
asleep over volumes of forgotten lore. 
His name sounds naturally with Darwin’s, 
and his fame reaches back far beyond 
the period of Huxley and Tyndall. The 
few photographs, too, with which the 
public are familiar suggest a man full of 
years, quietly waiting through the winter 
of life for the spring which is to be. But, 
in fact, Dr. Wallace is never quiescent, 
except for a few impatient moments before 
an importunate camera. He is electric 
in all his movements. He is a force, 
physically as well as mentally. Very tall 
and very spare, with high shoulders, long 
limbs, and a countenance alert and viva- 


cious, he contradicts his age as effectually 
as any man in these wonderful days of 
eternal youth. His voice has a ring, his 
eyes have a fire, and all his movements 
are full of spring and elasticity. The 
white hair is thick and clustering ; the 
eyes behind their spectacles gleam and 
twinkle with vivacity. He talks quickly, 
cross-questions in conversation with swift- 
ness and point, and tells an anecdote 
with directness and energy. In no single 
particular, either of countenance or 
manner, does this contemporary of Darwin 
impress one with a sense of veteran 
years or the slackness of retirement. He 
is still a soldier in the front rank of the 
grand army, still a leader in the march 
of progress. One talks to him as one 
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talks to a contemporary, and conversation 
turns always to the work and the glory 


which lie just a little ahead in the 
future of science. He is the youngest 
of men. 


But Dr. Wallace must always seem, 
to those outside his acquaintance, a 
veteran whose life’s work is at an end. 
His name is so honourably, so romantic- 
ally, and so closely associated with 
Natural Selection, that most people can 
think of him in no other way than as the 
co-discoverer with Darwin of what is 
called the Origin of Species. ‘The story 
of that coincidence is one of the romances 
of science, and it is familiar to all the 
world. But it is not general knowledge, 
I believe, that both Darwin and Dr. 
Wallace derived their inspiration from 
Malthus’ work on /opu/ation ; nor is it 
quite realised that but for Dr. Wallace 
Darwin’s work might have been presented 
to the world in volumes so many that 
few would have read them! Darwin had 
been working on Natural Selection for 
twenty years when Dr. Wallace sent his 
famous pamphlet to him for Sir Charles 
Lyell to read; and but for this sudden 
surprise of his great secret it is most 
probable that the careful and laborious 
Darwin would have spent another twenty 
years on the completion of its presentation. 
Dr. Wallace’s pamphlet, so similar to 
Darwin’s work that even some of its 
phrases appeared as titles in Darwin’s 
MS., had at any rate the happy result of 
hurrying into the world a brief and concise 
exposition of the case for Natural Selection 
from the pen of Darwin. 

Those are far-off days—-so far, indeed, 
that certain learned men are now be- 
ginning to throw over “ Darwinism.” 
Edward von Hartmann has written an 
article entitled “The Passing of Darwin- 
ism,” and Professor Zoeckler has de- 
scribed this essay as “the tombstone 
inscription for Darwinism.” American 
journals are asking, “ Are the Days of 
Darwinism Numbered ?” and the French 
savants, who have never been enthusiastic 
Darwinians, are said to be fighting against 
all schools of transformism. Professor 
Fleischmann declares that “the Dar- 


winian theory of descent has not a single 
fact to confirm it in the realm of nature ; 
it is not the result of scientific research, 
but purely the product of the imagina- 
tion.” 


Mr. John Gerard has lately pub- 


* The Ola Riddle and the Newest Answer. 


lished through Messrs. Longmans, Green 
and Co. a work* which presents the 
case against “ Darwinism” clearly and 
vigorously, and this book has been sym- 
pathetically reviewed in some of the most 
responsible newspapers. On all sides 
there is a certain amount of doubt and 
hesitancy. “In the sixties of the past 
century,” says von Hartmann, ‘the oppo- 
sition of the older group of savants to the 
Darwinian hypothesis was still supreme. 
In the seventies the new idea began to 
gain ground rapidly in all cultured 
countries. In the eighties Darwin’s in- 
fluence was at its height, and exercised 
an almost absolute control over technical 
research.. In the nineties, for the first 
time, a few timid expressions of doubt 
and opposition were heard, and these 
gradually swelled into a great chorus of 
voices, aiming at the overthrow of the 
Darwinian theory. In the first decade 
of the twentieth century it has become 
apparent that the days of Darwinism are 
numbered.” 

It was through a reference to this spirit 
of anti-Darwinism that I was able to 
lead Dr. Wallace to talk to me on a far 
greater and more engrossing subject—the 
spiritual destiny of man. He chuckled 
with quiet delight at the idea that Natural 
Selection was an_ exploded theory. 
Darwin’s work, he told me, is buttressed 
and fortified by every fresh discovery in 
natural history. Darwin’s work, as set 
forth in the Origin of Species, is safe from 
the attacks of German savants. But— 
‘* Darwinism,” that is a different matter. 

“Certain writers pretend that Darwin 
said more than he said, and proved more 
than he proved,” quoth Dr. Wallace. 
“ Darwinism is very often a different thing 
from the Origin of Species. Darwin never 
touched beginnings. Again and again he 
protested against the idea that any 
physicist could arrive at the beginning of 
life. Nor did he argue for ove common 
origin of all the variety in life. He 
speaks of “ more than one ” over and over 
again ; and he also speaks of the Creator. 
It is only a few of his followers who 
have presented Darwin to the world as a 
man who had explained the beginning 
of everything, and who had dispensed 
altogether with the services of a Creator. 
Darwin must have turned in his grave 
more than once if any echoes of 
‘Darwinism’ ever reached him there.” 























‘But you differed with Darwin on one 
great point ?” 

“Yes, we differed on the question of 
the mind. Darwin implied that the 
nature of man, in its wonderful totality, 
was derived from rudiments in the lower 
animals, just as the body was derived. 
He did not deny the action of any First 
Cause, remember, but he seemed to 
believe that just as the physical structure 
of man had been developed from its first 
form by the struggle for existence, so, too, 
the moral and intellectual nature of man 
had been produced from lower forms by 
the movement and labour of humanity. 
My point is that man’s mind has obviously 
been influenced by the struggle for exist- 


ence, but that its origin is not the result, 


of natural selection. In my book on 
Darwinism 1 point out that it is un- 
scientific to believe in one single cause 
for every effect. It was believed for 
many years that the face of this earth, 
with all its majesty and homely beauty, 
was caused by volcanic action, by wind, 
frost, rain and rivers, and by marine 
denudation on coast-lines, ‘Those causes 
accounted perfectly for the general result, 
and nobody dreamed that any other force 
was necessary. But when science began 
to study the action of glaciers, it was 
found that here too was a cause of the 
modelling of the earth’s surface. ‘There 
was no break in continuity, no super- 
natural interference, no upsetting of the 
old causes, but a new force, a new cause, 
a new means, for the old and familiar 
effect. Evolution is so interesting, and 
the arguments are so nice and so com- 
pact, that many men fasten upon it 
greedily as the one and only explanation 
for all the manifold mysteries of creation. 
The temptation is great, but to yield to it 
is highly unscientific. There is not one 
cause, but many causes; evolution is a 
truth, but it is not all the truth.” 

Dr. Wallace holds that evolution does 
not account for the mathematical, musical 
and artistic faculties in man. These have 
been developed under natural selection, 
but natural selection never could have 
called them into being. These things 
were not derived from the animals, any 
more than Alpine lake basins were 
caused by sub-aerial denudation by wind 
and frost, rain and rivers. Some other 
cause has to be added to the other causes 
and influences. In a word, the spiritual 
nature of man, separating him completely 
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and absolutely from the highest of all 
mammals, has to be acknowledged and 
recognised. The gulf which separates the 
ant from Newton, the ape from Shake- 
speare, and the parrot from Isaiah, cannot 
be bridged by a struggle for existence. 
To call the spiritual nature of man a 
“by-product” is a jest too big for this 
little world. 


On the hypothesis of this spiritual nature, 
superadded to the animal nature of man, we 
are able to understand much that is other- 
wise mysterious or unintelligible in regard 
to him, especially the enormous influence of 
ideas, principles, and beliefs over his whole 
life and actions. Thus alone we can under- 
stand the constancy of the martyr, the 
unselfishness of the philanthropist, the 
devotion of the patriot, the enthusiasm of 
the artist, and the resolute and persevering 
search of the scientific worker after nature’s 
secrets. Thus we may perceive that the 
love of truth, the delight in beauty, the 
passion for justice, and the thrill of exulta- 
tion with which we hear of any act of 
courageous self-sacrifice, are the workings 
within us of a higher nature which has not 
been developed by means of the struggle 
for material existence. 


In this passage Dr. Wallace makes 
the supreme distinction, unrecognised by 
many materialists, between the struggle 
for existence fer se, and the struggle for 
spiritual, intellectual, and moral existence. 
It may perplex an evolutionist to explain 
how it is that the struggle for existence 
has not produced such useful machinery 
as wings in man, but it must perplex him 
far more to demonstrate that the struggle 
for material existence has produced in 
man self-sacrifice, heroism, disinterested 
affection, and that sense of honour which 
sets death in any form, however horrible 
and protracted, before the momentary 
telling of a lie or an act contrary to the 
still small voice of conscience. Evolution 
can account well enough for the land- 
grabber, the company promoter, and the 
sweater, but, if it fails to account for 
Raphael and Wagner, Swedenborg and 
Wesley, Newton and Laplace, Damien 
and Catherine Booth, it has not explained 
the whole mystery of humanity. The 
world, so far as history teaches, has been 
moved infinitely more by spiritual forces 
than by material and selfish forces. 

But the mass of men, interested but 
slightly in evolution or in metaphysics, is 
not yet convinced of the spiritual idea. 
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In Matthew Arnold’s phrase, we are only 
“light, half-believers of our casual creeds.” 


The world waits for proof. Neither 
Moses nor Darwin has yet conquered 
mankind. Life, with its mysteries of 
consciousness and personality, is still the 
dumping-ground of theories and dreams. 
Until science has demonstrated either 
the Soul or the Happy Accident, man 
approaches death with an open mind. 

I asked Dr. Wallace whether he be- 
lieved that light and proof would come 
from occultism. 

“Why are you afraid of the term 
spiritualism?” he asked, with a smile. 
“Spiritualism means the science of the 
spiritual nature of man, and that is surely 
a science which deserves a place among 
the investigations of mankind. Geology 
is important, chemistry is important, 
astronomy is important ; but ‘the proper 
study of mankind is man,’ and if you 
leave out the spiritual nature of man you 
are not studying man at all. I prefer 
the term spiritualism. I am a spiritualist, 
and I am not in the least frightened of 
the name !” 

“Well, then,” I  answered,—‘“ from 
spiritualism. Are we likely to get from 
this science proof of the existence of the 
soul and the persistence of consciousness 
beyond the grave ?” 

He smiled quietly. ‘I hold that those 
two points are already established,” he 
answered. ‘It is only because the 
scientific investigations of spiritualists are 
confounded in the popular mind with 
the chicanery and imposture of a few 
charlatans that the undiscriminating world 
has not studied the literature of spiritual- 
ism. <A study of that literature, an honest 
and unbiassed examination of spiritual 
investigations, would prove to the world 
that the soul of man is a reality, and that 
death is not the abrupt and unreasoning 
end of consciousness.” 4 

“But why,” I asked, ‘‘is science— 
speaking generally—antagonistic to the 
spiritual theory ?” 

“Science has not always proved itself 
a discerner of truth,” answered the 
naturalist, with his eyes twinkling behind 
their spectacles. ‘Science has had its 
bulls of excommunication for the righteous, 
as well as Mother Church. Copernicus, 
Galileo, even Harvey! Think of the 
history of those men. Who was it that 
laughed at the lightning conductors of 
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Benjamin Franklin ?—The Royal Society ! 
Who ridiculed the notion that London 
could belighted with gas >—Sir Humphrey 
Davy! The public were recommended 
by the learned Edinburgh Review to put 
Thomas Gray into a strait jacket for 
maintaining the practicability of railroads ; 
and when Stephenson proposed to use 
locomotives on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, men of science gave 
evidence proving that it was impossible 
for a locomotive to travel at the rate of 
even twelve miles an hour. The history 
of science is full of such instances, and 
I have given several of them in my book 
on spiritualism.* One has to remind’ 
oneself again and again that truth is 
born into this world only with pangs and 
exceeding tribulation. Every fresh truth 
is received with the slings and arrows of 
outrageous conservatism. ‘lo expect the 
conversion of the world to any new truth, 
or its appreciation of any new aspect of 
truth, is to expect one of those few 
miracles which do not occur !” 

“And yet,” I said, “ the mystery of life 
is the one subject which should attract 
the interest of the world.” 

‘It is interesting the world more than 
some people suppose,” he replied. “ The 
number of spiritualists—honest and an- 
nounced spiritualists—is now very great ; 
and as for the timid and secret inquirers, 
they are legion. It is coming more and 
more to the front of human inquiry, this 
study of the spiritual nature of man: it is 
certainly destined to attract the energies 
of men of science more and more as 
purely physical science exhausts its field 
of inquiry. When you have got to the 
confines of the material globe you must 
either sit down or go back, unless you 
are sensible enough to goforward. Many 
of the younger school of physicists are 
now studying psychology, and psychology 
is only a polite term for elementary 
spiritualism. As soon as you begin to 
examine the mind of man you become 
a spiritualist.” 

Dr. Wallace has furnished spiritualists 
with their charter of science in his work 
on “ Miracles and Modern Spiritualism.” 
No book has had such an effect upon 
inquirers into the mysteries of existence, 
and no book on spiritualism has so 
completely survived the attacks of scep- 
ticism and materialism. However man 
may be disposed to disbelieve some of its 
(Nichols. ) 


























stories, and however incapable they may 
be of realising the commonness of such 
spiritual experiences, it is impossible, I 
think, for any man of fair judgment to 
deny that the author has made out his 
case for inquiry. ‘The book, in its total 
effect, is a destruction of that ridiculous 
word supernatural, With irresistible logic 
and extraordinary sweet reasonableness 
Dr. Wallace shows that the “supernatural” 
of one generation or of one country is the 
natural law of the next generation or of 
another more enlightened country. He 
will admit no supernatural agency into 
the world: but he protests against the 
phrase a violation of the laws of nature, 
because it implies that mankind is aware 
of a// those laws. 

“To suppose that we have discovered 
all the laws of nature,” he told me, “is 
quite ridiculous. Radium has come into 
the world to prove—not only that there 
was one law unsuspected hitherto by men 
of science, but that some of the former 
laws and dogmas of science were the 
heresies of partial knowledge. Humanity 
must always remain a learner. ‘There is 
no finality in knowledge. If instead of 
thinking that to call a phenomenon 
supernatural demolishes the phenomenon 
and proves it to be mythical, men would 
only study the phenomenon as Darwin 
studied earthworms or Lyell studied fossils, 
there would be a speedier end to the 
number of mysteries still remaining in the 
world. It is only because these things 
are not studied that we still employ such 
terms as ‘ miracle’ and ‘ supernatural.’ ” 

Dr. Wallace is not one of those men 
who believe that everything not made by 
man must have been made by God. His 
cosmogony is spacious, and finds room 
for other intelligences ; than those of 
humanity and deity. We are compassed 
about, he believes, by an infinity of beings 
as numerous as the stars, and the vast 
universe is peopled with as many grades 
of intelligences as the forms of life with 
which this little earth is peopled. ‘To 
deny spiritual phenomena because some 
of them appear to be beneath the dignity 
of Godhead, seems to this patient and 
courageous investigator an act of folly, 
a confession of narrow-mindedness. No 
phenomenon is too insignificant or too 
miraculous for his investigation, and in 
his philosophy there is no impossible and 
no preternatural. 

He is, undoubtedly, the most courageous 
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of men of science. Other eminent men 
have examined spiritual phenomena as 
carefully and as earnestly as he, and 
some of them have uttered their faith in 
the reality of these mysteries; but from 
the year 1863, from the very beginning 
of his scientific career, on the very 
threshold of his work in a materialistic 
and suspicious world, this brave and 
earnest man—with everything to lose 
and nothing to gain—has been the avowed 
champion of spiritualism, and has fought 
for his belief with a steadfastness which 
has only increased with time. 

As one looks at him, so young and 
vigorous for all his eighty-odd years, and 
listens to the ring in his voice as he 
answers the criticism of materialism, one 
is conscious of a kind of heroism, an 
order of knight-errantry, rare and won- 
derful in the intellectual world. He has 
fought for truth openly and eagerly when 
it would have served his reputation and 
his position in the world of science to 
have kept silence. He has suffered for 
his courage, but he is so sure of the faith 
which is in him, and so comforted by the 
assurances of spiritual reality, that he is 
undismayed by the number of his enemies, 
and unaffrighted by all the punishments 
they can mete out to him. He is one of 
the happiest and placidest of men, a man 
who laughs often into his beard, a man 
content with his lonely path, a man who 
has no use for the honours and flatteries 
of the crowd. 

He has built himself a house in the 
midst of fine scenery, and looks from his 
windows across rolling hills at the distant 
sea. In his garden, where he grows the 
flowers that he loves and introduces the 
animal life he desires to study, he spends 
his happy hours and asks little more of 
the world. It isa garden _half-wild, half- 
cultivated, full of slopes and dips and 
angles, with an ancient orchard clinging 
to one of its hills, a circle of water 
gleaming in a hollow, and with flowers 
springing out of its long grasses as gladly 
as they grow in its beds. One can 
imagine no more fitting dwelling-place in 
England for this tall spare man of science, 
with the crouching head, the snow-white 
hair and beard, the grey luminous eyes, 
and the quick movements of the long 
vigorous hands. It is good to see this 
courageous truth-seeker standing there in 
the wind, with his face set towards the 
distant sea, his eyes shining with sheer 
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joy of existence, and his lips half-parted 
to drink the boisterous air. At such 
moments he seems an incarnation of 
Browning’s optimism —the man who 
knows that faith will pierce the thickest 
cloud earth ever stretched, and the fighter 
who never turns his back, but goes breast- 
forward. 

If I were to begin to tell some of the 
spiritual experiences of this great man 
there would hardly be an end to this 
paper. ‘The reader anxious to know upon 
what grounds so careful a naturalist has 
been led to believe in what other people 
call the supernatural, must turn to 
Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, where 
he will find incident enough and to spare. 
I may be permitted, however, to relate 
the first spiritual manifestation in the long 
experience of Dr. Wallace. He began, 
as so many others have begun, to take an 
interest in spiritualism through reading of 
medical hypnotism. 


It was about the year 1843 that I first 
became interested in psychical phenomena, 
owing to the violent discussion then going 
on as to the reality of the painless surgical 
operations performed on patients in the 
mesmeric trance by Dr. Elliotson and other 
English surgeons. The greatest surgical 
and physiological authorities of the day 
declared that the patients were either 
impostors or persons naturally insensible 
to pain; the operating surgeons were 
accused of bribing their patients ; and Dr. 
Elliotson was described as “ polluting the 
temple of science.” The Medico-Chirurgical 
Society opposed the reading of a paper 
describing an amputation during the mag- 
netic trance, while Dr. Elliotson himself 
was ejected from his professorship in the 
University of London. It was at this time 
generally believed that all the now well- 
known phenomena of hypnotism were the 
result of imposture. 

It so happened that in the year 1844 I 
heard an able lecture on mesmerism by 
Mr. Spencer Hall, and the lecturer assured 
his audience that most healthy persons could 
mesmerise some of their friends and repro- 
duce many of the phenomena he had shown on 
the platform. This led me to try for myself, 
and I soon found that I could mesmerise 
with varying degrees of success, and before 
long I succeeded in producing in my own 
room, either alone with my patient or in 
the presence of friends, most of the usual 
phenomena. . . . I thus learnt my first great 


lesson in the inquiry into these obscure 
fields of knowledge, never to accept the 
disbelief of great men, or their accusations 
of imposture or of imbecility, as of any 
weight when opposed to the repeated ob- 
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servations of facts by other men admittedly 
sane and honest. 


It was many years after these experi- 
ments in hypnotism that Dr. Wallace saw 
a materialisation. The medium was a 
nonconformist minister, at that time under 
the sole charge of the late Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood, Mr. Stainton Moses, and a 
few of their friends, for purposes of 
investigation ; and it was these gentlemen 
who invited Dr. Wallace to the sitting. 
In broad daylight this minister stood 
before the party, and presently from his 
side there emerged a little fluttering white 
cloud, which struggled, as it seemed, to 
break away from him. “Look!” he 
exclaimed quietly, “it has come!” and 
he manifested as great an interest in the 
appearance as any of the observers in 
the room. ‘The cloud fluttered and 
swerved and pulsated, growing larger and 
larger, until at last it stood as high as 
the medium’s shoulder and assumed the 
appearance of a draped female form. But 
it was still attached to the body of the 
medium by a narrow white nexus, and 
appeared to tug at this as though it would 
break away and be free. At this point 
the medium clapped his hands, and the 
form drifted suddenly away from him and 
moved a yard or two off. Then, when 
the medium clapped his hands a second 
time, the form clapped her hands with a 
sound heard by all present. It then 
returned to the side of the medium, grew 
fainter, flickered, and appeared to be 
absorbed again into his body. 

From that moment there was never 
any thought of turning back. Proof after 
proof was given of the reality of these 
appearances, and all the efforts to discover 
trickery, or explain the phenomena by 
hypnotism or legerdemain, only deepened 
his conviction that they were realities of 
fact. 

I asked Dr. Wallace how it was that so 
few people possess mediumistic powers. 
He believes that we are witnessing a new 
birth of these faculties, and thinks that the 
only period in the world’s history when 
the phenomena of spiritualism appeared 
to cease may be accounted for by “a 
well-known natural law.” Witches were, 
undoubtedly, mediums—that is, “ persons 
of the peculiar organisation required for 
the manifestation of modern spiritual 
phenomena.” Witches are real enough, 
and common enough in history, and by 












calling them witches we do not explain 
the mystery they present to science. In 
the dark ages, however, any woman 
whose organisation lent itself to the 
operations of spiritual intelligences, was 
described as a witch, was believed to be 
possessed by the devil, and was burnt 
at the stake. They were “burnt or 
destroyed by thousands all over the 
so-called civilised world.” 

“The mediums being destroyed,” Dr. 
Wallace points out, “the production of 
the phenomena become impossible ; added 
to which the persecution would lead to 
concealment of all incipient manifestations. 
Just at this time, too, physical science 
began to make those rapid strides which 
have changed the face of the world, and 
induced a frame of mind which led men 
to look with horror and loathing at the 
barbarities and absurdities of the witch 
persecutors. A century of repose has 
allowed the human organism to regain its 
normal powers; and the phenomena 
which were formerly imputed to the direct 
agency of Satan are now looked upon by 
spiritualists as, for the most part, the work 
of invisible intelligences on the average 
little better or worse than ourselves.” 

Dr. Wallace attaches considerable im- 
portance to spirit photography. In the 
old days when a camera was employed, and 
the photographer used his own plates or 
did his developing in secret, there was some 
just excuse for the incredulity of the world. 
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But now, when a man may buy his own 
plates, take them unopened to a medium, 
let the medium merely lay his hand upon 
the package, and then himself take them 
away and develop them, there can be 
no excuse for ridiculing as trickery or 
accident the figures which appear upon 
the photographs. Dr. Wallace believes 
that this method of investigation is likely 
to arouse the attention of the scientific 
world, 

But he is nothing of a propagandist. 
He fights for spiritualism when it is 
attacked, and he is never afraid of an- 
nouncing his own faith in psychical 
phenomena ; but he is not at all anxious 
to make converts. Men who are ripe for 
new truth will receive it, and it is good 
that the world should grow as slowly into 
the realisation of the spiritual facts of 
existence as it grew into the knowledge of 
electricity or evolution. There is no hurry. 
He spends his days among his plants 
and his books, he reads with interest on 
almost every subject under the sun, and he 
is content that progress should follow its 
own course. A happy warrior, fond of 
study and~ meditation, devoted to the 
intellectual life, contented with his lot, 
and well pleased with the simple un- 
affected satisfaction of his charming home. 
In some respects he is one of the most 
heroic and splendid figures in science ; 
he is certainly a man of simplicity and 
unaffected good faith. 
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HE nondescript Eurasian who had 
been paying the coal coolies on 


the Tan-jong-Paga wharf at 
Singapore had now finished his work. 
All day long he had sat in a rush-bottomed 
chair in the shade of the tilt of the roof 
of the coaling shed, and, as each pair of 
coolies had staggered past him, carrying 
their allotted burden on a bamboo, he 
had dipped his hand in the sack at his 
side, and given to the aftermost of the 
two a certain number of “cash ”—those 
round discs of bare metal, with a square 
hole in the centre, of which twelve hundred 
go to the dollar. But the coaling was 
finished, and the Eurasian unlocked a 
dingy shed, into which he put his chair and 
his sack, and wiping a grimy brow with 
a still more grimy pocket-handkerchief, 
slouched off the wharf homewards. 

The coolies, with much chattering and 
clicking of stout bamboos, piled their 
empty baskets in a corner of the coal 
wharf and likewise departed. 

Meanwhile, H.M.S. lVoodpigeon, 710 
tons, 900 1.H.P., was preparing to haul 
off into the stream ; the single wire hawser 
at the bow was chucked off the bollard on 
the quay by a bluejacket, so covered in 
coal-dust that his own mother could not 
have recognised him ; the /!vodpigeon went 
slow astern, tautened the stern hawser, 
and canted her bows seaward ; at the cry 
“ Let go,” the last hawser was thrown clear, 
the bluejacket raced along the quay and 
leapt on to the netting just as she moved 
slowly out to her anchorage for the night. 

Ensued a mighty scrubbing, which lasted 
from 6 till 10 p.m., and which was again 
resumed at 6 a.m. to last for another four 


hours. ‘The result was satisfactory, and as 
the [Voodpigeon steamed slowly through 
the anchorage that morning she was in- 
stinct with strength and beauty, that most 
perfect thing in an imperfect world, a well- 
ordered British man-of-war, 

She was bound for Hong-Kong, and 
this was the typhoon season, but of this 
those on board recked little: the seaman 
is ever called upon to take his chance, 
and “luck and a fair wind” represent the 
simple elements of his seagoing creed. 
They had cleared the land and were 
steaming steadily northward, when at 9.30 
the following morning the doctor came up 
on the bridge and made his daily report 
to the captain. “Richard Tregothnan, 
leading seaman, has a very severe attack 
of fever, sir.” “‘ Sorry to hear that, doctor, 
but I hope there’s no danger.” ‘I can’t 
quifeé say yet, but I have grave misgivings.” 
“Well, it can’t be helped, and I know you'll 
do all you can for him.” ‘Thank you, 
sir.” ‘The doctor saluted and retired. 

Under the top-gallant forecastle, in a 
canvas cot, lay Richard Tregothnan, L.S., 
burning with fever and very ill indeed; 
and at his side, already established by the 
doctor’s orders, sat William Farley, A.B., 
Tregothnan’s chum and “ town-y.” ‘The 
sick man was one of those rarest products 
of nature, a perfectly handsome man. Of 
pretty women there are many—-even of 
lovely ones there are a_ considerable 
sprinkling—but the male sex, it may con- 
fidently be affirmed, do not as a rule startle 
the world by their personal appearance ! 
Tregothnan was a Cornishman, hailing 
from Newlyn, and from what forgotten 
ancestor he derived his beauty it was hard 
































to understand ; for his father, a man who 
kept a humble coal and ice store for the 
use of his neighbours the fishermen, was a 
homely enough person—which adjective in 
perhaps a lesser degree might also have 
been applied to his mother. But as he 
lay there, flushed and burning in the 
tropical heat, he was a very Antinous to 
look upon. He had the bright blue eyes 
and dark curly hair which ofttimes dis- 
tinguish the Cornishman, but the wide 
level brow, the exquisite chiselled nose 
and chin, and the beautiful mouth were 
things which caused every woman who 
saw him to look at him a second time. 
Nor was the figure less beautiful than the 
face, and when he stood up his full six 
feet the line from the splendid shoulder 
to the waist, and the succeeding one from 
hip to ankle, was instinct with that light- 
ness of grace and strength with which men 
in their imaginations only dower the 
masterpieces of the old Greek sculptors. 

His chum Bill Farley was a striking 
contrast : merry black pig’s eyes peeped 
out of a brickdust complexion, and he 
was short, sturdy, and square. 

The gunboat snored steadily through the 
smooth water, the grinding of her screw 
being the only sound audible. ‘The sick 
man began to mutter : ‘‘ Hoofs, hoofs, Bill, 
not galloping, but coming after, coming after 
the ship.” He seemed disturbed and uneasy 
in his mind. All that day he lay in a stupor, 
occasionally repeating thesame thing. He 
was very ill, and getting steadily worse. 

When the sun rose punctually at six 
am. the following day it presented the 
appearance of a red-hot copper disc, and 
an hour after was hidden from view. 
No clouds were visible, neither was there 
any fog upon the sea; the horizon all 
round was perfectly distinct, but over- 
head a screen of vapour hid the sun. 
The heat was intense; it had been hot 
enough the day before, and now it seemed 
ten times intensified. A hard brassy 
glare was upon sea and sky, more painful 
to the eyesight than the brightest of sun- 
shine. ‘The sea was dead still, and an 
oily calm prevailed, which caused the 
surface of the ocean to present the ap- 
pearance of a grey scum. 

The captain came upon the bridge and 
turned to the navigator. 


‘* The very deep did rot : O Christ ! 
That ever this should be ! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 
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‘“Something like that to-day, isn’t it? 
You remember the quotation ? ” 

The navigator grunted : his incursions 
into English literature had not included 
‘The Ancient Mariner,” but if you spoke 
to him of deep-sea soundings or the danger 
angle, his countenance would brighten. 
He was an essentially useful officer. “ It’s 
a typhoon that’s coming, sir.” 

“Just what I was thinking: send for 
the first lieutenant.” 

When that functionary appeared upon 
the scene all the topmasts were sent 
down, double lashings put upon all boats, 
gratings and tarpaulins got ready for 
battening down, everything in the ship 
secured so that it could by no possibility 
work loose. 

The heat increased, likewise the glare. 
The men, their work done, lay about 
in uneasy attitudes on the forecastle, and 
spoke little; they had permission to 
smoke, but it was too hot. The water 
in the drinking tank was lukewarm and 
tasted of iron rust. 

Under the forecastle the sick man 
laboured under a growing excitement. 
“Bill, their hoofs !— galloping now — 
galloping, I tell you. It’s a white horse 
and a man on his back. His face,”—the 
voice sank to a whisper, died away, and 
went on again,—“ there ain't no eyes to 
that face, Bill; but it’s coming all the 
same.” Then the tone changed to one 
of indescribable tenderness: ‘You re- 
member Jenny ?” 

“ Ay, lad,” answered Bill: this was a 
sweet gentle girl in far-off Newlyn to 
whom Tregothnan was engaged, unknown 
to any one in the ship but Farley and 
himself, for he was a very reticent man. 

“Jenny won’t let that chap get me— 
no, no; but I wish I could see his eyes.” 
Suddenly he leaped from the cot and 
rushed out on to the deck. “ Points of 
flame!” he yelled, “points of flame! 
Galloping—don’t you hear him? Eyes, 
eyes, all flame—and the white horse; | 
hear him, I see him: my God, his head’s 
afire!” He stood shaking with excite- 
ment, the fine face set like a mask of 
stone save where the fever flamed on his 
cheekbones. 

As he ceased his frantic tirade there 
came a mutter on the sea—from whence 
as yet no one could tell; it swelled toa 
hoarse murmur, and the captain and the 
navigator anxiously scanned the horizon. 

‘It’s coming up right astern, sir.” 

6 
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**What is it? There’s no rain and no 
sea on: I can’t make it out.” 

The murmur changed to a roar, and 
then the blast came—terrific, irresistible. 
There was no sea, but the surface of the 
deep was torn up and flung in front of the 
wind. Before it at railroad pace did the 
gunboat speed, while sheet after sheet of 
almost solid water was flung up and overher. 

By Tregothnan’s cot the doctor and 
Bill Farley strove with madness, 

“ Hell is loose ; I knew it—all hell is 
loose to-day. Don’t you hear him gallop- 
ing now? He'll gallop faster yet before 
he’s done.” He sat up in his cot and 
laughed. “ You didn’t believe me, Bill, 
nor yet you, doctor—but he’s come.” 

Suddenly, as suddenly as it had come, 
did the wind drop. 

*He’s gone on -now, Bill, but he’s 
coming back—he’s coming back; but I 
don’t care—Jenny won’t let him hurt me.” 

The sun broke through the mist and 
shone hotly; a piled-up mass of violet- 
coloured cumulus cloud climbed slowly 
from the eastern horizon and_ presently 
blotted out its rays, and all around the 
ship was a dim blue darkness. 

“He’s coming again—quick this time, 
Bill,” said ‘Tregothnan. 

“Keep quiet, Dick, old lad ; he won't 
do ye no ’arm, chum: remember Jenny.” 

“ Ay, I must remember Jenny, for she’s 
waiting for me.” 

A ball of intolerable fire split through the 
darkness, and the jagged forked lightning 
tore strips from the cumulus cloud; and 
as it came, came also the thunder, deafen- 
ing, appalling. Men reeled on the deck, 
and held up helpless hands to the unpitying 
sky. It seemed to last for ever, the glare, 
the noise ; but it ceased, and then came 
the rain, solid water falling from the skies. 


“Now he'll come in earnest: don’t 
you make no mistake. Didn't I say 
points o’ fire, Bill?” 


Even Bill’s tough nerve was shaken. 
“For the love o’ Gawd, ’old yer tougue, 
Dick,—you’ll bring disaster.” 

“Not me,” muttered the sick man— 
“not me, Bill : it’s me that’s got to go ; you 
other blokes ’Il come through all right.” 

Outside was the cataract of the falling 
rain, falling as though it would burst 
in the decks. She was battened down 
now fore and aft, and men in the 
stokehold choked and gasped. ‘No, 
Thompson, I can’t do it,” said the 
captain, in answer to an appeal for air 
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down in that infernofrom the chief engineer. 
“Man alive, there’s no sea now: God 
knows if we shall come through the 
night afloat ; and when the wind really 
comes she’d sink like a stone if there 
was a hatchway or a ventilator left open. 
A stoker was hauled up from below 
struggling. ‘‘ Heat apoplexy, sir,” said the 
chief significantly, ‘Go to your post, 
sir,” said the captain sternly ; ‘‘ you have 
had myanswer: don’t you hear it coming ? ” 
It was wearing towards evening, and as the 
sun dipped it came, and all that had been 
before was as nothing. Out of the east 
came first a monstrous sea, and then the 
wind; no ordered succession of mighty 
billows, but confused, leaping, tumbling 
masses. No man could stand in that 
wind, and the captain and the navigator 
lay prone upon the bridge, from which the 
weather-cloths had been ripped in one 
single instant. Ever and anon came 
lightning, and presumably thunder, but 
no thunder could now make itself heard. 
As the captain lay clutching the stanchion 
of the bridge amidships, there came an un- 
usually vivid flash, and in the light he sawa 
pointed mass of water fall on the quarter- 
deck over the starboard hammock netting : 
that it went out the port side, carrying 
with it the bulwarks, occasioned him no 
surprise ; they had gone as if severed by 
a razor ina giant’s hand. ‘There was no 
sound of rending wood and riving iron, and 
now it seemed all in the established order 
of things that the bulwarks should go in 
this fashion. The one boat carried out- 
board had gone long ago. ‘The captain 
was a man of exceptional nerve and 
coolness, and had seen his share of bad 
weather in his long apprenticeship to the 
sea; but this—well, it was only waiting for 
the end, he told himself—that is, when his 
benumbed faculties enabled him to think. 

“A reed shaken by the wind,’—this 
occurred to him on one of the now rare 
occasions when the blast eased off tem- 
porarily. Well, it would have a_ better 
chance to-night, he thought, than this toy 
of wood and iron wallowing in a sodden 
fashion among the elemental forces of 
the world. ‘Typhoons ?—yes, he had often 
heard men speak of them. Were they all 
like this? he wondered: if so, it was strange 
indeed that men had lived to tell the 
tale. Down below the engines still re- 
volved dead slow, and as far as he knew the 
wheel wasn’t washed away yet ; it was just 
under where he lay, and he felt that he 
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would give all he possessed just to see 
and know; but he could not move—he 
could merely cling on, blind and deaf. 
Even the physical strain was beginning to 
tell now, and he thanked God that he 
was a strong man, for he was wrenched 
hither and thither, and the muscles of his 
arms and shoulders ached with the strain. 
And then he was cold, deadly cold, and 
so wet,—were people always as wet in a 
typhoon ? perhaps the water would get into 
his bones, and what would happen then ? 
The man was alive, keenly alive, and 
he knew his responsibility ; but there was 
nothing to be done, nothing which could 
be done, and from the proud position of 
captain of a ship he was reduced to a 
mere human atom, very cold and wet, 
with no power to do aught but to cling to 
a stanchion like a limpet: he wondered 
how the navigator felt, who was over there 
the other side of the bridge; he would 
have liked to ask him. His mood 
changed, and he found himself laughing, 
laughing at the mere absolute futility of 
the whole thing. So this was to be the 
end of all his schemes in life !—thank God 
he wasn’t a married man. 

The night wore on, and those who 
lived it never knew afterwards in what 
way they won through, least of all Bill 
Farley. Once ‘Tregothnan had been flung 
out of the cot on to the deck, but some- 
how he and the doctor had contrived to 
get him back, and since then he had lain 
still; but Bill knew that he was talking all 
the time, although he could hear no word 
save on the rare occasion of a lull. Once 
he heard him say, “No points of fire— 
he’s turned his back ” ; but that was all. 

It was noon the next day when the 
typhoon blew itself out, and it went down 
as quickly as it had arisen, ‘Then they 
took stock. All the bulwarks on the port 
side abaft the mainmast were gone flush 
with the deck, and every boat in the ship 
had disappeared as if it had never been. 
The whaler, which was carried outboard, 
had been swept away early—for the re- 
mainder they knew not ; when the typhoon 
came they were turned inboard and 
doubly secured ; when it was over there 
dangled the empty boats’ falls—that was 
all they knew. But they were safe, with 
helm and engines uninjured. 

Richard Tregothnan sat up in his cot : 
“T want to speak to Bill here alone, sir,” 
he whispered to the doctor. 

He was very weak now ; the doctor gave 
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him some stimulant and let him have his 
way: he knew that the end was near and 
that no human skill could avert it. 

“Come close, Bill. You think I’ve 
been ‘looney’ all along, lad, don’t you ?” 

Bill hesitated. ‘I don’t know, Dick,” 
he mumbled. 

“Yes, you do, lad, and if you don’t 
know it I do. You thought I was looney, 
speaking of galloping white horses and all 
that. But I ain’t looney now, Bill, and I 
seen him right enough, that chap I spoke 
of. If I was out o’ my senses it was fear, 
Bill, for I knew he had come for some 
one—perhaps for the ship. When that 
there fire-ball burst, that was him trying 
it on; and this here plaguy typhoon, 
that was him too, Bill. He ain’t got the 
ship, though, so that’s all right; and what’s 
more, he ain’t got me, though I’m goin’ 
out, Bill, very soon.” He lay very still 
for another quarter of an hour, while Bill, 
who had moved his chair back where 
Tregothnan could not see him, sobbed 
convulsively. Presently the sick man 
moved again. ‘It’s all right, chum,” he 
said to Farley: ‘that bloke on the white 
horse won’t never get me, because I’m 
goin’ ’ome to Jenny.” So he died. 

The life of the ship went on till evening, 
and at a little after half-past five the slow 
strokes of the ship’s bell resounded 
through the quiet evening air. Borne 
shoulder high on a grating, and covered 
with the Union Jack, came slowly and 
reverently along the deck all that had 
been mortal of Richard ‘Tregothnan. 
His messmates gently laid their burden 
on the grating prepared for it, and the 
captain removed his sun-helmet and 
opened his prayer-book. ‘The strong 
clear voice read unfalteringly on, but the 
underlying note of sadness no man could 
mistake, least of all those who now 
listened. 

“Our dear brother here departed...” 
the captain made a sign, and two men 
seized the edge of the grating, ‘‘we 
commit his body to the deep.” Into the 
clear water alongside the hammock sank 
with a sullen plunge. 

“Fire three volleys in the air.” 
Rhythmically the volleys crashed, and 
then, always sweet and always plaintive, 
rang out the “ Last Post.” 

The sun dipped beneath the horizon, 
and as the dark came once more Richard 
Tregothnan had set out on that last voyage 
which is the longest of all. 
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EW greater contrasts are to be 
found in the past and present 
history of great houses than those 

presented by the records of the family of 
the Scotts of Buccleuch. ‘These records, 
which are of the deepest interest to the 
historian, commence as far back as 1265. 
‘The first Lord of Buccleuch got his title 
in 1426. ‘The first Earl of Buccleuch 
was so designated in 1619. The second 
Earl Francis sat in Parliament at the age 
of fourteen, and was inspector of the 
levies raised in Forfarshire to oppose 
Cromwell. Moreover, when the Lord 
Protector came into power this Earl had 
the high distinction of being fined no less 
a sum than £15,000 for being the first of 
a number of Scottish nobles to sign a 
letter in which Cromwell and his associates 
are spoken of in language much too strong 
to print here. ‘The energetic Francis died 
at the age of twenty-five, and was succeeded 
by Lady Anna Scott, afterwards created 
Duchess of Buccleuch in her own right. 
One may read in the Buccleuch records 
the letter written by the Countess of 
Wemyss (mother of the first Duchess) to 
King Charles II., wherein she proposes to 
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him the marriage of her daughter, Lady 
Anna Scott, then only twelve years of age, 
with his supposed son, the brilliant young 
Dukeof Monmouth, ‘The Merry Monarch 
received the proposal with favour, for we 
find the Countess, who seems to have 
possessed a better knowledge of the world 
than she did of spelling or composition, 
writing to thank him as follows : 


Most SACRAD SOUERAING, 

I reseued your Maiestie’s most 
grasious letir, and, by the expresions therof, 
accounts myself mor hapie than anything 
els in the world cowld haue maid me. I sell 
wat for your Maiestie’s further comands con- 
serning that perticuler, as becometh, 

Dried Souerain, 

Your Maiestie’s most devoted 
and humble Seruant, 
MARGARIT WEMYssS. 


On April 20th, 1663, the ubiquitous 
Pepys notes the fact of the marriage of 
the child couple. ‘This day the little 
Duke of Monmouth was marryed at White 
Hall, in the King’s chamber ; and to-night 
is a great supper and dancing at his 
lodgings, near Charing Cross. I observed 
his coate at the tail of his coach: he gives 
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the arms of England, Scotland and France 
quartered upon some other fields.” 

The career of the brilliant Monmouth 
is so well known that there is no need of 
recapitulation here. Many of his original 
letters are preserved in the Buccleuch 
collection. ‘The handwriting is singularly 
clear and elegant, and the composition 
good. Many allusions are made to him 
and his Duchess by Pepys and Evelyn, 
but the latter’s summary of his character 
after describing his execution is perhaps 
the best :-— 


For the rest of his faults he profess’d 
greate sorrow, and so died without any 
apparent feare ; he would not make use of 
a cap or other circumstance, but lying downe 
bid the fellow do his office better than to the 
late Lord Russell, and gave him gold ; but 
the wretch made five chopps before he had 
his head off; which so incens’d the people, 
that had he not been guarded and got away, 
they would have torn him to pieces. 

Thus ended this quondam Duke, darling 
of his father and the ladies, being extreamly 
handsome and adroit ; an excellent souldier 
and dancer, a favourite of the people, of an 
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virtuous and excellent lady that brought 
him greate riches, and a second dukedom 
in Scotland. He was Master of the Horse, 
General of the King his father’s Army, 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, Knight of 
the Garter, Chancellor of Cambridge, in a 
word, had accumulations without end. See 
what ambition and want of principles brought 


him to! 


It seems that after the death of 
Monmouth some of his adherents even 
proclaimed his son King, for an old 
memorandum-book in the Buccleuch 
Charter-room says : 

Oct. 31, 1692. In the end of July, or 
beginning of August, 30 or 40 wyld people 
came to the cross of Sanquhair, and pro- 
claim’d the Earle of Dalkeith King, and in 
September thereafter Robert Hamilton, who 
was commander at Bothwell-bridge, was 
taken at Earlestown house, and after he was 
examined béfore the Councell, was sent to 
Haddingtown tolbooth. 


So much for the first Duke. A singular 
contrast in every respect has been the 
career of his present Grace of Buccleuch. 
Succeeding his father, who was a quiet, 
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easy nature,—seduc’d by crafty knaves who 
would have set him up only to make a 
property, and took the opportunity of the 
King being of another religion, to gather a 
party of discontented men. He fail’d and 
perish’d. He was a lovely person, had a 


wise, and courteous gentleman, whose 
greatest battle was fought against the late 
Board of Works in respect of property 
required for the Thames Embankment, 
the present Duke when Ear! of Dalkeith 
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represented Midlothian in Parliament with 
seemingly none to dispute his claims, until 
a bolt from the blue in the shape of an 
elderly gentleman (by the name of Glad- 
stone) in the greatest of hurries, arose in 
his path, loosed his silvery tongue, «and 
went north to spread in eloquent words 
the cult of Radicalism. Every one knows 
the result—how the Earl, ousted from his 
own territory, retired from parliamentary 
life, and succeeding to his heritage in 1884 
as sixth Duke, settled down to the trials 
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is a handsome and lofty apartment, with 
for its most curious relic the desk used 
by his father at Eton, bearing in addition 
to numerous others his name deeply carved 
by himself. On the left of the chimney- 
piece in this room hangs a fine Reynolds 
portrait of the third Duchess of Buccleuch, 
dated 1755, and on the right is a Gains- 
borough portrait—“ The Duchess of 
Montagu.” 

A very large, handsome Louis Quinze 
writing-table bears a portrait of the Duke’s 
father ; next to this stands a wonderful old 

















The Duke's Room. 


of nearly half a million acres. He is now, 
at the age of seventy-three, a hale and 
hearty gentleman, with rather an objection 
to the society chronicler, whom he is very 
apt to deceive as to his movements. For 
example, by those who know him he may 
frequently be found enjoying a quiet cigar 
in his sanctum at Whitehall, or an inspec- 
tion of his splendid horses and stabling 
in Smith Street, Westminster, or a chat 
with his doctor (for whose society he has 
a penchant), when the daily press are 
chronicling his arrival at some far northern 
seat. 

His Grace’s room at Montagu House 





carved ebony cabinet, and then the rough 
old wooden desk from Eton before 
alluded to. The writing-table is, perhaps, 
the most used piece of furniture in the 
house, as his Grace is a thoroughly busi- 
nesslike man, with ideas of his own as to 
the management of his own affairs, the 
major portion of which he personally 
attends to, 

On the female side the Buccleuch 
family seems always to have been as 
much noted for brains as beauty. Of the 


first Duchess Evelyn says, “She is one of 
her sex, and 
It is certain that in her 


the wisest and craftiest of 
has much witt.” 
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days she had much to do with the making 
of history. She died in 1732, at the age 
of eighty-two years. 

Of yet another duchess Sir Walter 
Scott, who was a kinsman, wrote : 


The lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, 
afterwards Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, 
had come to the land of her husband with 
the desire of making herself acquainted 
with its traditions and customs as well as 
its manners and history. All who remember 
this lady will agree that the intellectual 
character of her extreme beauty, the amenity 
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Scott, was a most charming specimen of 
all a man should be. He was the great 
poet and novelist’s chief comfort and 
support when his business troubles 
weighed so heavily upon him, and in fact 
became his guarantee for a sum of £4000 

The present Duchess is one of the 
kindest, the most exclusive, and the least 
known outside her own circle of the great 
ladies of society. She was Lady Louisa 
Hamilton, and is the eldest living daughter 
of the Dowager Duchess of Abercorn and 
sister of the present Duke. Although it 

















The Duchess’s Room. 


and courtesy of her manners, the soundness 
of her understanding, and her unbounded 
benevolence, gave more the idea of an 
angelic visitant than of a being belonging 
to this nether world. 


Truly a high testimonial from so great a 
source. 

This lady, the fourth Duchess, also 
possessed the friendship of another great 
Scottish poet, for she was the champion 
and protectress of James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd. She died young, in 1814, and 
was not survived many years by her 
devoted husband, who also, according to 


is necessary for her to give sundry some- 
what formal entertainments during the 
season, in virtue of her position as Mistress 
of the Robes, still in her own circle she 
is the most charming of hostesses, and 
never so happy as when surrounded by 
her numerous famiiy of which the very 
youthful members make the great house 
exceedingly lively. 

The Duchess was three times Mistress 
of the Robes to Queen Victoria, and now 
holds the same office in the Household 
of Queen Alexandra. ‘This is a political 
office, and the holder is the head of a 
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State department composed of Ladies of 


the Bedchamber, Women of the Bed- 
chamber, Maids of Honour, and others. 
The Mistress of the Robes always attends 
immediately behind the Queen at all 
great State functions, and bears her train 
at a coronation. When required to be on 
duty at Court she always wears a portrait 
of the Queen surrounded by diamonds, 
and a Royal carriage is placed at her 
disposal. ‘The office of Mistress of the 
Robes is almost invariably held by a 
duchess. 
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figure artist of rare genius. Scattered 
about the room in profusion are such 
examples of furniture, pictures, miniatures, 
china and other works of art as hardly 
ever come into the market, but are worth 
enormous sums of money. A_ special 
feature of this room is the great number 
of portraits, photographs, etc., of the 
Duke and Duchess’s family, which fill 
every available nook and corner. 

Possibly in its proportions the Ball- 
room is the finest apartment in the house. 
Its elaborate coved ceiling, with the Duke's 
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Her own room at Montagu House is 
the brightest and most cheerful of the 
great reception-rooms. It has two lofty 
bay windows looking out on the terrace, 
and from there across the gardens to the 
Thames beyond. ‘The room itself, if a 
little too florid in design for modern taste, 
is yet exceedingly comfortable. The walls 
are covered with a light restful shade of 
blue satin damask, and the woodwork is 
painted a quiet shade of grey enriched 
with gold. ‘The ceiling, like all others in 
the suite of reception-rooms, is painted in 
allegorical designs by a modern Italian 


monograms and amorini-supported shield 
forming the corners to its cornice, is a 
very fine piece of work, presumably of 
Italian design, and harmonises well with 
the rich yellow satin damask-covered 
walls, which are, as to the upper part, 
adorned by some of the finest paintings 
the world can boast, while beneath hang 
glass cases containing some hundreds of 
miniatures, about twenty-five in each case, 
dating from the time of Queen Elizabeth 
to the present day, and painted by all 
the most eminent painters. When it is 
remembered that a fine miniature at 








The Dining-room. 
The Drawing-room. 
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Christie’s will not uncommonly sell for 
four figures, one realises the enormous 
value of the Duke’s collection. ‘The white 
marble mantel of the room is a good 
piece of work, bearing the ducal arms. 
The comfortable lounges shown in the 
photograph are covered in soft silk of a 
yellowish green tone. Perhaps, after all, 
the stately Ball-room looks at its best 
when the fair-haired grandchildren of the 
house are receiving their daily dancing 
lesson, and its walls echo and reflect the 
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famed Rubens, “The Watering Place,” 
a rocky landscape with cattle and horses 
stopping to drink ; a very fine Wouwer- 
mans ; Rembrandt’s wonderful ‘ Jewish 
Bride,” and many others of great note. 
On the mantel-piece stand five vases of the 
finest old Sévres in existence, flanked by 
more cases of historical miniatures. ‘Two 
large and beautiful bronze cupids support 
bunches of ormolu lily lights in the 
corners of the room. At one end is a 
secretaire and clock of old Boule, which 

















The Whitehall! front. 


light and laughter that childhood carries 
with it. 

The most gorgeous room in the house 
is undoubtedly the Drawing-room ; but, 
notwithstanding its magnificent contents, 
it is the least successful. ‘The centre of 
the ceiling is formed by a graceful modern 
Italian painting ; but its frame and sur- 
roundings are by far too heavily gilt and 
garish in design, while the rose-red 
damask walls do not form the best back- 
ground for the wonderful works of art 
they support. In this room Rembrandt 
is represented by portraits of his first wife, 
his mother, and himself. Here is a world- 


is perhaps one of the finest pieces of 
this work extant; while at the other 
stands a Louis Quinze table, inlaid with 
Sévres plaques, and bearing some pieces 
of Sevres so costly that one is almost 
afraid to touch them. Other very choice 
pieces of old furniture are dotted about 
the room; but here and there a_ note, 
not always in harmony, is struck by some 
red-and-gold modern pieces, in the shape 
of chairs, couches, ete. 

The West Drawing-room isa handsome 
apartment, although to a certain éxtent 
also overweighted by its ceiling and the 
excessive amount of gilding on the cornices 

















MONTAGU HOUSE. 


and doorways. It contains one picture 
of unique interest. This is a view by 
Canaletto of Whitehall looking north 
from the vicinity of old Montagu House, 
showing St. Martin’s Church, then 
building, Whitehall Palace, and Holbein’s 
picturesque gate, which had a centre 
opening between two high towers of 
diaper red brickwork faced with stone, 
and ornamented by niches supporting 
marble busts. ‘The room over the centre 
arch with a_ beautiful oriel window is 
supposed to have been used by Holbein 
as a studio. In the West Drawing-room 
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The Dining-room is a large plain- 
looking apartment, with a very fine ceiling 
and chimneypiece. It contains pictures 
by Vandyck, Lely and Kneller, and over 
the chimneypiece a full-length portrait, by 
Anton Rafael Mengs, of John, Marquis 
of Monthermer, son of George, Duke of 
Montagu, who formed the greater part of 
the wonderful Buccleuch art collections. 
A great sideboard at the far end of the 
room bears on its top the inscription that 
it was cut from the same slab of porphyry 
as the sarcophagus of the Duke of 
Wellington. In the room are some fine 

















The Saloon. 


are also a very fine Ruysdael, and, in 
common with the rest of the house, grand 
specimens of old china and furniture. 
Some photographs of great interest here 
are autographed portraits of the Emperor 
and Empress of Germany. In the ante- 
room may be seen a wonderful piece of 
early German work, in the shape of a 
bird carved from the solid rock crystal and 
enriched with gold and precious stones, 
also a magnificent statuette of a knight 
on horseback in silver gilt, with a tall 
Soule clock of grand proportions and 
design, and pictures by Carlo Dolci, 
Murillo, Raphael, Kneller, Teniers and 
Cuyp. 


eighteenth-century English chairs and a 
French seventeenth-century clock on an 
ormolu pedestal, both of which for design 
and manufacture are as fine as anything 
of their kind ever made. ‘They bear the 
names of Baltazar Martinot and Caffieri. 
The most quiet, restful-looking apart- 
ment in the house is the Saloon, which 
overlooks the marble staircase. Here 
are to be seen some wonderful old 
Chinese and Japanese wares in the shape 
of china, lac cabinets, bronzes and 
screens. Some very fine Boule cabinets, 
one of them absolutely full of rare old 


Venetian engraved and carved rock 
crystal and glass goblets and _ other 
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drinking-vessels, some splendid chairs in 
carved ebony, and a particularly fine arm- 
chair in old Boule work, also a large and 
handsome malachite vase mounted in 
ormolu, which was a present from the 
Czar Nicholas to the mother of the 
present Duke, when she was Mistress of 
the Robes to the late Queen Victoria. 

One of the most interesting groups of 
the Duke’s great collection of art treasures 
is to be found ina small room appropriated 
to the use of his Grace’s private secretary. 
This is a collection of forty drawings in 
sepia by Vandyck. ‘Their size is nine 
inches by seven, and the subjects are 
all portraits of notabilities of his time. 
Etchings were made from some of them 
by Vandyck himself, and others were 
engraved by Pontius de Jode, Bolswert 
and Vosterman, and published by Martin 
Vanden Enden. ‘This collection belonged 
to Sir Peter Lely, and was purchased at 
his sale in 1680 by Ralph, Duke of 
Montagu, for #115. Their value now, 
it is needless to say, is something colossal. 
Indeed, it seems difficult to at all appraise 
the value of such a great collection as is 
to be seen at Montagu House, when one 
reads of a few tiny boxes and miniatures 
being sold at Christie’s for over £ 100,000, 
while here hundreds of such things lie 
scattered about the various rooms. 

The house itself is not of any particular 
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interest. It was built by Byrne about 
fifty years ago for a great family mansion, 
and as such it serves its purpose. From 
Whitehall one enters a large courtyard, 
past a lodge guarded by a discreet janitor 
in dark livery, and passes on to a white 
marble hall and staircase supported by 
granite columns. So far the entrance is 
sufficiently imposing, but its effect is 
marred in daylight when one turns the 
corner of the stairway and goes up more 
marble steps, which are too narrow and 
not very well lighted. However, when 
one reaches the beautiful Saloon all is 
well once more. 

On the Whitehall front the arrange- 
ment of the house is charming. A broad 
balustraded terrace runs the whole length 
of the suite of reception-rooms; and 
standing as it does some twenty feet above 
the ground level, gives a most picturesque 
view of the gardens and river, always 
providing one can lose sight of that 
ominous pile which is known as New 
Scotland Yard. ‘The garden facing the 
Embankment is (for London) extensive, 
well wooded and beautifully kept; and 
with its gay little tents, seats and tiny 
lamps, has many times formed a charming 
background for the world-famed groups 
of guests who have for so many years 
past gathered around the great house 
of Buccleuch. 

















The top staircase 








THE STRONG MAN OF THE EMPIRE. 


ADMIRAL SIR JOHN ARBUTHNOT FISHER. 


A STUDY OF 


STRANGER’S first impression of 
f Sir John Fisher is that of a strong 
still man with a buoyant spirit 
and a cheerful manner. But you can no 
more converse with him for five minutes 
without recognising a master-mind than 
hear Melba sing five bars of music without 
knowing that you listen to a mistress of 
song. Of attitude, arrangement, or adroit 
use of theatrical effect in his discourse 
there is no trace. Subtle he may be, but 
his subtlety is bluff and hearty ; it is taken 
by the careless observer for simplicity. 
Never was there a more complex soul. 
Fire and energy are hidden away under 
a crust of the cool common sense which 
British naval training requires of every 
one in the service, from cadet to admiral. 
His speech is Saxon and simple, but he 
writes like a tornado with a nib at the 
end of it--furiously, intensely. Listen to 
this. He is speaking of his old ship the 
Invincible, which was sold out of the 
service last year: 


Exactly twenty years ago she was the 
newest, costliest, largest, greatest-gunned, 
thickest-armoured, heaviest-engined, biggest- 
boilered ship in the whole world! A man 
of fifteen stone went up through the bore 
of the gun to rectify the defective vent at the 
bombardment of Alexandria; the iron on 
her sides is a solid two feet in thickness. 
Electricity, first used at sea in her, killed her 
crew freely. Everything was so completely 
duplicated at each end of her, that one side 
below had to be painted red and the other 
side green (like the steam lights !) to know 
which end of her you were in; and here 
she is absolutely obsolete and only worth the 
price of old iron, 

Pray, what is the moral? That improve- 
ments in material are so great and the pro- 
gress of invention is so astounding that we 
cannot afford to build anything but the 
very best, and build that best in the quickest 
possible time. 


He is buoyant and cheery in speech 
and writing, in work and play. His 
cheeriness is shown by his love of dancing. 
He dances as blithely as a factory girl 
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on Easter Monday on Hampstead Heath, 
and is as active in the waltz as a sub- 
lieutenant. 

To understand a man’s personality some 
knowledge of his mother is desirable. 
The mothers of great men possess one 
quality in common: they are never ordinary 
women. Sir John Fisher’s mother was no 
ordinary woman. She was strong with a 
moral courage she has given to her son, 
and her powerful mind, organising capacity 
and taste for power are characteristics 
faithfully reproduced in her family. For 
many years Mrs. Fisher resided in Ceylon, 
where she presided over the establishment 
of another brilliant son, who, among other 
distinctions, was credited with being the 
best big-game shot in Asia. 

The qualities of the mother reappear in 
Sir John Fisher ; in a form where, by rigid 
self-mastery, everything is subordinated 
to the one dominant idea—to serve his 
country. 

In person he is a broad, somewhat 
thickset figure. Clad in a reefer jacket, 
his brown honest eyes peer out from 
his strong, clean-shaven countenance ; he 
seems almost boyish,—from his portrait 
you could not guess his age as more than 
thirty-five. His ideas, expressed in subtle 
modulations of a gentle voice, suggest 
vaguely a sense of elemental power which 
you may also note in the subjects of the 
best character-sketches of Plutarch. But 
for the absence of a moustache the 
Admiral would resemble a slightly 
orientalised Bismarck; for there is a 
faintly Asiatic trait both in character and 
in his features. Some people attribute 
this trait to Cingalese, others to Malay 
origin. ‘Those who dread or dislike him 
refer to the “ Yellow Peril,” and by that 
name he is known to inefficients, whose 
waves of calumny break harmlessly round 
his feet. 

Analysis of Fisher’s character reveals 
contradictions. Governed by high religious 
motive bent into one channel, he devotes 
himself to the service of his country. For 
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England he has slaved and _ thought, 
sacrificed, schemed, threatened and 
flattered ; but he has never spared himself. 
On more than one occasion he has risked 
his career. When at the height of the 
struggle for an efficient Navy his retire- 
ment into private life was on the eve of 


accomplishment. ‘To Lord Selborne’s 
sound judgment and moral courage 


England owes the fact that the weapon 
of the modern Navy will now be placed 
in the grasp of hands that can wield it. 
For doctrinal religion and dogma Sir 
John Fisher has neither time nor taste, 
but as a historical student he knows 
the Protestant origin and _ traditions of 
the Navy, and is impressed with the 
importance of maintaining them. The 
abolition of the Maltese bandsmen from 
the Mediterranean Squadron was not 
wholly irrelevant to the existence at the 
Vatican of influences unfriendly to Eng- 
land which had been revealed in political 
agitation at Malta. 

When the service requires it Fisher is 
pitiless, cold, and cruel. At the Hague 
Conference he produced a profound im- 
pression upon his colleagues by describing 
the treatment that would be dealt out 
to the crews of foreign submarine boats. 
The diplomatists turned pale to a man. 
It is difficult for any English naval officer 
to be cruel, but cruelty is part of the 
surgery of a great reformer. Like Bona- 
parte, he knows how to discard men who 
cease to be useful. ‘The Admiral is also 
kindly in a thousand unobtrusive ways. 
Were I to describe his stealthy good 
deeds he might discover the identity of 
the writer, and as the latter has no desire 
for a lingering death of nameless horror 
they shall not be recorded. 

Yes, there is undoubtedly a useful dash 
of the savage in Fisher’s nature. It is 
related how a certain officer was guilty of 
dereliction of duty which might have been 
passed over by a Supine Commander-in- 
chief or punished with a reprimand. ‘The 
delinquent was brought before his Admiral, 
who cheerfully assured him that if it were 
time of war he would have been court- 
martialled and shot, but anyway “you 
may go home to-night. I am sorry for 
your wife and children. ‘The interview is 
at an end.” ‘This is the type of man 
required to make and keep the British 
Fleet on a war footing. 

The Admiral is a mole. His abhorrence 
of advertisement is as deeply rooted as 
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the taste for publicity in the minds of 
most of his contemporaries. He works 
in silence, and there can be no higher 
tribute to the greatness of the man than 
the fact that his personality has leaked 
out not from speeches but because of the 
dominion he establishes over the minds of 
those with whom he is brought personally 
in contact. It is little short of marvellous 
that by one speech, and one only, Sir 
John Fisher should have revealed his 
personality to the Empire. Before May 
1903 his reputation was less recognised 
than that of Jessop or of Jones. 

A Royal Academician recently told the 
writer that Sir John Fisher’s speech was 
not merely the best speech at the dinner 
of 1903, but the best speech that had 
ever been delivered within the walls of 
the Academy. However this may be, it 
left such an impression that the War 
Minister attempted to answer it at the 
dinner of 1904. 

At the banquet in question, on May 2nd, 
1903, Mr. St. John Brodrick, then Secretary 
of State for War, had as neighbour Sir 
John Fisher, then Second Sea-Lord of 
the Admiralty. ‘To the Admiral fell the 
duty of responding for the Navy. The 
War Secretary when introducing the Army 
Estimates had recently made use of the 
memorable sentence—‘‘ Let us not con- 
fuse our minds by considering the position 
and action of the Navy.” ‘The opportunity 
was too good to be lost. ‘The Sea-Lord 
liberated his soul thus : 


The great fact which I come to is that we 
are all realising—the Navy and the Admiralty 


are realising—that on the British Navy 
rests the British Empire. (Cheers.) Nothing 


else is of any use without it, not even the 
Army. (Here the gallant Admiral, amid 
laughter, turned to Mr. Brodrick, who sat 
near him.) We are different from Conti- 
nental nations. No soldier of ours can go 
anywhere unless a sailor carries him there 
on his back, 


So great was Sir John Fisher’s en- 
thusiasm when he had got so far, that 
with a sweep of his sword arm he in- 
voluntarily capsized a decanter of wine, 
which was hurled in the direction of 
Mr. Brodrick, as though a ship were about 
to be launched, not a policy denounced. 
Mr. Brodrick took the incident with great 
good temper, and expressed the belief that 
the military system of army corps he had 
just put forward, and of which he was the 
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champion, would bear the test of ex- 
perience and trial. As First Sea-Lord Sir 
John Fisher may provide the public with 
interesting matter for reflection on the 
subject of ‘four military system.” 

Sir John Fisher has pressed too eagerly 
towards his goal te spare time for the 
trifles that flavour biography of the kind 
loved by Mr. Mudie’s customers. ‘The 
gossip of Pepys, or even the notes of 
cultured raconteurs like Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff or Mr. Augustus Hare, interest the 
majority more than the memorials of a 
bookish soldier like General Von Roon. 
Von Roon was a Teuton Fisher. He did 
for the German Army what the Admiral 
has done, is doing, and is about to do, 
for the British Navy. The German 
Minister of Marine, Admiral Von ‘Tirpitz 
—no bad judge in such matters—is of 
opinion that in generations to come it is 
Von Roon, not Moltke, who will be 
remembered as the greatest military 
genius of Germany in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. If Admiral 
Von ‘Tirpitz correctly forecasts the esti- 
mate of posterity about Von Roon, it 
is safe to conjecture that posterity 
will have more to say about the services 
of Sir John Fisher to his country than 
the present generation understands. The 
man in the street does not even know him 
by sight. His portrait is to be found on 
no cigarette wrapper. ‘The music-halls 
and the biographs have not advertised 
him. And yet men who are unfit to tie 
his shoes are household words. It is not 
yet realised that for the next five years 
Sir John Fisher is the strong man upon 
whom the Empire will rely if we contest 
with our rivals the command of the sea, 
and it is he more than any other living 
man who has brought conscious efficiency 
into the Royal Navy by modernising a fleet 
saturated with traditions of a bygone era, 
at a time when the confusion of military 
affairs is the despair of our wisest statesmen. 

Under various forms and in successive 
appointments, both ashore and _ afloat, 
Admiral Fisher has long been engaged in 
doing for England the maritime equivalent 
of the work which Von Roon accom- 
plished for Germany—viz., to give to 
the sovereign and people of Britain an 
efficient force on a war footing, ready 
for immediate action, and sufficient and 
efficient to meet and beat any reasonable 
maritime alliance that could be brought 
against it. ‘The task of reorganising the 
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British Navy is more difficult even than 
the task of developing the German Army, 
for while across the North Sea the best 
brains and capacity are in steady demand 
for the higher appointments in the public 
service, simple merit ‘does not always 
secure advancement in our country. 

Admiral Fisher’s achievement therefore 
is not merely to have risen without family 
interest or wealth: to have overcome 
obstacles, and to have steered through 
cross-currents of every kind, but to have 
arrived at his goal with a store of ex- 
perience, imagination and high - spirits, 
with his natural force unabated—still a 
young man. Envy, hatred and malice on 
the one side, and the sweet poison of 
ease and flattery on the other, have left 
Fisher’s cheery spirit unscathed. 

Fisher’s reputation in the service in 
which he has spent his life is peculiar. 
He would be no bigot for accuracy who 
averred that he is loved by the majority 
of his contemporaries. ‘They recoil with 
aversion from his lifelong campaign against 
exploded. ideas in the Navy. Naval 
history is a record of exploded ideas. In 
the old days naval battles were sailors’ 
battles. Naval battles to-day are admirals’ 
battles. Under the old system it was 
necessary that the admiral should be a 
very brave man, but it was not necessary 
that he should be a thinking admiral or a 
strategist, to win battles. All that he had 
to do was to see that his captains laid 
each ship alongside an enemy’s vessel. 


No torpedoes disturbed his rest. Actions 
at long range were unknown. Now- 
adays an admiral must master the 


science as well as the rule-of-thumb of 
his profession : he must be mathematician, 
strategist, and diplomat ; he must possess 
a will and nerve of iron, arrive at quick 
decisions, and have a good physique. 
Sir John Fisher is equipped with all these 
qualities. But he has others. 

Except at the siege of Alexandria, when 
in command of the ZzvincibZe, and in China, 
Sir John Fisher has seen little active 
service. Frankly speaking, his reputation 
rests on deeds that stir no man’s blood, 
but what he has done already is enough 
to make the reputation of a dozen admirals. 
He has received substantial assistance from 
helpers like Lord Charles Beresford, the 
late Admiral Watson, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg and Captain Percy Scott; 
to Lord Selborne especially is recog- 
nition due for his political courage in 
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backing Sir John Fisher at the crisis of 
modern naval history. It has already 
been said that Fister makes no public 
speeches. But he cam speak with burning 
force. If his eloquence were to “rob the 
Hybla bees,” it would be of their sting 
rather than their honey. When he talks 
you may love him or hate him, but you 
cannot but attend to him. His words 
are shod with jagged edges that cling 
mechanically to the memory. ‘This is 
the man to whose affluence of deed and 
poverty of word is due the fact that the 
Navy to-day is fit to deal as it deserves 
with the covetousness of our well-armed 
neighbours hungry for “a place in the 
sun ”—z.e., a bit of Britannia’s store. His 
task is not yet done. 

There are those who credit Fisher 
with illimitable and even dangerous 
ambition. Whether Fisher’s alleged am- 
bitions are political or not is not known, 
but this much is certain: the noble 
patriotism, supernatural energy, con- 
tinuity of idea, lucidity of thought 
and grasp of principles exhibited by 
Fisher since he commanded the Lxcedlent 
have procured for him the steady drip of 
vitriolic detraction. Men of the old school 
in their heart of hearts still resent the 
introduction of steam into the Navy. 
These are the men who resisted the 
abolition of masts and yards long after 
yards and masts had ceased to fulfil any 
useful function in the Navy. ‘These are 
the men whose spirit is illustrated by the 
historical minute of the Admiralty on the 
subject of steam in Lord Melville’s day : 


They felt it their bounden duty, upon 
national and professional grounds, to dis- 
courage, to the utmost of their ability, the 
employment of steam-vessels, as they con- 
sidered that the introduction of steam was 
calculated to strike a fatal blow to the naval 
supremacy of the Empire ; and to concede 
to the request preferred would be simply to 
let in the thin end of the wedge, and would 
unquestionably lead to similar demands 
being made upon the Admiralty from other 
departments. 


No! ‘The half-pay admirals do not 
love Fisher. To listen to them you 
imagine that the Navy is going to the 
dogs: it always has been going to the 
dogs since Alfred the Great. But the 
service itself is an infallible judge of its 
best men. It would be safe to leave to 
the captains and lieutenants of the fleet 
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the selection of those who are to com- 
mand them in time of war. ‘There is no 
doubt upon whom their selection would 
fall if a vote were to be given as to who 
was to be the supreme commander in a 
national crisis ; and if the service chooses 
Fisher with one voice it is because of his 
self-mastery and restraint during long years 
of jealousy and detraction. 

To understand the nature of the task 
which Fisher has accomplished and that 
which he is about to undertake, remember 
that the English fleet, unlike the Japanese, 
is hampered with obsolete survivals from 
a distant past. It is only a few months 
since the issue of boarding-pikes was dis- 
continued to His Majesty’s ships. Since 
the French, the Russians and_ the 
Germans used iron or steel, boarding- 
pikes have been of no use, but their issue 
was continued for fifty years in our Navy 
after they were useless. ‘This is the evil 
spirit which Sir John Fisher has had to 
cast out: because a thing existed in 
Nelson’s time therefore it is right. The 
labours of Hercules were the pleasant 
solace of a summer day. compared with 
the task of impregnating the Royal Navy 
with the scientific spirit, The work is not 
complete, but nine-tenths of what has 
been done is due to Sir John Fisher. 
The spirit of Nelson happily survives in 
full strength, but along with the spirit of 
Nelson there survive other things which 
are better dead. Until recently the out- 
break of naval war was a detail which 
the Admiralty left to Providence. Nothing 
was ready. A politician is always at the 
head of the Admiralty, cricket and bridge 
occupy public attention, the Navy is out 
of sight and as a consequence out of mind. 
A hundred years ago the oceans of the 
world were mapped out into divisions 
where British squadrons were stationed. 
The ships that were then propelled by 
sail were gradually replaced by steamers, 
and these in turn became ironclads. But 
in the three transitions from wood to iron, 
from iron to steel, and from sails to steam, 
the Navy produced no master-mind 
capable of co-ordinating the sea power of 
Great Britain until Sir John Fisher hoisted 
his flag on his beloved Renown in the 
Mediterranean. It was not until the cares 
of that great fleet belonged to him and he 
was in a position of authority, not only to 
speak his mind but to command a hearing, 
that our rulers were told the plain truth 
and their faces were turned in the right 
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direction. | Unreadiness for war was the 
system favoured by England. 

Fisher performed his gigantic task in 
silence. He made no speeches, with the 
exception of the discourse at the Academy 
dinner; he published no articles; he 
abhors pressmen ; he does not advertise. 
At four o’clock every morning he is at 
his desk, and with the relentless persistence 
of machinery he coins will-power into work 
day after day, week after week, month after 
month, until at last he fills the greatest 
office in the Empire—that of First Sea- 
Lord—the man who orders the fleet. 

To understand the extent of Sir John 
Fisher’s work it is necessary to remember 
that successive Parliaments and Govern- 
ments forgot during many decades that 
our fleet differs from our army in two 
essentials. ‘The defeat of an army may 
be repaired by sending to Australia and 
the Argentine for more horses, to Spain 
for more donkeys, to England for more 
generals, and to the Empire at large for 
more troops. ‘The defeat of a battle-fleet 
is final, eternal, and irreparable. Genera- 
tions must pass before the country that 
loses the command of the sea can hope 
to recover it, and there is no record in 
history of an empire that has once lost the 
sense of sea-power surviving to regain it. 

Secondly, a fleet differs from an army 
inasmuch as a fleet, unlike an army, to be 
of any use must be ready for instant war. 
No State is rich enough to keep its army 
on a war footing: the mobilisation of the 
armed nations at the beginning of war is 
an affair of weeks; but all money and 
energy are thrown away on ships of war if 
they form part of a sea-going fleet which 
is not ready in every detail to strike a 
blow on the enemy’s coasts, which are our 
frontiers, five minutes after the declaration 
of war, and twenty-four hours before if 
the Government is wise. 

When Fisher was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean nothing was ready. Material and 
personnel were alike deficient. England 
had not in 1g00 a single fleet in any part 
of the world which was ready for war. 
‘The Commander-in-chief of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet set to work to place his own 
squadron in a proper condition. A story 
was told in many wardrooms in the middle 
of igor that one of the things that 


** Jacky,” as he is known in the service, 
desired to know was what captains and 
what ships would be supplied to him in 
the event of war with certain Powers, 








The Admiralty, after the fashion of lands- 
men peacefully working behind closed 
doors for a rich nation, and with certainty 
of pensions secured on consols, replied 
that when the time came everything would 
be “all right,” and that the Commander- 
in-chief might “trust” the Admiralty. 

Humour is one mark of greatness. No 
man without humour is ever to be trusted 
with big jobs. It is understood that 
when Lord Selborne, the Sea-Lords of the 
Admiralty, accompanied by the Director 
of Naval Intelligence and the Civil Lord, 
departing from all precedent, visited the 
Mediterranean to satisfy themselves as to 
the revolutionary proposals and requests 
of the Admiral, they were convinced, not 
by a State paper, but by a snatch of 
Yankee doggerel. When they arrived in 
Malta the Lords of the Admiralty are 
said to have reiterated the statement that 
when the time came all would be well, 
and that the Admiralty might be trusted. 
The eye of the Commander-in-chief 
twinkled as he quoted the motto written 
up in a barber’s saloon in a mining camp 
in Idaho: 

In God we trust, 
And in none other ; 
To trust is to bust, 
And to bust is h——. 


Too long had the nation “ trusted ” in 
its luck, in its Lords of the Admiralty, 
in its wealth, in its size, and in its prestige. 
But the time had come and the man 
when the Navy was about to be trans- 
formed and reorganised_as a war machine 
actually fit to go into action at any given 
moment. That this was done well and 
in silence is Fisher’s doing. 

Fleets on a War Footing is the gospel 
according to Sir John Fisher, Those 
who know declare that any one harangued 
by ‘‘ Jacky” on this subject has no option 
but conversion. The ‘anxious form” 
once occupied by the Lords of the 
Admiralty at Malta was soon filled by 
earnest penitents who had heard the truth 
at Admiralty House, Valetta, and found 
salvation after hearing Sir John Fisher. 
The lecturer quotes Scripture with rever- 
ence and point. His knowledge of Holy 
Writ would equip a vicar. It is greatly 
to the credit of Lord Selborne and his 
civilian colleagues, more especially to Mr. 
Arnold Forster, that the new standard of 
naval efficiency laid down by Sir John 
Fisher, and driven into their minds by apt 
Biblical allusions, was accepted by them, 

















laid to heart, and carried into effect. 
Estimates that were to be cut down were 
raised ; expenditure that was unwise was 
abandoned ; and the country’s outlay, so 
far as it could be controlled, was directed 
into useful channels. ‘That visit of the 
Kirst Lord and his colleagues to Malta 
was a memorable event in the history of 
the British Navy. ‘The Admiral must 
have been at a disadvantage in the 
presence of trained politicians cunning in 
dialectics, and with every incentive to 
cling to the old groove. Like St. Paul, 
his bodily presence was weak, and 
compared with the political athletes of 
Parliament his speech contemptible ; but 
when it was known in the fleet that the 
Lords of the Admiralty were really going 
to tackle Sir John Fisher on his own 
ground the betting was two to one that 
the Commander-in-chief would carry the 
day—and those who backed “Jacky” 
won their money. 

The work of a naval Commander-in- 
chief is crushing; but Admiral Fisher, 
who is never in a hurry, always gives the 
impression of tranquillity and leisure, 
which is a restful contrast to the fussy 
importance of ordinary ‘‘busy” men. 
The interminable torrent of appropriately 
named “ foolscap ” which pours out from 
Whitehall is enough to occupy any 
Admiral for the whole of his time. Sir 
John Fisher does his pen-work mainly 
with his own hand, and his output is 
greater than that of many a scribe in 
Fleet Street. Autograph letters carry 
greater weight than typewritten communi- 
cations, and the iron constitution with 
which Fisher is endowed is worked at 
its top speed every hour of every day and 
every day of the year, and has helped him 
to make his opinions known to every one 
whose influence is worth gaining. He 
has been learning to rule for sixteen hours 
a day for fifty years. 

Sir John Fisher has never been inter- 
viewed, but his views on the British Navy 
will not be seriously misrepresented by 
what follows. ‘The country cannot afford 
to spend more than £ 60,000,000 a year 
on the defensive services, and therefore 
every penny spent on a paper army, or on 
useless soldiers—we had go,o0o0 in 1899, 
and more now—or so-called “‘ volunteers,” 
who cost money but cannot fight, is a 
penny taken from the Navy, ‘‘whereon,” 
as the Articles of War say, ‘‘ under the 
good providence of God, the wealth, 
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peace and safety of the country doth 
chiefly depend.” ‘lo know how best to 
spend the money we must entrust it to 
thinkers. The German General Staff 
know of every blacksmith’s forge in 
England, and of every painting of value 
in every country house of importance ; 
but the ignorance of the British Admiralty 
is shown by the fact that they did not 
hear of the cession of Heligoland to 
Germany till after the transfer, although 
Heligoland is the naval key of the Baltic. 
The thinking department at the Admiralty 
is now a reality, under one of the ablest 
officers in the service—Prince Louis of 
Battenberg. It was Sir John Fisher who 
devised the plan for making the heads of 
the Army think, and he is now looked at 
with holy horror not only by the retired 
admirals, but also by the retired generals. 
One distinguished veteran recently de- 
scribed the Report of the Esher Committee 
-—-mainly the work of the Admiral—as 
“‘ messing up the Army by a d swab.” 

Sir John Fisher is no disciple of 
the school of military policy represented 
by Mr. Brodrick and Lord Lansdowne. 
Would the Army be of the slightest avail 
if the Navy failed to keep command of 
the sea? No, because England would be 
starved into submission in three weeks, 
The maintenance of sea supremacy has 
at last been assumed by the Cabinet as 
the basis of the system of Imperial 
Defence. Is our supremacy assured by 
the Army at the present moment? 
Certainly not. The Army can do nothing 
to save us, however increased and im- 
proved. By no stretch of the imagination 
can it reach the power of the Grand 
Army of the great Napoleon, or be of any 
practical service to England or the Empire, 
until the Navy is made so efficient as a 
fighting machine as to be supreme at sea. 
Unless supreme at sea we starve in war- 
time, army. or no army. Invasion is a 
bogy, used by certain interests to increase 
the number of army appointments. No 
sane enemy invades if it can starve its 
foe. 

The nation has sleepily contented itself 
with the belief that our rulers have pro- 
vided a Navy ready for instant war. 
After the first six months they took the 
South African War very calmly. Cricket 
scores from Australia filled the newspaper 
placards. This was a compliment to the 
Navy. The public do not really care 
who governs or who are the Ambassadors 
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or the Judges, nor do they care when one 
Secretary of State creates six army corps 
and his successor abolishes three—army 
corps that can never leave England unless 
the- Navy is supreme, and will never 
leave it if it is. In fact, the country 
cares about nothing, because the Navy, in 
which we glory, is so strong that we may 
go on buying and selling and eating 
and drinking and marrying and giving 
in marriage, as in the days of Noah, who 
took too much to drink. 

This is substantially the gist of the 
creed held by the school of naval men who 
regard Sir John Fisher as their prophet. 

“T have had an hour or two with 
Fisher,” said a naval officer. “ He is 
splendid. It is refreshing to hear him, 
but what is so wonderful about him ‘is 
that he is and always has been in a 
position to carry reform.” Other admirals 
scream or howl against reform or for it, 
but have not carried great reforms. This 
quality of persuasiveness is used by Fisher 
with singular effect on the Government 
and the Sovereign. Queen Victoria was 
greatly attached to Sir John Fisher. On 
one occasion, when a certain French 
admiral was visiting Osborne at a time 
when the relations between the two 
countries were somewhat strained, Her 
Majesty said to Sir John, ‘‘We should 
like you to be very nice to Admiral 
Gervais.” ‘ Madam,” said the Admiral, 
“T will kiss him if he desires it.” 

There is no such diplomat in the world 
as your efficient admiral. His arguments 
are upstanding, visible, and persuasive, 
and they speak mutely from the guns of 
the fleet. ‘The maintenance of European 
peace during the Boer War was more due 
to Sir John Fisher than to any other man, 
owing to the standard of perfection to 
which he raised the Mediterranean Fleet. 
When he went to the Fleet the average 
speed was eleven knots ; when he left it 
he had added a couple of knots to the 
speed of the ships. In the Mediterranean 
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leet the Belleville boiler gave no trouble. 
‘The Admiral informed the chief engineers 
that trouble with the Belleville boiler 
would be regarded as proof of inefficiency 
in the engineers’ department, and _ that 
half pay would be the ‘result. ‘The Fleet 
was constantly exposed to severe tests for 
speed, but a breakdown never occurred. 
When efficiency is really required it is 
generally forthcoming. During the Boer 
War the system of information regarding 
enemies’ ships organised by Sir John 
Fisher was so perfect that at any time of 
the day or night the position of every 
foreign man-of-war throughout the world 
was accurately known. Had war broken 
out in 1gor or 1902, all that foresight 
could provide for was done. From Con- 
stantinople to the Straits of Gibraltar 
every conceivable problem had _ been 
worked out in such perfection that, no 
matter where or how war broke out, the 
Commander-in-chief would have been 
ready for all eventualities. 

A naval officer of high rank, whose 
name is a household word, recently said, 
“Jack Fisher’s advent at the Admiralty 
should delight the heart of the nation 
if they really knew what it means for 
efficiency.” 

As First Sea-Lord Sir John Fisher will 
be ready for any storm, and the public 
will soon discover more interest in the 
Admiralty than has been shown since 
Trafalgar. Gunnery efficiency will be 
required, not approved, by the Admiralty ; 
useless squadrons on distant stations will 
be withdrawn ; the naval force of Britain 
will be concentrated. Sir John Fisher 
dislikes maritime alliances: you cannot 
shoot a friendly admiral for ignorance or 
negligence. He considers that Britain, 
to be safe, must rely on her own right 
arm, and that the right arm, being the 
Navy, should govern Imperial Defence. 
If the Navy is the right arm of Britannia, 
John Arbuthnot Fisher is the right arm 
of the Navy. 
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Roman Wall at Cuddy’s Crag, near Borcovicus. 


A FORGOTTEN FRONTIER 


BY EDWIN 


7 AYFARING one day last summer 
I chanced upon an ancient 
shepherd lying under a haw- 
thorn on the wildest part of the North- 
umberland fells, and asked of him in the 
fulness of my heart the nearest way to the 
famous Roman wall, somewhere close in 
the neighbourhood. And that individual, 
eagle-beaked, black-eyed, with a ripple 
in his grizzled hair suggesting that his 
ancestors might, in the far away, have 
come from the great Roman stock, raised 
himself and stared, then shook his head : 
“'There’s no wall here,” he said, in his 
broad North-country tongue, “none but 
the broken sheep dyke yonder, on which 
the crow is sitting.” 
“Ay, but it’s the Roman wall I want,” 
I persisted—“ the wall built a thousand 
years before your ancient sheep dyke was 
quarried, Surely you have heard of it ?” 
But again that shepherd shook his 
venerable locks, and said there was no 
other wall, while as for Romans there 
were none of that name there now; they 
had all left before his time, if indeed there 
had ever been any. He was obviously 
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hopeless as a guide to the antiquarian, 
good a one as he might be to his flock, 
therefore I gave him his promised ounce 
of tobacco, and passed on to the quest 
alone, thinking to myself that all the 
vandalisms of the past might easily be 
understood when the present could 
produce such examples of ignorance and 
indifference. 

Up for half a mile went the fell road, 
into a desolation as complete as though 
no one had penetrated those green wilds 
since the legions of the Mistress of the 
World last left them, long ago. Grey 
stone alone showed through the rock and 
heather of the wilderness; the mountain 
sheep were as coy as though they had 
never been herded; not a sound broke 
the stillness of the leagues of moor 
stretching on either hand, save the cry of 
a chance peewit or a curlew in the swampy 
hollow ; and then, just when that desola- 
tion was supreme, and the new world 
of to-day seemed infinitely remote, the 
wonder I was in search of rose in front 
with dramatic suddenness. 

It will be remembered that when the 
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Romans conquered Britain they came in 
at the extreme south-eastern corner, and 
then crossed the Thames, probably to the 
west of 
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right and left, were as continuous, in spite 
of the lichens on the masonry and the 
veil of moorland growths half hiding the 

slopes, that 





London, 
and passing 
northward, 
established 
great camps 
at Chester 
and_ York, 
and drove 
all who 
would not 
surrender 
into the 
outer _ bar- 








one could 
imagine 
time had 
rolled back 
a thousand 
years, and 
the silence 
of the fells 
was that 
which must 
have fallen 
on the great 
divide with- 








barism of in a_ few 
the desolate months of 
country the Roman 
between retreat. 

modern Pretrorium, Borcovicus. S we h 


Scotland 

and England. This famous debatable land 
earned its name long before medizval 
moss-troopers harried there, or Percy or 
Douglas met in the joys of personal 
combat. It represented the farthest 
real expansion, the extreme edge of the 
Roman Empire; and for years all the 
irreconcilables of the conquered South, 
reinforced by turbulent tribes of Scotia, 
gathered there, and, needless to say, took 
terrible vengeance on the Roman terri- 
tories whenever occasion offered. At 
last things got so intolerable in those 
regions that the Emperor Hadrian came 
over in A.D. 119, and with the rough but 
effective strategy of the time built a wall, 
inflexible as the Roman purpose itself, 
across England from Tyne to Solway. 
Severus after him either repaired or re- 
built that mighty barrier; and there it 
stands to this day, splendid in desolation, 
deserted and neglected, despoiled and 
maltreated by generations of ignorant 
barbarism, but nevertheless the selfsame 
wall the Romans left, redolent in every 
yard of its seventy miles of the splendid 
dead and their invincible determination. 

I chanced upon the Wall that day of 
my first introduction to it about midway 
between the two seas, and at a place 
where its several features of southern 
ditch, vallum, road, barrier, and northern 
ditch were close together and in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. The steep 
fosses, grassy ramparts, and silent though 
still available roadway stretched away to 


moments 
breed inspiration, and as I threw myself 
down upon the ling and cotton-grass the 
ghosts of the past rose from that historic 
ground, and I could almost see the black- 
browed Hadrian at the head of a troop, 
glittering in brass and scarlet, come riding 
over the hills from the camp by the Tyne 
to set the line of the barrier along the 
course perhaps of some old Pictish frontier. 
And then, in the easy succession ef that 
mental picture, the builders followed 
afterwards, the many-tongued legionaries 
doomed to a barren exile, and swarming 
British who skulked and whined and 
built under the biting thongs of their task- 
masters. ‘The kestrels nest to-day on the 
quarries whence the stone was brought, 
and here and there on the ledges you 
may find even now a Roman name— 
Junius Brutus the decurion; Securus, 
Justus, and Malthrianus, worthy brothers 
of the pick and chisel, who have handed 
their names down to posterity more 
effectually by twenty minutes’ idle chipping 
than others can do by a life of ambitious 
labour. They made that wall between 
them sixteen feet high and eight feet thick, 
while the fosse outside it was ten feet deep 
by forty feet across the top. Time has 
worn it down where the soil is soft, and 
where it is hard the heavy blocks of black 
stone lie bedded in fern along its rim as 
they were left by those whose splendid 
pride of purpose would turn for nothing. 
Slowly the frontier barrier crept from 
Tyne and Solway—a formidable white 











rampart, nearly thirty feet in height from 
ditch bottom to coping-stone, clambering 
over the Northumbrian hills and dipping 
into the valleys, an awe-inspiring work to 
the barbarian on its north side, and on the 
other linking, one by one, those masonry- 
girt camps already built to harbour 
legionaries protecting the workers. Under 
the lee of the barrier ran the military 
road by which supplies came up from 
either coast, and a few hundred yards to 
the south of that was another ditch with 
an earth-bank topped by palisades, to 
prevent any surprises from conquered 
Britons on the south. It was a vast 
undertaking, and when it was finished 
Rome, who was sparing of her own 
veterans, garrisoned it with mercenaries 
from all the four corners of her empire. 
Asturians, Batavians, Tungrians, Gauls, 
Dalmatians, Moors, Thracians, were all 
crowded into that glittering ribbon of 
varied life that for some three or four 
hundred years lay across the English 
border country. 

What a strange picture it is—-those 
many nations in separate camps all facing 
the barbarian and serving one distant 
master! Greek must then have been one 
of the native tongues of the border-side, 
and Frank and Arabic as familiar to British 
hucksters who brought in corn and hides 
for barter as their proper tongue itself. 
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patriotism blended them into one whole 
as far as the enemy was concerned. 
Against that iron frontier he could do 
little or nothing. He blessed his heathen 
deities when ambitious fighters like old 
Lollius Urbicus came down off its ram- 
parts and strove to push the Roman 
dominions north again; and he broke 
the heart of Severus when he came in 
full purple to crush him in his fastnesses 
beyond the Forth. But for the rest the 
silence of Roman writers as to the Wall 
through all those long years is perhaps 
the most eloquent testimony of its effi- 
ciency. Now and again, probably, the 
tribesmen, forgetting old wounds, crept 
up in the gloom of the northern winter 
nights and rushed some weak place. And 
then the tide of vengeance poured for 
a time over the battlements, luckless 
Thracians or Gauls gave back before the 
fire and sword of the wild northmen, and 
all that seventy miles of garrison burst 
into a blaze of torches and warning fires, 
while horsemen set out as fast as hoofs 
could go to get help from York or Chester, 
and skiffs put off from ‘Tynemouth to 
carry news abroad that England was lost ! 
But what could Pictish boar-spears and 
javelins do against the twenty-six fortress 
towns threaded on Hadrian’s masterpiece ? 
Here and there, even to-day, within sight 
of the steam engine and sound of abbey 

















North Gateway at Borcovicus. (Housetops). 


They kept their separate weapons and 
their worships, those polyglot garrisons, 
no doubt; but a stiffening of Roman 
legionaries from the Tiber and a common 


bells in the valley, you may mark where 
they came through, and note the bright 
red flush on the walls of praetorian houses 
that have never faded since those long- 
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forgotten flames sank down ; but for the 
most part the great wall served its purpose, 
and imagination has to fill up the gaps 
history has left in its records, 

Happily the barrier tells its own tale 
very fairly, and patient search has pieced 
together much of its silent narrative. 
Probably the garrison began on a purely 
military basis. The walled towns were 
two miles apart, and between them at 
regular intervals stood square towers 
called Mile Castles, ‘These were occupied 
by ten or twenty men on outpost duty. 
Along the top of the wall between mile 
castle and town the sentinels paced 
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Happily they loved the chase, and the 
Pictish woods were full of ‘fearful wild- 
fowl,” the pursuit of which must have led 
to many a bloody but forgotten battle 
between soldier-hunters and enemy. 
Then in the earth of the trench bottoms, 
just above the crumbling memorials of 
a purely military occupation, we begin to 
find a female trinket here and there, a 
long brooch-pin, or a dim and_ broken 
little ring that could never have fitted 
any but the smallest and softest of fingers, 
—the women were coming! As. time 
went on the tone of the engraved altars 
and mural inscriptions emphasised this 

















Roman remains at Chester. 


constantly. Here and there a stone in- 
“'lo the Thunderbolts of the 
suggests the place where one or 
other of them may have been struck down 
by lightning. Hot summer and bitter 
northern winter they paced to and _ fro, 
the wilderness of. Caledonia in front and 
their citadels below. In these strongholds 
there were walls to keep out the weather 
as well as the enemy ; streets and barracks ; 
1. forum, and a red-tiled court house ; 


scribed 
Gods ” 


baths of a sort, and banquet-rooms where 
tribunes, prefects and centurions met to 
drink their Rhenish wine in as good an 
imitation as they could make of Roman 
luxury, and by the big pine-wood fires 
brag of war and sport, or bemoan their 
fate with all the fierce emphasis of exiles. 


change. The grim brevity of the tablet 
recording that such and such a preetorian’s 
men had made a thousand paces of the 
wall to right and left, or the bachelor joy 
of hunters erecting a tombstone to a 
mighty boar killed in the forest of Gils- 
land, gives place to a series of inscribed 
stones breathing the very spirit of the 
keenest domestic affections. Who can 
read, without perceiving this alteration, 
such inscriptions as that whereby a cen 
turion devotes an altar to the shades of 
his “dear little daughter of 12,” or the 
beautiful cenotaph, dredged from the mud 
of the ‘Tyne, on which one Barate com- 
memorates her who was his slave in 
Palmyrene ; his wife, we may guess, in 
Gaul; his deity in Britain; ending with 























an exclamation—“ Alas for Barate !”— 
full of pathos and meaning after fifteen 
hundred changing years. 

The museums along the line of the 
great demarcation, every inch of which 
the nation ought to cherish, are rich in 
evidences that the parti-coloured garrison 
Rome planted on her frontier took root 
in the soil after a few generations. ‘The 
southern slopes below the camps are, 
even to-day, scarred by the remains of 
the old terrace gardens, where the mer- 
cenaries tried to cultivate things never 
native to the cold Northumberland bogs ; 
and curious little flowers, suggestive of 
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Italian Alps, grow in the crumbling 
masonry of Cilurnum and Borcovicus. 

Like the Mother City herself, that al- 
most forgotten frontier of the great empire 
looked down for a time on the world 
in haughty military invincibleness ; and 
then, like “the Mother,” became careless 
and degenerate, until, like her again, the 
oblivion that had been courted came, 
and the last trumpet-call, the last vestiges 
of imperial splendour, were lost in the 
triumph of the despised barbarian, who 
poured in a devastating flood over the 
ramparts and spoiled the sacred places 
with fire and sword. 


A PARTING WORD. 


BY LAURENCE 


HOUSMAN. 


NCE I shall see you again, or twice, 


Ere we part, my friend! 


One more coming or two must suffice 


To a whole life’s end. 


Then, shall I miss you so much? 


Or, fast as I hold you now, 


Faster for ever find you in touch ?— 


From the past, guess how! 


Near or far, knit or apart— 


Think of me well or ill !— 


Here in my lonely heart 


You will be coming still : 


Here, at the thought of your face, 


Your hand will be at my door, 


Quick! and my heart in its place 


Upon yours evermore. 
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BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN 


“HE orchard was cool and green 
and shady. It was white and 
pink and beautiful with blossom, 

and as usual the birds held a sweet and 
deafening carnival to charm us. Drusilla 
wore a linen gown, as blue as her eyes, 
or the sky between the boughs of the 
Morella cherry overhead ; but for me the 
sun had gone in. With my clouded 
‘hopes the brightness of the day, too, was 
clouded over. 

“So,” said I bitterly, when I could 
bring myself to speak, “you have merely 
been amusing yourself ? ” 

Her face was very pale under her 
heavy dark hair, and she pushed an 
untidy lock out of her eyes with trembling 
fingers. ‘‘Oh, how can you? I am so 
sorry —so very sorry : if I had known——” 

* Don’t lie,” said I harshly and rudely : 
“you did know.” i 

She rose indignantly. ‘I did not 
know. And if I guessed—I couldn’t do 
anything. I couldn't be rude to you, 
could I, because you—you liked me too 
much ? ” 

‘*T wish to heaven you had,” cried I ; 
“it would have been kinder than this.” 

“T think perhaps I had better go in,’ 
said she in a low voice. ‘‘ You are very 
cruel. I—I—couldn’t——” She caught 
her breath with a sob. 

* You couldn’t what ?” 

“T couldn't help its being—too late,” 
whispered she. 

“Too late ?” 
are not——” 

“Ah,” said she sadly, “that’s just it. 


I turned abruptly. “ You 


I am. But it is a secret. You must 
never, never tell any one. No one 
knows but Anne.” 

“What do you mean? For God’s 


sake tell me the truth. You owe me that 
at least.” 
““T am engaged to Georgie !” 
I stared at her in amazed and horrified 


dismay. Then I opened my mouth to 
speak—remembered in time a_ rash 
promise, and shut it again. She was 


crying openly now. “To Georgie?” I 
said at last, in a low voice—“ Georgie ? 
Good Lord! For how long?” 


“ For six months. Only we don’t want 
it known till he comes of age. He thinks 
it better not, and so does Anne.” 

Why?” 

“Because of his father, Anne says. 
She says you never know how people will 
take things, and Georgie will be twenty- 
one in August. Georgie thinks a secret 
engagement is more exciting and romantic, 
He says all the gilt is off the gingerbread 
directly the thing is made official. It is 
a little ‘vo exciting for me. I almost 
think sometimes that I should prefer my 
gingerbread plain.” 

“T should think so,” said I sternly. 
“TI suppose—confound him !—that you 
are—in love with him ?” 

Her cheeks flamed. “Am I the sort 
of girl to promise to marry some one I 
don’t love ?” she cried quickly. 

“No,” said I sadly, ‘I don’t think you 
are. He is a lucky beggar. Georgie 
always was the darling of the gods.” 

“He is the dearest boy in the 
world,” said Drusilla, with an inexplicable 
sob. 


After dinner that night I went to look 
for the young hound, and found him 
oiling his bat. He greeted me with a 
hearty shout, and I noticed the breadth 
of his shoulders, and measured his six feet 
with a disgusted eye. 

‘“* A straight nose and an arm like the 
stump of a tree,” I told myself. “ Half- 
back for the county, and the best bat in 
the town! I might have guessed. What 
more can a girl want than she finds in 
Georgie ? Curse everything !” 

“Come in,” cried Georgie; ‘I’m 
getting my bat ready for the match 
to-morrow, and the weather’s a dream. 
I’m nearly off my head with joy. It’s a 
ripping world.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said I 
shortly. ‘And I should like to have a 
few words with you, when you've finished 
with that beastly bat.” 

He looked up with good-tempered 
surprise. ‘‘ Hallo!” he said, “some- 
thing ’s put you out. What’s wrong, old 
chap?” 














“Come into the garden,” said I curtly, 
“and I'll tell you what’s wrong.” 

In the privacy of the rose garden I 
turned and faced him indignantly. ‘“ Look 
here, you blithering young idiot,” said I, 
without preface, “‘ what the devil do you 
mean by it ?” 

“ Mean by what?” in amazement. 

“How many girls do you happen to 
be engaged to at the present moment ?” 

His face crimsoned under the tan. 
“What the 4 

“Ves,” said I, ‘I am interested to 
know.” 

“The deuce you are!” 

“Two months ago,” I went on firmly, 
“you confided your love affairs to me 
in your own open and engaging way, and 
in the simplicity of my heart I listened 
and sympathised. Her name, you said, 
was Violet, and you have talked about 
her morning, noon and night every time 
we've been alone, since you first men- 
tioned her name. You told me that she 
lived in Staffordshire, and wrote to you 
three times a week.” 

Georgie smiled. “It’s quite true,” he 
said. ‘She is the dearest little girl in 
the world. I wouldn’t have spoken about 
her to any one but you, and you can’t 
think what a comfort it’s been to have 
some one to rave to. I’m afraid I’ve 
bored you dreadfully, old chap.” 

“You have,” said I, with unflattering 
truth ; ‘‘but that’s not the point. What 
about Drusilla ?” 

“Drusilla!” He was evidently thunder- 
struck. 

“Yes,” said I. “You can’t lie artistic- 
ally, Georgie—it isn’t in you. And you 
may as well be frank with me, because, 
you see, it’s hardly an hour since Drusilla 
herself told me all about it.” 

Georgie began to look uneasy. “ What 
the deuce . . . Drusilia told you? Why 
on earth should she tell you ?” 

“Never mind why she told me,” I 
said bitterly. “I will leave the details 
to her. You will enjoy them together, 
no deubt. But you can understand that 
the news was rather a shock to me— 
knowing what I know of Violet.” 

He groaned. ‘‘Don’t speak of it, 
said he. “It’s awful; the worry of it 
is wearing me into my grave.” 

I regarded his sunburnt, open face- 
his cloudless, candid eyes—his frank, 
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confiding air—then smiled in spite of 


my disgust. 
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“You needn’t smile,” cried he. “I 
lie awake thinking about the horribleness 
of things night after night, and I’m losing 
my appetite steadily day by day. I 
hardly ever enjoy my meals now.” 

We had dined together the night before. 
I smiled again. 

“Tf you only knew,” said he, “ what I 
feel, you would be sorry for a chap. 
You’d sympathise, instead of standing 
there smiling, in that beastly supercilious 
way.” 

“How on earth did you get into such 
a disgraceful position?” I asked, in a 
more kindly tone. He was very young, 
and I was fond of him like the rest of 
the world. “You had better tell me all 
about it. Perhaps I might help you.” 

As his high spirits visibly declined, 
mine for some inexplicable reason rose. 

With obvious agitation, he pushed a 
big oily hand through his light hair. 
*T hardly know,” said he. ‘I’ve been 
sweet on Violet ever since I was at school 
and spent my holidays with her people. 
She’s so pretty, you know. As pretty as 
paint, with fluffy hair, all golden and— 
you should see it in the sun. It’s a fair 
treat. And then her eyes, and her little 
hands—and her complexion. ‘Talk about 
rose-leaves !” 

“T don’t,” said I shortly. ‘“ Suppose 
you cut Violet’s charms and get to the 
horses !” 

“Well,” said he sadly, “ you’ve never 
been in love, or you'd feel for a chap ; 
and I suppose I ave told you about 
Violet pretty often.” 

“Yes,” said I, “you have. ‘Too often. 
What about Drusilla ?” 

He groaned again. ‘‘Oh,” said he, 
‘it’s awful. She’s charming too. As 
sweet as a rose—a regular little kitten 
of a girl. I can’t tell you how fond I 
am of her. She’s such good fun, and so 
plucky, and——” 

“That ‘ll do,” said I hastily. ‘“ There’s 
no reason why you shouldn’t admire her. 
Every one does. But why did you get 
engaged to her? ‘That’s the point.” 

Georgie rumpled his hair again. ‘“] 
can’t think,” said he perplexedly. “These 
things happen before you know where 
you are. ‘There was a dance, you know, 
and a champagne supper, and places for 
sitting out on the stairs and _ landings. 
She wore a pink frock, and her cheeks 
were pink too—they’re generally so pale, 
aren’t they?—and you know how it is 
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when you want to kiss a girl awfully, and 
feel all at once that you simply loathe the 
idea of her belonging to any one else?” 

“Yes,” said I grimly. 

“Well, that’s how it was.” He finished 
with an engaging simplicity which in- 
spired me with an ardent desire to punch 
his head. 

“Oh,” said I, “that was it, was it? 
And Violet ?” 

“Ah!” Georgie sighed, ‘you don’t 
know how I love that girl, and yet—for 
the moment I seemed to have quite for- 
gotten Violet. It zs a bit of a mess, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes.” My hopes were growing. ‘I 
can only think of one thing to be done 
now, 

“You're deuced clever,” said he 
gloomily, “if you can think of anything. 
I’ve tried hard enough.” 

“You will have to tell one of them the 
truth,” I announced, with stern decision. 

Georgie flung down his newly oiled bat 
and plunged his hands into his pockets. 
“T’m damned if I do,” said he. 

I went on_ unflinchingly. 
nothing else for it. It is cruel of you 
to treat them like this. You are be- 
having disgracefully to both of them. 
Write to Violet and tell her that you were 
mistaken in your feelings—-too young to 
know your own mind. You had mistaken 
friendship for love, you might say—you 
know the sort of thing.” 

In suggesting this, I felt that a diplo- 
matist of the first water had been lost to 
the courts of Europe. 

Georgie set his teeth, as I had expected. 
“Tm hanged if I will,” said he. ‘Id 
rather lose the other one. I’m not going 
to behave like a cad to Violet ; it’d break 
her heart. You don’t know what a lot 
that girl thinks of me.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested mildly, “she 
too may have changed her mind. She 
may welcome the idea of a—release.” 

Georgie’s face grew crimson. “On the 
contrary,” said he, “she’s absolutely 
wrapped up in me. And I’ve not changed 
my mind. I love her every bit as much 
as I did when I proposed to her.” 

“Be a man,” said I softly, “and get it 
over. Break it off.” 

“Thank you,” said he loftily; “I 
prefer to behave like a gentleman and 
keep it on.” 

“With both of them?” I suggested 
mildly. 


** There’s 
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He collapsed. “Oh, Lord! You 
might help a chap, Martin, instead of 
jeering. I can’t give Violet up—I can’t.” 

“Then tell the truth to Drusilla in- 
stead. Explain about the dance and the 
rest of it.” 

Georgie flushed again. His skin where 
the sun had not caught it was as fair as 
a lily. “Id rather cut my throat,” said 
he. ‘You don’t know what it would 
mean to me to lose fer. You don’t know 
what that girl is to me.” 

I knew what she was to me, and held 
my tongue—still diplomatic. 

““She’s the sweetest little thing on 
God’s earth,” said he, with a_ flowery 
pathos which was new to me, “and miles 
too good for me.” 

“Yes, I think she is. Does she ?—is 
she fond of you, do you suppose ? ” 

“Oh, Lord, yes,” Georgie answered 
readily. ‘‘Anne says she worships the 
very ground I walk on. Keeps my photo- 
graph in her Tennyson, and that sort of 
thing—presses the flowers I give her, 
don’t you know, and looks at ’em every 
day.” 


“Oh, then Anne knows all about 
iti 

“Oh, yes, she’s known from the be- 
ginning. I’ve always told her things all 
my life. She’s so sympathetic. You find 


yourself telling her things before you 
know where you are, and she'll listen for 
hours without getting bored. She’s been 
frightfully interested in Violet, ever since 
I can remember.” ; 

“Violet! Georgie! You don’t mean 
to say that you told Anne about Violet ?” 

“Yes, I did. From the beginning. 
She’s a plain little thing, but chock-full of 
sympathy and goodness. I never knew 
a kinder heart than Anne’s.” 

“T wonder,” said I slowly, “‘that she 
hasn’t told Drusilla the truth. One would 
think her only sister-———” 

‘“‘ Anne never breaks a promise,” cried 
he hastily. “ But she’s awfully sorry for 
her sister, of course. Even before thai— 
that dance she told me how Drusilla cried 
herself to sleep when I forgot to go and 
see them for a few days. I thought of 
that at the dance before I spoke.” 

“Oh,” said I thoughtfully, “you did, 
did you ?” 

“Yes. It’s a terrible hole to 
when you come to think it over.” 

I acknowledged to myself that he was 
right ; and though the situation would 


” 


be in 
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have seemed almost laughable in_ its 
absurdity to an onlooker, for me it was 
almost a tragedy. 

I thought of Drusilla, with her pretty, 
dark hair and pathetic eyes, her little 
pale face and soft alluring voice, and in 
my heart of hearts I cursed Georgie’s soft 
heart—-also his broad shoulders and Greek 
profile. So she cried when he neglected 
her? I felt suddenly that the moment 
for diplomacy on my own account was 
past. At all costs Drusilla must be happy. 
If she wanted Georgie, Georgie she must 
have. I had never had any real happi- 
ness in my life up to this—there was no 
reason why I should expect it now. 
Drusilla, young and kind and merry, had 
aright to it. At her age it was only what 
was due. I didn’t know Violet, and the 
thought of her broken heart gave me no 
pangs at all. The golden hair and tiny 
hands would procure her other happiness, 
no doubt. 

“Georgie,” said I gently, “it is much 
easier to write a letter than to say hard 
things in person. Write to Violet to- 
night.” 

*‘T’d rather blow my brains out,” cried 
he. 

“She will be very unhappy at first,” I 
went on; “but she will get over it in 
time. One always does. And it will be 
much easier for you afterwards, because 
she doesn’t live next door, as Drusilla 
does,” 

“Ves,” said Georgie, “that’s what 
Anne says ; but it doesn’t seem to make 
things easier for me. I’m such a soft- 
hearted beggar, you see.” 

I groaned. “I am not interested in 
Anne’s opinions,” said I briefly. I had no 
particular liking for Drusilla’s sister: she 
fully realised the value of Georgie’s in- 
heritance, I felt sure. 

“She ’s a wonderful head—it’s a pity 
she’s such a plain little thing. There’s 
no doubt about it, women ought all to be 
pretty.” 

“That you might propose to a few 
more of them?” I asked. ‘ Doesn’t 
Anne ever tell you how shocking your 
behaviour is? ” 

“No,” said he indignantly: “she’s a 
sensible girl, You don’t catch Anne 
Saying snappy things to a fellow. She 
just listens and sympathises, and every 
now and then she advises me to write 
and break it to poor little Vi. But I 
shall never have the heart to. Her life’s 
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happiness is bound up in me. Besides, 
I couldn’t bear to part with her.” 

‘You'll have to part with one of them. 
What about Drusilla’s life’s happiness ?” 

“Tt’s that that’s worrying me,” said he 
sadly, 

In despair I rose to go. “ Well,” said I, 
“T leave you to it. I hope you'll enjoy 
your match to-morrow.” 

Georgie’s dejected air vanished. His 
handsome boyish face lit up. “You 
didn’t bring a late edition of to-day’s 
LVews ?” said he: “ Maclaren’s latest was 
94 not out, and——” 

I escaped. 

Back in my lonely rooms I flung my- 
self into a chair, and in unvarnished terms 
told my drab wall-paper what I thought of 
the universe in general and Georgie in 
particular. I wished with all my heart 
that I was not so absurdly fond of the 
young fool; that I had not promised to 
keep silent about his secret engagement 
to Violet; that I had had his broad 
shoulders and good looks to help me in 
my own wooing ; and last of all that I had 
never met Drusilla, to disturb my peace of 
mind in this unpleasant way. 

I determined to keep out of her way ; it 
was the only thing. 

‘Every time I see her,” said I to my- 
self, “I have the whole unhappy struggle 
over again. I will try to forget her.” 
And so on, for three weeks. 

Then one evening Georgie dropped in. 
*T can’t bear it,” he said. “ It’s wear- 
ing me to a shadow.” 

‘““What’s the matter now?” I asked, 
with scant sympathy. I had never seen a 
larger, or more aggressively healthy youth. 

“Drusilla, She’s fretting about some- 
thing. Anne says it’s the secrecy. She’s 
2 kind hearted girl.” 

* Who—Drusilla ?” 

“ No—Anne. She wants me to have 
our engagement made public on my 
birthday in August.” 

“She is quite right,” said I gravely. 
The thought of Drusilla in tears was like 
a knife in my heart. 

“Tf you think,” said Georgie hotly, 
“that I’m going to ruin Violet’s whole 
life you’re jolly well mistaken—see ? ” 

“Tf you go on as you have begun,” I 
retorted, “ you are more likely to ruin it by 
matrying her.” 

Georgie left me in disgust. But he had 
left a poisoned shaft to rankle, and pre- 
sently I got up and strolled over to the 
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tumbledown old vicarage where Drusilla 
and Anne lived with their decrepit father, 
the Vicar. 

Before I reached the front door I met 
Anne—a little brown mouse of a girl with 
quiet manners and calculating eyes. We 
did not like each other much. 

She told me that her sister had gone to 
bed with a headache. 

“ T will go in and see the Vicar,” said I 
coolly, and walked on to the house. But 
I was glad to find that he was not in the 
library or the dining-room. ‘The house 
seemed to be deserted, and the side door 
opening on to the tennis lawn stood open 
as usual. I went out and crossed the 
lawn. As well go home this shorter way : 
down the weedy path through the kitchen 
garden, so into the orchard and under the 
fruit trees to—— Ah! what was that ? 

A low sound of sobbing caught my ear. 
Some one was evidently in deep distress— 
not very far away. I looked round, and 
right away in the corner under the 
Morella cherry tree a glimpse of some- 
thing blue caught my eye. ‘Then I knew 
who was so unhappy. 

She was lying face downward in the grass 
and crying—crying as if her heart would 


break. In a minute I was kneeling beside 
her, touching her heaving shoulders 
gently. 


“Drusilla!” I said, “‘ what is it ? Don’t 
cry like this. What is it ?” 
At the sound of my voice she shivered. 





“You?” she said. ‘Go away! oh, 
please, please go away !” 

“T can’t leave you like this. Do tell 
me what——” 

*T can’t tell you. Go away.” 

“Ts it,” I asked slowly—‘ Is it 


what has Georgie done to make you cry 
like this ?” 

‘*He hasn’t done anything. You had 
better go away.” 


“Miserable young hound!” said I 
savagely. 
Drusilla raised her head suddenly. 


“He’s nothing of the kind,” said she. 
“Don’t you dare to call him names. If 
any one is a hound, it’s me. And nobody 
could be more miserable.” 

““Tell me why you are so unhappy,” 
said I sadly. ‘No one in the world is so 
anxious to help you as I am.” 

“No one,” she jsaid, with a despairing 
sob, “can help me now. Least of all you.” 

I looked at her in amazement. She 
rose and faced me defiantly. 
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‘““Why?” I asked. I didn’t understand, 

“* Because it is through you that. . . Oh, 
why do you force me to tell you? Don’t 
you see? can’t you understand ?” 

“ What!” Itook a step nearer. “ Dru- 
silla! you don’t mean is 

“Yes,” said she desperately—‘ that’s 
exactly what I do mean. And I’m false 
to Georgie, the dearest and best and 
truest boy in the world.” 

I caught her hands in mine. ‘“ You 
love me?” I cried, with a throb of joy 
in my heart. “Me?” 

She wrenched away her hands. “ Yes,” 
she whispered, ‘I do. I can’t help it. 
I try not to: you don’t know how hard 
I’ve tried. You have bewitched me, I 
think. I am not myself, and—oh, it is 
awful—awful! It will break Georgie’s 
heart if he knows.” 

I began to speak hastily, then remem- 
bered once more my promise to that 
wretched boy, and stopped. 

“TI can’t believe it,” said I slowly. I 
was half dazed with joy at my discovery, 
‘Tt is too good to be true—it——” 

“No,” said she bitterly. “It is so 
awful that it must be true. What shall I 
do? Qh, what shall I do?” 

“If you don’t love him,” I said slowly, 
“why did you ever... .” 

She groaned. “I did love him,” she 
said, in an ashamed voice, “or I thought 
I did. He is so strong and straightforward 
and handsome, and—and such a dear boy. 
I couldn’t help being fond of him, and 
how was I to know that jt was the wrong 
kind of love ?” 

“When did you find out?” I asked. 

““When ?—oh, you know, you know. 
No, you mustn’t kiss me. I belong 
to Georgie.” 

I said something forcible about Georgie 
under my breath. 

‘*T wanted to break off with him,” she 
went on in a low voice, “long ago; but 
Anne wouldn’t let me.” 

“ Anne ?” 

“ Yes ; Georgie’s rich, you know—or will 
be, and we are so wretchedly poor. Anne 
said that, by hook or by crook, money 
had to be brought into the family. She 
said we must keep Georgie at any cost. 
She’said she was such a plain little thing 
that it was out of the question for her to 
do it. There was onlyme. Anne doesn’t 
believe in love. She says this sort of 
feeling doesn’t last. Comfort, she says, is 
the only thing that really matters. But 
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]—I can’t see it in the same light. I am 
sure she is wrong.” 

“Love is the only thing in the world 
that matters,” I said gently. ‘‘ You must 
tell Georgie the truth.” 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t! He is so fond 
of me—he is such a dear boy.” 

“Ves,” said I grimly, “he is a very 
dear boy, but there are moments when 
even the dearness of Georgie may be too 
dear. Even Georgie’s peace of mind may 
be too dearly bought ; and as for Anne.... 
What are all those letters on the grass ?” 
with a hasty change of subject. 

“T brought them out to take to the 
village ; I must have dropped them when— 
when . . . . Oh, I hope it’s not too late for 
the post!” 

I looked at my watch. “T’ll take 
them down myself,” I said. ‘“ ‘There’s 
just time.” 

Ten minutes later, as I slipped them 
into the box, a grey envelope addressed 
in Anne’s neat round hand caught my 
eye. It was to Miss Violet something 
or other, at an address—somewhere in 
Staffordshire. 

I wondered... . 

All the next day I thought the thing over 
as calmly and as dispassionately as possible 
from every point of view—even Georgie’s, 
and in the end I made up my mind 
unalterably. ‘Then I slept on it, and at 
ten o’clock the next morning went to look 
for him. I found him sitting over con- 
gealed bacon, apparently in the deepest 
depths of gloomy despair. 

“Cheer up!” I said: “I’ve good news 
for you.” 

“Thanks. It’s about time I got some 
from somewhere. It’s a beastly world.” 

“T’ve found a way for you out of your 
muddle,” I said. 

He looked up and stared, and then I 
noticed at his right hand a little lilac 
envelope. 

“ Drusilla,” I said in an offhand way, 
“made a mistake in her feelings. Luckily 
for you, she has transferred her affections 
to some one else.” 

“It’s not true,” Georgie cried hotly. 
“It’s a——” 

“Tt is true,” said I. ‘“ But, like you, 
She is too soft-hearted to break her en- 
gagement. She is as afraid of spoiling 
your life as you were of spoiling hers. 
You must tell her the truth yourself, 
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Georgie. As a point of honour you must 
do this. ‘Then you can marry your pretty 
Violet with a clean conscience. It’s a 
clear intervention of Providence.” 

Georgie laughed bitterly. ‘‘ Thanks,” 
he said again. ‘ You are most comforting, 
Martin, with your good news and your 
Providences. My pretty Violet! Yes. 
I have had a letter this morning from 
my pretty Violet. You can read it if you 
like.” 

With much surprise I took the little 
note—scented with Parma violets, stamped 
with a violet seal on delicate white wax— 
and opened it. It was short, but very 
much to the point: 


DEAR OLD GEORGIE, 

I am afraid you will think me very 
cruel and heartless, but I write to tell you 
that all is over between us. I was too 
young to know my own mind when I made 
that promise, and I feel that I can’t in 
perfect honour go on being engaged to you, 
when I have promised to marry the Rector 
next March. Please forgive me, if I have 
made you unhappy. 

Believe me, 
Always your true friend, 
VIOLET. 


I looked up from this effusion, at poor 
Georgie’s woeful face. 

**Poor old boy!” said I. “ It zs hard 
lines. I’m so sorry.” 

“It’s a bit of a sickener, isn’t it?” 
said Georgie. ‘‘And now Drusilla as 
well! Sort of hits a chap when he’s 
down, don’t you know. When I think 
of the way I’ve loved that girl——” 

“Which ?” said I, quietly. 

** Both of ’em ”— desperately. “‘Sonow 
you know.” 

“Tm very sorry for you,” I murmured 
gravely. 

He flushed and hesitated, then made 
a plunge. ‘‘Wait a bit,” he cried: 
‘* Martin, I suppose I’d better tell you.” 

“Tell me what?” What now? I 
wondered. 

“Tt is a nasty knock, and has upset me 
frightfully. But I can’t help feeling that 
perhaps it’s all for the best. Three of 
them would have been just a bit /00 
thick.” 

“* What !” 

“Yes,” said Georgie sadly. “I’m 
engaged to Anne.” 


THE 


“CANALS” 
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ig. 1.—Drawing of Mars by E. M. Antoniadi, F.R.A.S., made 1901, February 10%, 23", 3™. Greenwich 
Civil Time, at the Juvisy Observatory, France. 


OF MARS. 


A STUDY OF AN ILLUSION. 


BY E. 


HE “canals” of Mars areas familiar 
to the general reader as the planet 


itself. Every one knows how 
some six-and-twenty years ago Prof. 


Schiaparelli announced that the brighter 
districts of the planet’s surface, its 
“continents ” as they were generally con- 
sidered to be, were scored and seamed 
by numbers of straight lines, crossing 
them in every direction. So, too, it is 


hardly less widely known that Mr. Percival 
Lowell, following up Schiaparelli’s observa- 
tions, concluded that there was only one 
satisfactory explanation of the ‘canals ” 
—viz., that they were the work of in- 
telligent beings, beings at least as subtle 
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to plan and as skilful to engineer as we 
ourselves could be. 

The idea was a very taking one, and 
seemed to knit together into one coherent 
whole a number of well-determined facts. 
On this view we were led to imagine 
Mars as for the most part a vast desert 
plain. Here, in an atmosphere thin, 
clear, and calm, a race of intelligent 
beings maintain a strenuous fight for life. 
For the world on which they live is long 
past its first youth, and is sinking into 
decrepitude. The ‘‘ Last Chantey” has 
been sung-and “there is no more sea.” 
The store of water, the absolute essential 
of vegetable and animal existence, has 
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run low, and needs to be husbanded with 
the greatest care and turned to the fullest 
and most economical use. 

Watching from. our vast distance the 
little ruddy disk, we see its poles, each in 
turn covered during its winter by a wide- 
spreading cap of whiteness. ‘This shrinks 
almost to disappearance with the return 
of summer, and as it shrinks a broad 
dark band forms round it, and little by 
little the “canals” begin to appear and 
spread their spidery network over the 
land. These “canals” are, in Mr. 
Lowell’s view, the visible tokens by which 
we recognise the effects of the great 
irrigation works, by which the people of 
Mars lead the waters from the melting 
polar snows in all directions across their 
desert plains. Wherever the vitalising 
waters come, there long swaths of vegeta- 
tion spring up on either side of the 
irrigation streams ; and it is these strips 
of vegetation which we see and call 
*“‘canals”-—not the actual waterways them- 
selves, which would be far too narrow to 
be visible from our distance. So an 
astronomer watching the earth from 
Venus might, perhaps, distinguish the 
long valley of the Nile from the desert on 
either side of it by the difference in tint, 
but would certainly fail to detect the 
actual river itself. 

The “canals” of Mars cross each other 
in a most bewildering network, and where 
several ‘‘canals” intersect there a dark 
spot is almost always seen. ‘These Mr. 
Lowell terms “oases,” and _ considers 
centres of irrigation and therefore of 
fertility and population. That they are 
intimately connected with the “ canals ” 
is certain. Of all the “canals” that have 
been registered, nearly two hundred in 
number, not one has a loose end. They 
cross the “continents ” from side to side; 
they meet in these “oases” as centres ; 
they diverge from them like the spokes 
of a fan. Here in these “oases” Mr, 
Lowell would lead us to think of the 
Martians as making their last struggle for 
life, fighting against the gradual drying up 
of their planet, husbanding the little of 
the all-essential fluid that still remains to 
them. This conception might well sug- 


gest that of Mr. H. G. Wells’ striking 
romance, “ The War of the Worlds.” A 
people so far-seeiag, and with such com- 
mand over powers of nature, might easily 
be imagined as realising that their present 
Struggle could not be long continued, 
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and as planning emigration to our more 
fortunate world. 

But just because this idea that Mars 
possesses intelligent inhabitants, and that 
the “canals” are evidence of their presence 
and work, is so attractive, it has been 
often overlooked that there are a great 
many difficulties in the way of believing 
in the existence of the “canals” as real 
markings on the planet. It is true that 
every time that Mars has returned to a 
position favourable for observation, which 
happens on an average every twenty-six 
months, more observers have recognised 
the old “canals,” and more new ones 
have been discovered, so that the evidence 
in their favour has seemed to grow stronger 
and stronger. 

But the difficulties still remain. Many 
of the “canals” are far too straight to be 
real. The planet is of course a globe, 
and it turns upon its axis as we watch it 
in the telescope. But it is not possible 
to draw a number of long lines on the 
surface of a rotating ball so that they 
shall not look curved in some positions. 
Next, some of the “canals” have been as 
distinctly seen when the planet has been 
at a great distance away as when it was 
at its nearest approach. If they were 
real, then, being very narrow at best, 
it might be expected that they would 
disappear, or, at least, become very 
difficult objects, as the planet receded 
from us. ‘Thirdly, the descriptions given 
of the same “‘ canal” by different observers 
at the same time have sometimes differed 
widely, for to some they have been very 
narrow lines, sharp as if drawn by a ruling 
pen, to others as of considerable breadth, 
and as shaded at the edges. ‘Then again, 
some ‘‘canals” have appeared to double 
themselves, a second “canal” starting 
into existence strictly parallel to the first. 
But this extraordinary change has had 
its own special difficulties ; for occasionally 
one observer has noted a given “canal” 
as double at the same time that another 
has drawn it as single ; while the distance 
between the two parallel “canals” of a 
pair seems to depend not upon anything 
connected with Mars itself, but upon the 
size of the telescope used. 

Worse still, “canals” have been dis- 
covered which unquestionably have no 
real existence. “Canals” were discovered 
not on Mars alone, but on Venus, on 
Mercury, on the satellites of Jupiter, and 
on the Moon; and those on Venus, at all 
8 
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events, were soon shown to be spurious. 
If they had been real, it would have 
meant that Venus always turned the same 
face to the earth, which is impossible ; 
and Mr. Lowell, finding that he could see 
these Venus “canals” also on a plain 
white ball upon which nothing had been 
drawn, publicly admitted that he had 
been the victim of an illusion. 

By this time the subject seemed to 
have become involved in a perfect welter 
of contradictions. ‘The evidence in favour 
of the actuality of the “canals ” appeared 
on the one hand overwhelming. Observers 
in every quarter of the globe, located in a 
variety of situations and armed with every 
kind of telescope, had seen them, and on 
the whole were in fair agreement as to 
their positions and appearance. Yet their 
suspicious features were not in the least 
removed. Some, too, of the best and 
best-placed astroncmers had failed to 
confirm the descriptions given by less 
favoured observers, and now observations 
of “canals” on another planet, for which 
an equal degree of certainty had been 
claimed, had been shown to be illusions. 

Very early in the history of the “canal ” 
controversy it had occurred to me that 
they might possibly be due to the pro- 
longation by the eye of the irregularities 
of the coastlines of Mars. Thus, if an 
outline map of England be taken, and 
the sea coloured some dark tint, but the 
land left white, it is quite easy, when the 
map is looked at from a considerable 
distance, to imagine straight lines joining 
the mouth of the Severn to the Wash in 
one direction and to the mouth of the 
‘Thames in another. 

But it was not until 1894 that the 
mystery was really cleared to me. In 
that year, trying to find how often there 
were spots on the sun which could be 
detected without telescopic help, it was 
noted that a group of small scattered 
spots would often be perceived as a short 
straight streak,. when a single compact 


spot of greater total size was quite 
invisible. 
The reason of this is apparent. Every 


one knows how sharp and clear a tele- 
graph wire looks when seen against the 
sky, and at what an amazing distance 
the thin string which holds a kite can be 
perceived. <A single round dark object 


would have to be at least twenty times 
the diameter of the string to be visible 
at the same distance. 
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But the appearance of such a straight 
line can be produced where no line 
exists simply by the presence of a couple 
of dots some little distance apart. Given 
two or more dots, no one of them 
large enough to be seen by itself, and 
under certain conditions of size and 
separation they will give the impression of 
a straight line in no way distinguishable 
from an actual straight line. Nor need 
these minute markings be circular : pro- 
vided only that they are individually too 
small to be separately defined, and not 
so crowded together as to give the im- 
préssion of a shaded area, the eye will 
sum them up into lines, taking, as it 
were, an average of all the minute details 
which it cannot separately discriminate. 

This principle is the one relied upon 
in the reproductions of photographs for 
the illustration of books. Examine a 
“half-tone ” illustration under a_ strong 
magnifying glass, and the picture dis- 
appears, and is seen to be made up of 
an immense number of small dots which, 
viewed without magnification and at the 
ordinary distance from the eye, are 
massed together and give the effect of 
the lines and shades of the complete 
picture. 

So, no doubt, it may be on Mars, 
Little details too small to be seen 
separately may produce in the gross upon 
the eye the same effect as a network of 
actual straight lines. 

But as a matter of fact do they? To 
decide this question it was necessary to 
call in observers so entirely free from 
any predisposition with respect to the 
“canal” controversy that they could not 
possibly be accused of bias. Such ob- 
servers I found in the boys of the Royal 
Hospital School, Greenwich, the head- 
master of which, Mr. J. E. Evans, entered 
warmly into my plans, and selected for 
me from time to time classes usually con- 
sisting of twenty boys, whose ages gener- 
ally ranged from twelve to fourteen. The 
boys were placed at desks at different 
distances from the end of a room; and 
when all were seated in their places, from 
which they were not allowed to stir, a 
diagram, reproduced from some published 
drawing of Mars, was hung up for them 
to copy. The diagram was placed im- 
mediately below a skylight, from which 
it received a very even illumination 
without any glare or side shadow. The 
boys were in many ways ideal subjects 











for the experiments: they were well 
disciplined, accustomed to do just what 
they were told without asking questions, 
perfectly matter-of-fact, quite devoid of 


Fig. 2.—Photograph of diagram given to the 
Hospital boys to copy. Diameter of origi- 
nal—6} inches. 


nerves or fancies, and absolutely ignorant 
of any knowledge whatsoever of the 
planet Mars. ‘They did not in the least 
know what they were drawing, or why 
they were drawing it. They did not ask, 
and they were not told. ‘They were 
simply shown what was to them a very 
odd-looking diagram, and were 
told to copy it as faithfully as 
they could, putting in all that 
they could see and nothing of 
which they were not sure. 
These experiments were re- 
peated with drawings repre- 
senting different aspects of 
Mars, and prepared in different 
ways; some being diagrams 
in black and white, with hard, 
sharp outlines ; others sketches 
on tinted drawing-paper with 
outlines softened to some 
correspondence with the actual 
character of the planet’s mark- 
ings. On most of these 
drawings no “canals” were 
given; on one or two some 
“canals” were put in; on 
several ‘‘oases” were sup- 
plied ; on others again a few 
very minute dots and irregular 
markings, like the rivers on a 
map, were inserted. In the 
different experiments different 
boys were usually employed, 
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taken part in them, and very consider- 
ably over two hundred copies had been 
accumulated. 

The drawing reproduced here is a 
photograph of one of those given to the 
boys to copy. It was designed after a 
drawing by Schiaparelli; but, as_ will 
be seen, Schiaparelli’s ‘‘canals” were 
left out, and a few dots and river-like 
markings were inserted in the chief 
bright district. Thirty-nine boys were 
set to copy it, and they made in all 
sixty-two reproductions. On nearly all 
these reproductions some hard straight 
lines are seen, corresponding most closely 
in position and appearance to the “ canals” 
which figure in our charts of Mars. 
Thirteen of these ‘“‘canals ” could be un- 
mistakably recognised on some, and three 
or four on most, of these copies of a 
diagram which itself had none of them. 

This result was striking enough ; but 
it was much more striking when the 
positions occupied by the various boys 
were noted. ‘The drawing given them 
to copy was about six inches in diameter, 
and the nearest boys were only fifteen 
or seventeen feet away from it; whilst 
those farthest were distant thirty-eight 
feet. Only a few “canals” were seen 
on the copies made at these extreme 


Fig. 3.—Index-map of the ‘‘canals” drawn by the Hospital boys in 


copying Fig. 2. 


Note.—With one exception these ‘‘canals" correspond exceedingiy closely to the 


. ee . “canals” of the charts of Schiaparelli and Lowell, The exception has been named 
until neal ly two hundred had ** Allen's Canal,” after one of the boys who drew it, 
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distances ; the nearest boys, or at least 
some of them, catching the actual dots 
and twirls on the original, and _ repre- 
senting them as such; whilst those at 
the back of the room were only able 





Fig. 4.—Copy of diagram made at 17 ft. distance 
from the original of Fig. 2. 


to perceive the broadest and most pro- 
minent markings. 

3ut from a distance of nineteen feet 
to one of twenty-nine nearly all the boys 
drew “canals”; at distances of about 
twenty-two to twenty-four feet every boy 
drew them. 

And the reason was clear enough. As 
we stood amongst the desks, watching 
the boys at their work, and fooked at 
the drawings they were copying, we too 





Fig. 5.—Copy of diagram made at 19 ft. distance. 


“ce 


saw the “canals” as they did: they were 
clear, distinct, unmistakable. It was no 


fancy on the part of the young draughts- 
men; they drew what they really and 
truly saw. 

Usually our youngsters, when they were 
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released from what seemed to them to be 
a very queer task, adjourned to the play- 
ground with the utmost promptitude. 
But on one occasion curiosity as to what 
the whole thing meant, led them upon 
their dismissal to crowd up. to get a 
nearer view of the diagram they had been 
copying ; and it was amusing to hear their 
comments. ‘There aren’t any lines,” 
“There are dots but not lines,” “ But I 
saw the lines, and now they aren’t there,” 
“T drew them all over, and there aren't 
any.” Evidently they considered that 
somehow or other they had been badly 
hoaxed. 

Just the same “hoax” as Mr. Evans 
and myself had worked off upon the 
Royal Hospital boys, the planet Mars 
has been working off upon his portrayers 
for the last quarter of a century. ‘There 





Fig. 6.—Copy of diagram made at 22 ft. 4 in. 
distance, showing ‘‘ Allen’s Canal.” 


is no need for surprise. Nature, though 
fair, like Longfellow’s maiden, ‘can both 
false and friendly be,” and will often 
betray too blind a confidence. “The 
jade,” said Darwin, and no man knew her 
better, ‘‘ will tell you a direct lie if she 
can.” 

It is not for a moment to be supposed 
that Schiaparelli and his followers, in 
drawing this elaborate ‘‘canal” system 
of Mars, have drawn anything which they 
have not seen—seen in a very real and 
true sense. But their having so seen that 
geometrical network is no more proof that 
anything of the kind actually exists on 
the surface of Mars, than the presence of 
a similar network on the sketches of the 
Hospital boys was any proof that there 
were corresponding lines ruled on the 
diagram which they were copying. 
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This simple explanation, by which the 
“canals” are interpreted to be for the 
most part the expression of the way in 
which the eye recognises markings, too 
small to be distinguished separately, but 





Fig. 7.—Copy of diagram made at 25 ft. 4 in. 
distance, showing one canal partly doubled. 


numerous enough to be perceived in the 
gross, accounts for nearly all the peculi- 
arities in the ‘‘canal” system. It rests 
upon no fanciful theory, but upon well- 
known facts relating to the construction 
of the eye and its necessary limitations 
as an optical instrument. 

It explains why the “canal” system as 
such was not recognised until a quarter 
of a century ago. Earlier in the century 
the telescopes devoted to the study of 
Mars were mostly small, and the observers 
with them might be compared to the 
boys on the back row. It explains also 
why so skilful an observer as Prof. E. E. 
Barnard, when armed with the great 
three-foot telescope of the Lick Obser- 
vatory, should likewise have failed to 
recognise it. His case might fitly be 
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paralleled to that of the boys nearest 
the diagram: he saw the minuter details 
too well to be the subject of the illusion. 
It explains the astonishing straightness 
of the “canals,” so unlike real markings 
on a rotating sphere ; for it is clear that 
subjective lines, which are the mere 
linking together by the eye of pairs of 
points, must necessarily be straight. 
And so the strands of that great spider’s 
web, which has been so _ industriously 
spun round Mars in recent years, have been 
brushed away. With them has gone all 
the seeming evidence of the work of 
kindred intelligences on our neighbour 
planet. We are brought back in this 
respect to the position which we occupied 
before 1877: there is no world except 
our own which affords us any positive 





a” 


Fig. 8.—Copy of diagram made at 37 ft. 6 in. 
distance. 


evidence of the presence of life. We 


may regret the vanished dream, but after 
all “It is better not to know so much 
than to know so many things that are 
not so.” 
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AND OTHER LIVES. 


BY RICHARD WHITEING. 


HAVE friends who take to mission 

work among the Indians for pure 

refreshment of spirit and find their 
reward. I shall never forget my visit to 
their distant settlkement, and what it 
brought to me in the sense of beauty and 
peace. 

It was in a quite civilised region flying 
the British flag, a place of industry and 
manufactures, with tall ships going to 
and fro, and, as I heard it, the music of 
distant hammer on distant metal all day 
long. The natives were only half wild. 
The inevitable had caught up with them 
at last, and set them to work. The 
mission settlement stood by them in the 
trial. Iwas sent there by a doctor, and 
found it excellent even as change of air, 
and fascinating as change of scene. 

It lay on a tiny island, itself an effect 
of nature not unassisted by art. This 
had begun, apparently, as a_ small 
peninsula jutting out into a river, and had 
finally achieved independence of the main- 
land by means of a canal. I saw it under 
misty skies, streaked but now and then 
during the time of my stay with the sun. 
But the suavity of it was perfect. All 
around the yellow water, the wharves, the 
shipping, and sluggish shipmen in the 
haven enjoying the pleasure of equilibrium 
between spells of ocean storm Nothing 
so restful as a ship when it does not 
happen to be the most fidgety thing in 
the world. And nothing so restful as a 
sailor. He relaxes every muscle like a 
boxer between the rounds, and shows his 
mastery of the great truth that there is 
superfluity in even the second brace. His 
brew of tea might win the critical approval 
of a washerwoman ; his herring is done to 


a turn. The ship enjoys itself as much 
as he does, and its timbers have ceased 
to creak their protest against the worries 
of life. The repose of untidiness is not 
wanting: cleaning-up time, when men 
revert to the severities of the Puritanism 
that is in all of us, is for by-and-by. 
The sailor in sight of shore is a Cavalier. 

The mission house was in the same 
key-note. It gave the sense of work well 
done yesterday and going to be well done 
to-day, and, meanwhile, the joy of living. 
It had been a seat of local administration 
in earlier times, with spacious room for 
entertaining, now devoted to the purposes 
in hand. The hall below was now for 
pictorial lectures suited to the level of 
the native mind, and for a dance at 
times. Above was a sort of common 
room for the ladies in residence, simply 
and therefore perfectly furnished, with 
bedrooms and sitting-rooms beyond. It 
was the repose of the cloister without 


its seclusion and its chill — the where- 
withal and no more: a _ few _ prints 
and photographs on the distempered 


walls, a few knickknacks on the tables, 
pretty but useful still. The plain yet 
perhaps costly homespun of the sisterhood 
—if such it was to be called—was in the 
same style. It was the Quaker note, in 
the putting away of foolishness, but still 
with something left to keep touch with 
the world. ‘They wore no uniform either 
of luxury or of renunciation : in fact, the 
whole impression may be best put in this 
way—both manner and attire “ without 
frills.” Many were women of fortune and 
position, who had left a life of ease for 
the refreshment of this change to first 
principles. It was no formal divorce 
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from pomps and vanities; only a 
periodical escape from them, though for 
long terms of some three-quarters of a 
year. ‘Then back again to the routine 
of the dance, the dinner and the hunting- 
field, only perhaps with a touch of the 
ever-haunting seriousness of mood with 
which Browning’s Lazarus came back from 
the dead. And, even during the period of 
residence, they were compelled by their 
rule to take a holiday at short intervals, 
as a servant might be compelled by a 
wise mistress to take her Sunday out. 
With these precautions they were kept 
up to the highest condition of efficiency. 
I never met a more cheerful group. 
Their table was served on the same plan: 
no affectation of pulse and beans, but a 
cut from the joint and there an end. 
Herbs and roots, of course, in this 
connection make for self-consciousness ; 
and from that they were wholly free. 

Presently it was time for a visit to the 
factories under the guidance of one of the 
band. We went through clean streets, 
well laid out as to breadth and straightness, 
with abundance of air in the unimpeded 
breezes from the river, and of light in the 
rows of huts all innocent of a second 
floor. Then a great shed where native 
women were employed ; and here a change. 
It was a rope factory, new style, filled with 
costly machinery wholly superseding the 
old-fashioned rope-walk. I sighed (Heaven 
help me) for the superseded thing as I had 
known it in the rural suburbs, with its 
bordering trees not innocent of birds—a 
conceivable haunt of the peripatetic 
school. ‘The machinery required care ; 
and as it was roofed, and otherwise shut 
in from the weather, the touch of nature 
was entirely out of the question. It was 
at rest now for the dinner-hour, but how 
it must have roared and fumed when it 
began work again! And how the dust 
from the hemp, now momentarily enjoying 
the siesta in its own way, must have filled 
the whole place under the lash of the 
troubled air ! 

The women crowded round us, leaving 
their pannikins of food, and our conductor 
doled out the offering to the tribe. It 
was “ sweetstuff” on this occasion, the gift 
of another visitor who was also an old 
friend. They stretched out eager hands 
for it, like so many gutter children—as 
some were, though of the larger growth. 
Their ages ranged from seventeen to 
thirty and forty years, yet were they infants 
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all in their boisterous laughter and shrill 
delight, in the very placability that might 
yield to its opposite at a moment’s notice. 
One dreaded that possible last state. The 
twenty pairs of strong arms, tearing as one, 
might soon make fragments of the strongest 
man. The twinkling eyes could be terrible, 
if the sparks in them happened to be of 
the wrong sort. It was a strange impres- 
sion for one used to womanhood of the 
ordinary pattern. Here were creatures in 
petticoats who might thrash you at need, 
and make you howl for mercy in sheer 
physical pain. What a gulf between them 
and the gentle high-born ministrant who 
still ruled them with her smile ! what ages 
of all the cultures of mind and heart from 
the starting-point of the primitive brute ! 
It was a cage of panthers, but happily of 
panthers at play. Their rags of labour 
added to the terror of their aspect; with 
their wild hair, long since shaken out of 
its coils, they seemed of the Gorgon breed. 
Such shapes, such faces, no doubt formed 
the gauntlet at the gate of the Abbaye, in 
that awful gaol delivery of old. One felt 
thankful for the policeman in reserve, for 
the sister at hand, with her bag of lolli- 
pops. 

Thence to the two mission churches— 
both barns in their structural scheme, but 
barns of perfect symmetry and proportion 
—and what is a Tuscan temple more ? 
In one, the simpler, the walls were of 
plaster, with a toned wash highly effective 
in its suggestion of absolute purity. In 
the other they were of red brick within 
as without. But, with this as a back- 
ground, and of the best, there were 
innumerable prints of the Arundel Society 
after the pre-Raphaelite painters, with 
their ineffable beauty of expression, and 
right-down sincerity of holiness in every 
laboured line. On these, with their 
frequent and beautiful variations on the 
theme of the Mother and Child, one 
might imagine the Indians gazing at the 
hour of service as at something beyond 
and above themselves. 

The altar, with its ever-burning lights 
and highly ornate symbolism, was another 
thing to hush and tame such beholders 
with a sense of mystery not of this world. 
The adjoining church house was, in part, 
a place of recreation, with its stage for 
lectures and for plays possibly of the 
miracle order. Everything, here as else- 
where, and especially in the church, was 
as comely as the gifts of the rich, the 
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pocket-money of the priest and the ‘pence 
of the worshippers could make it—an 
ideal God’s house. 

The next and the last stage was the 
parson’s home. ‘This, and the like of it, 
may yet save our civilisation in the last 
resort. Here was a man of the high 
breeding of his cloth, probably one reared 
from the cradle in “ every comfort,” with 
his sister, still more gently nurtured, 
roughing it in three rooms and a kitchen 
on the top floor of a ‘‘ model,” at a rental 
of about six shillings a week. The 
humble lodging was not for show, but just 
for use; yet it was quite beautiful, for all 
that, in its harmony with .the ideal of 
apostolic poverty. At the low rental, the 
parson might save something from his 
stipend for the adornment of his church 
and for works of charity. The rooms 
were almost ridiculously small. The 
man’s was 4 kind of mechanical puzzle : 
when the bed. was on duty the study was 
off, for sheer want of elbow-room ; when 
the study came on, the bed had to be 
turned up to the ceiling. The lady’s 
room, I believe, had precisely the same 
character of a cupboard giving itself airs. 
The remaining apartment—drawing-room, 
dining-room, sitting-room by turns—offered 
you a choice of contact with the furniture 
or with the other inmate. The priest was 
all cheerfulness and simplicity—a great 
boy in nature as in build, a very great one 
as to the last: Goliath of Gath in a band- 
box. His simplicity was particularly 
charming. He congratulated himself on 
our having come on the very day they 
had laid down their new hearthrug— 
perhaps just to clear his own mind of the 
cant of all pretence of asceticism. Then 
he went on to talk of his plans for his 
natives. They needed a cheap eating- 
house, where they might get clean, well- 
cooked food at just as little as would pay 
expenses, This would give them some- 
thing warm inside for their breakfasts in 
the winter darkness, and something com- 
forting at all times. 

And now it is time to drop the fable, 
and to be more precise as to place and 
circumstances. The suggestion through- 
out — artful or not according to the 
measure of its success—has been remote- 
ness, as of a thing going on in some wild 
outlandish part of the world. But in 
truth my island is but the Isle of Dogs, 
that farthest east of London labour and 
want, as my natives are persons of our 
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own racial flesh and blood. The shipping, 
too, is only the shipping of the India 
Docks. And the beauty of it all—for 
beauty there is—is still English in its 
softening and blending atmosphere of 
purple haze. As we mounted the roof 
of the model—flat, for use as a drying- 
ground—we heard of distances touched 
in summer with the glory of spires and 
of verdure-clad hills. And we saw masts 
quite as imposing in their way as forests, 
with a site where Frobisher had _ built, 
and where Raleigh had perhaps smoked 
as he watched the galleons that were 
one day to bear him to his fatal quest. 
“ Here and nowhere else is America,” 
says Goethe’s hero to a fellow-creature 
pining for the opportunities of a distant 
scene. And here, in the Isle of Dogs, 
a region that is no more than an un- 


‘savoury name to most of us, may be found 


in full the satisfactions of the gentle life. 
The charm of it for the people of the 
mission is evidently that it is a land of 
the romance of fine deeds. They are 
cheerful as sportsmen on a hunting morn- 
ing. No doubt they rise every day with 
the sense that there is grand game afoot— 
poverty to be relieved, sickness soothed, 
savagery tamed. ‘This last above all. 
How can we ever hope to get things 
right till these sordid conditions of labour 
and of life are changed? On the misery 
of the region, if you choose to look for it 
as they have to look, I have forborne to 
touch. For one reason, because it is but 
the misery of all the cities of the wide 
world in those parts in which the poorest 
dwell. For another, because, revolting as 
it is as an economic condition, it has still 
much saving beauty of a certain down- 
rightness to the eye. The slum is a 
thousand things that are hateful, but it is 
rarely quite ugly. Its life is so intensely 
varied, its races are drawn from so many 
parts of the earth, and each brings a note. 
And then again I wish to preserve the 
impression that those who are called upon 
to ameliorate it are called in a certain 
subtle sense to the highest joys. But for 
all this, of course, one could have said 
more of the little failings of a social 
scheme that offers women and girls, at 
the end of their week of ten and a half 
hours a day of hard and often disgusting 
labour, the sum of eight shillings and 
ninepence all told. One day, perhaps, 
some plan of distribution that begins with 
the worker and the inalienable decencies 
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first, and takes the profit-earner only last 
of all, may oust this from its pride of 
place. One speaks with a sort of shame- 
facedness of such a thing, for it 1s not 
pleasant to be laughed at. - Still, matters 
being as they are, one can hardly wonder 
that some despairing wretches, so paid, 
forgetting what fine qualities may be 
cultivated on a little oatmeal, squander 
their whole pittance on the witches’ 
sabbath of a Saturday drunk. In this 
state, I believe, the women stand up to 
one another like men, in the inevitable 
fight, and punish with the knuckle instead 
of the claw. 

I dared not touch on another reflection 
with the cleric, but it may have its place. 
What a colossal difficulty to square the 
Christian teaching with the facts of life, 
for those to whom it is offered here! That 
teaching is a sort of fair play in the 
highest between man and man. But how 
harmonise it with enterprises that give 
these workers their eight-and-nine, and 
their employers no doubt the usual per- 
centage of profitable investment? It must 
be a real difficulty where the workers have 
half the aptitude for question and answer 
of Colenso’s Zulu. Pity a poor priesthood 
so handicapped! Half of them, happily, 
have no sense of their burden, but preach 
a cheerful optimism, as though the problem 
were the simplest in the world. The 
minority feel the pressure, but worry 
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through with their load. As a matter of 
fact, they are rarely called upon to put a 
penitent in his place. Dumb acquiescence 
is the rule—with the faint hope of being 
one day able to serve one’s fellow-creatures 
in the same way. The harshest things, 
however, are said for the sufferers rathef 
than by them, at the weekly preaching or 
revolt and infidelity at Mile End Waste. 
The risk is that it needs but a strong wind 
to blow them to every hovel. ‘The trouble, 
as the Americans say, for the Church, is 
that most of the clergy don’t want to 
preach social justice, for lack of the sense 
of it, and the others don’t dare. So, for 
much of the suffering of the time which 
is purely economic in origin and nature, 
clerical ministrations fail to touch the 
spot. ‘The real battle of the East End is 
to be fought in the West, in great strenu- 
ous wrestlings with the wealthy and the 
luxurious, to induce them to take less toll 
of the toil of the race, and to leave more 
for the toilers. 

This is about the only hope. The 
saddest thing in these wastrels is that they 
are incapable of finding a remedy for 
themselves. They must be patronised. 
But the time seems ripe for a Brotherhood 
of Social Justice among the more capable, 
in which the welfare of the others and the 
right pay of them should be the first 
concern. And the churches, or one of 
them, might start it in the Isle of Dogs. 


LULLABY. 


BY BERTHA DEANE-FREEMAN. 


USH, 


hush, my sun-bud ! 


Slumbereth the Sun-God . . 
Folded in a copper cloud, 
Peaceful, resteth he. 


Hush, hush, my sun-bud ! 
Slumbereth the West-wind. . . 
In his dreaming fanneth 


Sweets from linden-tree: 


Hush, hush, my sun-bud! 
Soon will wake a sun-beam 
Glide thro’ patch of sun-flow’rs gold, 


Seeking there for thee, 
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LEAVING CARDS—ENGA(C 


WITTY professor once said, ‘‘Should 
a man desire to be thoroughly 
immoral, let him travel from 
country to country and live in strict ac- 
cordance with the moral code of each.” 
Certainly, to follow the rules of etiquette 
laid down by, say, the leaders of 
English society upon the Continent would 
be to commit a series of appalling social 
solecisms, although the differences are 
still more marked amongst the dourgeoisie 
and peasant classes. 

Take Rome, for instance—that most 
cosmopolitan of cities, where every noble 
family has foreign blood in its veins, 
either French, Russian, Austrian, Spanish, 
English or American. ‘The rules of 
Northern and Southern Italy differ so 
largely that it is best to take what is 
practically the geographical centre. Picture 
the case of an Englishwoman twenty-six 
years old, unmarried, cultured, intelligent, 
well born and well bred, arriving in Rome 
with letters of introduction to certain of 
those noble families which open their 
doors but seldom to the “foreigner.” 
If she is alone, her presentations are 
practically useless: scarcely any one of 
importance would have the hardihood to 
receive her. 

In London the same lady would have 
been more or less free and independent. 
She would have had her own visiting- 
cards, in all probability—especially if 
she has followed any artistic or pro- 
fessional calling ; she has taken her dog 
out as sole companion of her shopping 
excursions without having seriously over- 
stepped the bounds of prudence ; she has 
walked to a friend’s house for luncheon 
unattended by a maid; when pressed for 
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“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


THE RULES OF THE ROAD—DINNER-PARTIES—DANCES—RECEPTIONS 
s;EMENTS— MARRIAGES. 


time she has driven alone in a hansom- 
cab. Are there not, indeed, a few eman- 
cipated younger members of the English 
aristocracy who have rented their own 
country cottages, and there entertained 
their own personal guests, just as any 
married woman might have done,—girls 
who would think nothing of inviting their 
male acquaintances to tea or dinner at 
their respective London clubs, and who 
discuss topics familiar and intimate over 
a whiskey-and-soda or cigarette, at any 
convenient hour of the day or evening, 
without sensibly scandalising any but the 
more rigorous and “old-world” of their 
friends ? 

Such conduct in Rome would for ever 
ban the same lady from any possible social 
intercourse with the haute noblesse—be 
it ‘“* Black ” or “‘ White ”—Papal or Regal. 
Indeed, a far less significant lapse from 
recognised customs would close the doors 
of every house of distinction in the city. 
To the “ petite Anglaise” —the type which 
promenades the Piazza di Spagna in short 
skirts and sailor-hats with Roman veils, 
much is forgiven; but a girl of real 
breeding must at least keep in mind the 
more obvious demands of Roman eti- 
quette—although a certain independence 
is allowed her, and greater leniency ex- 
tended to her natural ignorance of many 
points. One thing is certain. Failing a 
friend or “family maid,” she must, in 
accordance with the Roman _ custom, 
engage a dame de compagnie of estab- 
lished reputation, to live with, and to 
accompany her on all occasions. To 
“do at Rome as Rome does ” in matters 
of etiquette is indeed to obey stern 
laws of decorum against which most 
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English and American girls would abso- 
lutely rebel. 

In Rome, there are none of the small 
laxities and freedoms of the average 
English country-house party, for instance. 
When on a visit, an English débutante is 
constantly seen going to her friend’s 
rooms in the smart loose silken wrapper 
which her elder sister would probably 
have worn as a tea-gown, but which in 
these luxurious days is only thought good 
enough for the bed- and bath-room. It 
would be the height of bad taste for an 
Italian girl to be seen by any stranger in 
any sort of déshabille. Yor that matter, 
she is always dressed, while unmarried, 
with the greatest simplicity—neither jewels 
nor lace nor elaborate embroideries are 
allowed her. Large feathered hats of the 
Gainsborough type, which Lady Chester- 
field made so popular before her marriage, 
would be thought quite out of place for 
an Italian girl, even when driving: in the 
street she wears small toques or hats of 
quite unremarkable shape and size. Her 
object is to avoid doing or wearing any- 
thing which would make her conspicuous 
either in a crowd or amongst her personal 
friends and acquaintances, 

The social “rules of the road” are 
indeed very stringent in Rome. An 
unmarried girl must, of course, always 
bow first when meeting other ladies, 
during her passeggiature with her maid. 
In Turin and Northern Italy a certain 
liberty is allowed to unmarried girls who 
have “coiféd” St. Catherine,* as the 
phrase goes, for some considerable period. 
Even in Rome, at the age of twenty-five 
or twenty-six some girls are allowed to 
walk alone to church, if it is not more 
than a hundred yards away, and a few 
independent spirits of the fetite noblesse 


have actually shopped alone in the 
morning. But a young girl is not allowed 


even to cross the street unaccompanied 
to go to mass, although the church be 
so near as the SS. Apostoli to the 
Palazzo Odescalchi. 

When a visitor enters her mother’s 
reception-rooms, the daughter of the house 
must salute her by bending over her hand 
with a graceful little inclination rather 
resembling the English curtsey. Indeed, 
this is the customary mode of salutation 
from one inferior in rank. A girl should 
go to the door of the room with the 
women guests on their departure ; but 
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* To “‘coiffer S. Cathérine” is to be an old maid, 
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although she may make inquiries for 
female relations, she cannot send a mes- 
sage even of congratulation to any male 
connection. 

At a dinner-party her partner will 
be some one already well known to her 
hostess, and probably also to her parents ; 
with such a one she may talk with some 
degree of friendliness, but should he be 
a complete stranger she will naturally 
be very guarded in her conversation. In 
English houses where ‘‘ men are scarce ” 
there is a favourite custom of giving 
wholesale invitations to, say, “three 
brother-officers” of some friend of the 
family : this could never be done in Italy. 
Indeed, Romans do not usually give 
dinner-parties at all, or invite their friends 
to dine unless they are very intimate ; 
for in nearly all the Palazzi the patriarchal 
system of all members of a family living 
together still obtains—and the household 
is naturally too numerous to be further 
extended, while it is awkward for the 
average guest to be thus launched into 
sO many generations of somebody else’s 
relatives ! Diplomatic dinners arearranged 
with strict attention as to rank, of course. 
The hostess goes in last with the male 
guest of highest rank, and the host takes 
the principal lady and goes in first with 
her, all the world over; they leave the 
room together after dinner in the same 
order. As to wine, etc., dinners are the 
same as in England—or rather are “‘a la 
Russe,” as in France. 

Foreigners will find, however, that they 
are seldom invited to a meal in any house 
where there is not a large admixture 
of foreign blood. Should our typical 
Englishwoman be by chance invited to 
some such festivity, she may be sure that 
not only the parentage but the personal 
history of her partner is known to her 
hosts. For that matter, even a_confi- 
dential maid is usually well-informed as to 
the income, social standing and ancestry 
of any Roman of importance ! 

At a private ball the chaperons are 
seated round the room, as is still the case 
at most English public balls. A débutante 
is expected to return to her mother, or 
married sister, or sister-in-law, whichever 
is doing duty as her chaperon, after each 
dance. In the latter cases, supposing that 
the younger lady cannot be found, the 
girl should join her unmarried friends, 
some of whom have usually been com- 
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pelled by such circumstances to form a 
little group apart. At a small affair, 
where everybody in the room is intimate, 
the girl may sit near her partner in the 
pauses of the dance, if tired ; but she must 
never follow the American and English 
custom of “sitting-out” in any place where 
she is not well within her chaperon’s line 
of vision. Nor can she dance twice in 
succession with the same partner. Not 
more than three dances, and perhaps 
the cotillon, are allowed in all, although 
occasionally a very emancipated unmarried 
woman of say twenty-three or twenty- 
four might add a square dance. In any 
case she can only go to a ball with a 
chaperon of suitable age and _ social 
position, known intimately to her family, 
should her parents or near relations be 
unable to accompany her. The English 
modern custom of one young married 
woman chaperoning twenty or thirty girls at 
a dance, after a ‘‘ young persons’ ” dinner- 
party, would never be permitted in Rome. 

A brother and sister are allowed to go 
together unaccompanied by any elder 
relative to an evening reception if the 
brother is older than the sister, or both 
are about twenty-six years old. Any 
young brother, if not a schoolboy, may 
take his sister to a friend’s house in the 
afternoon, or the girl may even enter the 
room alone if the hostess is a very old 
friend and the confidential maid be in 
attendance. 

The problem of “ card leaving ” is full 
of pitfalls for the unwary. Roman girls’ 
names are never printed upon their 
mothers’ cards, as in England. Occa- 
sionally, if calling upon a very intimate 
friend, the daughter’s name may be inserted 
in pencil: ‘‘Duchessa di Mondra ”— 
(printed) and “e figlia” or “e Maria” 
pencilled below. The number of cards 
left is the same as in England; only, 
having found a friend at home, a wife 
never leaves her husband’s cards in the 
hall. Italians think this a very quaint 
“English” custom. A Roman girl 
whose mother is dead and who has no 
near relation to take her place must needs 
fall back upon that useful Italian house- 
hold adjunct—upon whom a whole volume 
might be written !—the dame de compagnie. 
Under these circumstances she may leave 
her father’s or her brother’s card, with 
“e figlia” or “e sorella” written below. 
In certain districts of Italy a girl is 


* This is such a convenient Roman custom ! 
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allowed to have her own cards—but this 
custom is as yet too “new” for Rome. 

One of the greatest difficulties to an 
Englishwoman in Rome is the problem 
of “calling.” Imagine the position of 
an unmarried woman of between thirty 
and forty,—say an artist or writer, of 
some established artistic as well as social 
standing, which will place her in the 
position of being entertained by and 
entertaining members of what is to her 
a “foreign” aristocracy, without knowing 
its rules! One friend advises this course 
of action, one another—both diametrically 
opposed, and possibly equally wrong ! 

On arriving in Rome, her first course 
would naturally be to hire a vettura 
and leave cards at the English Embassy, 
and then go on to present her letters of 
introduction—which she may do at her 
own convenience, either in the morning or 
in the afternoon.* On this first occasion 
she must not ask if her respective 
hostesses are “in,” as it is for them to 
decide whether they will call upon her or 
not. Within the week the cards of these 
ladies will have all been deposited at the 
stranger’s pension or hotel, but except in 
special cases no one will have asked to 
see her. She must then make inquiries 
and find out when the ladies in question 
“receive,” and visit them upon that day. 
In their turn they will then call again 
upon her, having asked her what hour or 
day is most convenient, should they wish 
to pursue the acquaintance, After this 
matters progress more as in England, and 
depend upon the degree of intimacy or 
number of invitations given. 

In Turin it is the custom for a bachelor 
to telephone to his friend, should he wish 
to call, asking her whether she would 
receive him at a certain day and hour. 

All Italy calls upon its acquaintances 
“per le feste”: for instance, from about 
a fortnight before Christmas (by which 
day all ecclesiastical visits should have 
been made), till the Epiphany, when the 
social calls must have been completed. 
When two Roman ladies are presented 
to each other, the one who is lower in 
rank must leave cards upon the other. 
Rank being equal, the younger one must 
call—and this opens out a vast area of 
difficulty, as may easily be imagined ! 
These rules apply equally to any English- 
woman who is presented to an Italian 
lady at a friend’s house, 




















One of the rules which English people 
find hard to understand is that of a lady of 
lesser social importance having to ask to 
be presented to one of superior station or 
age. It appears to place the nobler lady 
in the position of making some unde- 
sirable acquaintances. But Italians have a 
clever knack of upholding their own dignity 
and preventing others from overstepping 
the boundary-line of social distinction. 
A lady of the Jdourgeoisie would never 
dream of calling upon a noble, however 
often she might meet her, unless specially 
invited to do so. Even then, when once 
cards had been interchanged, she would 
probably content herself with leaving a 
card of good wishes every New Year. 

Engagements of marriage are entered 
into more after the French system. An 
English girl engaged to an Italian in Italy 
finds herself bound by an infinite number 
of restrictions, utterly foreign to the 
customs of her own country, but which, 
however purposeless they may seem to 
her, she must respect under peril of com- 
promising herself seriously in the eyes of 
her future husband’s relations. Strictly 
speaking, a man applies directly to the 
girl’s parents, when, if she is_ satisfied 
with the offer, he is presented to her as 
her fiancé. But he often makes his 
declaration personally to the girl herself, 
and if she cares for him she then gives 
him permission to speak to her parents. 
When finally they are engaged he may 
visit the house often, but he can never 
be alone with his fiancée. ‘The father or 
mother, or a sister or brother, must be in 
the room, although probably they will be 
at some distance, engaged in reading or 
writing. An engaged couple are never 
allowed to go out alone, but they may walk 
together in front of their chaperon and a 
friend. The rules about letter-writing are 
very strict in some households, but an en- 
gaged girl is generally allowed to write to 
or hear from her fiancé without supervision. 

The engagement is not officially an- 
nounced until all financial questions are 
settled —a complicated matter where the 
persons concerned are of different nation- 
alities. In Italy, as in most Continental 
countries, it is customary for the bride 
to provide all household linen for her 
future home. The formal “contract” 
takes place two or three days before the 
Marriage ; a reception is often given to 
celebrate the event, when the heroine of 
the occasion is allowed to wear jewels 
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given her by her future husband. When 
the civil marriage takes place, the day 
before that of the Church ceremony, the 
bride-elect wears one of her trousseau 
travelling costumes. Her mother or 
some near female relation escorts her to 
the “ municipio,” but her father, brother, 
or some old male friend of the family, 
offers her his arm on leaving the carriage ; 
and after the ceremony she goes home 
with her people, although she is actually 
‘La Signora Contessa” such-and-such in 
the eyes of the world. 

Marriages usually take place early in 
the morning—8 a.m.—in order that the 
bride and bridegroom may have Holy 
Communion—generally in some private 
chapel of a cardinal or bishop. Only 
near relations are invited. ‘The breakfast 
takes place on the spot, not at the bride’s 
house, and is very simple. Coffee, cakes, 
ices, and fruit are all that is offered. 
After the breakfast the confetti are given, 
in ornamental bags or boxes, and are 
presented by the bride to the men present 
and by the bridegroom to the ladies. 
These are also sent later to all who have 
given presents. Bride and bridegroom 
then drive to S. Peter’s for the Visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament and the ‘Tomb, where 
friends not invited to the wedding may go 
to receive them. Afterwards they return 
home to change their clothes before 
starting on the wedding journey. The 
marriage is made known to all acquaint- 
ances by “lettres de faire part”—and 
cards with good wishes are sent in return. 
After the honeymoon, personal calls are 
made on all friends, and cards left on 
others, and the social position must work 
itself out according to the way in which 
these advances are received. 

“To err is human, to forgive divine,” 
says the poet. But to err seriously in 
social matters is rarely to be forgiven at 
all! Wherefore we must take to heart 
some at least of the manners and customs 
of those countries in which we travel, and 
need not necessarily think they are trivial 
or foolish because they are unlike our 
own. After all, good breeding has its 
root in forethought for others. Social 
laws were all evolved in an original spirit 
of kindliness. ‘‘Courtesy is not a 
falsehood or grimace,” says Carlyle. “A 
heavier responsibility attaches to those 
who have larger knowledge,”—and heavy 
indeed are the penalties not only of 
Royalty but of the real “ Noblesse.” 
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A Family Party. 


LEFT Libau, on the Russian Baltic, 
by the S.S. Perm, 690 registered 
tonnage, and bound for London with 

a mixed cargo of eggs, tar, butter, and 165 
emigrants. ‘The alien immigration ques- 
tion had caused some stir in England; 
I had decided to come to close quarters 
with the alien, and follow his destinies 
as a fellow-passenger during the six 
days’ voyage from Russia to the Millwall 
Docks. 

Libau is the principal port of embark- 
ation for the Russian-Jewish emigrant, 
especially of the poorer class. ‘Thence 
he can reach London for £2 5s. sterling, 
including food. 

I spent two days at Libau before the 
Perm weighed anchor. I might have had 
to wait a week, as the sailing of a cargo 
boat depends entirely on her freight, and 
is not governed by time-tables. Two 
days, however, were enough, and even 
this short interval would have been weari- 
some had it not been for the hospitality 
shown me by the British consul and his 
family. 

‘The immigrants arrive from the interior 
and are brought down from the railway 
station in trucks. ‘Till the boat sails they 
enjoy the shelter of various doss-houses 
that even a flea would fight shy of. ‘Then 
they are taken down to the “winter 
harbour,” where there is another shelter 
to protect them from the weather. 

I boarded the Perm betimes, finding 
her in the inner harbour, and ready for 
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the emigrants’ baggage. It lay piled up 
on the wharf, with nobody special in 
charge—trunks, bundles, baskets and 
packing-cases. Down in the hold a bright- 
eyed little Jewess was making pillows and 
mattresses out of bundles of hay and 
lenzths of coarse sheeting. Each emi- 
grant was to have a pillow and a pallet. 
‘The bunks were huge shelves—an upper 
and a lower; four people could lie side 
by side, with a dividing board between 
each. ‘These bunks filled the body of 
the ship. ‘The cargo was in the forehold 
and the well; my quarters, and those of 
certain “ first-class immigrants ” were aft. 

The sanitary arrangements were ade- 
quate. ‘Two sheds, each holding a couple 
of basins, were lashed to the ship’s sides, 
and you could get all the water you wanted 
at a pump in the gangway. We were 
provisioned with bread and a certain 
amount of butter, with barrels of potatoes, 
of pickled herrings, and enough eggs to 
permit of each emigrant receiving two 
a day. 

So much I discovered before we went 
down to the winter harbour, where our 
160-odd passengers stood ready to come 
on board. Most noticeable among them 
were three Caucasian traders, bound for 
the St. Louis Exhibition with £700 
worth of metal-work and inlaid weapons, 
which they hoped to sell overseas. 
Dressed in a kind of Cossack uniform, 
they were most impressive till they 
became sea-sick, 
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Leaving Russia is something of a busi- 
ness, and largely an affair of police and 
passports. A colonel of police came on 
board and took charge ; next, everybody 
except the crew was driven off the ship 
and corralled in the shelter, barricades 
being erected between ship and shelter 
with that object, and so that no one 
could leave and no one come on board 
without forcing a passage. ‘The doors of 
the shelter were held by a body of police. 
I, being a correspondent, was allowed 
a certain amount of liberty, not to say 
licence. I escaped from the shelter, and 
looked on while the police searched the 
ship for persons endeavouring to leave 
Russia without permission. ‘They found 
a young and well-dressed man_ stowed 
away under a row of bunks, and he was 
taken on shore again and marched off 
to the police station. ‘Then, one by one, 
and passport in hand, everybody was 
permitted to step from the shelter on to 
the boat. ‘These ceremonials had occu- 
pied so much time that it had grown 
too dark for me to perpetuate them by 
means of my kodak. 
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had disappeared, carefully stowed away, 
no doubt, for future operations. My 
tweed suit fairly held its own next day, as 
in fine weather we steamed across the 
Baltic, tasting the sunshine and occasion- 
ally turning from our food. 

Shawls that were hardly new had re- 
placed the hats and jackets of yesterday ; 
the men produced old overcoats and sat 
on deck as depicted in two of the photo- 
graphs it was my good fortune to secure. 
My eagerness with che kodak, by the way, 
led the company to suppose that I was 
a photographer by trade, a species of tin- 
typist such as one meets at Hampstead 
Heath on bank-holidays. ‘They expected 
the picture within a few moments, and I 
had to evade many inquiries as to my 
scale of charges. 

The two wash-houses, one lashed to 
each side of the deck, afforded me con- 
siderable amusement. ‘To begin with, ] 
never saw anybody wash in them. In- 
stead, they came in most handily for 
shelters against the wind. Pillows and 
bedding would cover the basins—every 





About _ nightfall 
we steamed away 
in good order, and, 
as soon as Russia 
was safely behind 
us, a party of 
emigrants collected 
on deck and sang 
revolutionary songs. 


It was the first 
opportunity — they 
had ever had of 


doing so in perfect 


safety, and right 
bravely did they 


take advantage of 
it. 

They had come 
on board in all the 
glory of brand-new 
cutfits ; indeed, for 
emigrants, they had 


struck me as un- 
commonly — smart. 
New hats, boots, 














jackets and dresses 
adorned the ladies ; 
the men were re- 
splendent in slop-suits of the choicest. 
For a time I felt perfectly shabby; 
but next morning I had my revenge. 
As if by magic all this gorgeous raiment 


Some of my companions. 


Russian carries his own bedding about 
with him—a comfortable settee would 
be built, and here two or three drowsy 
spirits would recline in snugness and 
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security. If anybody wanted to wash 
they had to go elsewhere. 

From Libau to Copenhagen the sea 
was as still as the proverbial millpond, 
and how several of my fellow-passengers 
succeeded in acquiring a bad attack of 
mal de mer is beyond me. They managed 
it somehow; but, as the day wore on, 
recoveries were frequent, and, towards 
evening, the deck was a scene of gaiety 
and animation ; indeed, everybody except 
the captain felt most cheerful. We were 
gradually being enclosed by a thick Baltic 
fog: it was difficult to see more than 
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return from the 


cook’s galley with a 
couple of eggs, a herring or two, potatoes 
boiled in their jackets (to keep them 
from the defiling touch of the infidel), and 


bread-and-butter. Then there would be 
a brewing of tea, and the meal would 
commence. Most of them had brought a 
further supply of eatables and drinkables, 
especially sweetstuffs and Russian cognac. 
The meal would last an hour, and endless 
cigarettes followed it. ‘They made their 
own Cigarettes, including the mouthpiece; 
and often, when time hung heavy, they 
would sit about making cigarettes by the 

dozen for want of 











something better to 
do. 

The Russian moujik 
is not a_ particularly 
clean animal, and the 
Russian Jew of the 
prevalent class is about 
as bad. Egg-shells, 
potato-peelings, 
cigarette-ends, and an 
amazing amount of 
expectorations and 
other humours, were 
deposited upon the 
devoted deck of the 
good ship Perm. 
‘Twice a_ day this 
same devoted deck 
was swabbed down, 
yet an hour _after- 
wards it was as bad 
as before—a state of 
affairs which prompted 
one mild Hebrew to 
inquire, “*Why swab 
at all, when it doesn’t 








A game of cards. 


thirty yards ahead; and all that night 
we went half-speed, our fog-horn, every 
few minutes or so, bellowing dismally. 

The scene on deck during those first 
days was amazingly picturesque. Here 
you would come across a group squatting 
round a young man who was reading 
aloud from some favourite author ; another 
group would be playing cards; half a 
dozen women would sit aft and croon 
real “ Hebrew melodies,” mournful low- 
voiced airs, Orientally monotonous, yet 
sweet at the same time. 

The dinner-hour was a signal for im- 
promptu picnics, Each immigrant would 





make any difference ?” 
The arrival of the 
man with the hose, 
and the three or four sea-booted sailor- 
men who assisted him with mops, was 
always a signal for a gathering of skirts 
and a prompt stampede from the particular 
section of the deck that was being cleansed. 
As soon as one portion was swabbed 
down, however, there would be a migra- 
tion, and before long the deck would, 
indeed, resume its customary appearance. 
Some of those evenings I spent down 
in the hold, chatting and joking till long 
past midnight. A perfect equality reigned 
among the immigrants; never have 
met so democratic a people as_ these 
Russian Jews. First-class or third-class 
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immigrant, they would yarn together or 
drink tea, and the difference of their 
estates was merely a difference of accom- 
modation, At night their quarters re- 
sembled an encampment. A single oil 
lamp burnt down below, showing rows 
and rows of recumbent figures who had 
lain down fully clothed, with a rug or 
an overcoat wrapped round them for 
additional warmth. Sometimes a baby 
would cry, sometimes one or another would 
talk in his sleep; but between decks one 
felt as though an army were reposing on 
the eve of some great battle. 

The first night 
there was a slight 
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seen so clean and well-kept a city. From 
the deck they speculated uponit. ‘“‘ Have 
they a parliament?” asked one young 
Jewess, discussing the town with me. “ Of 
course,” I said. ‘hat seemed to explain 
matters : a parliament and a free press were 
the two things that would set everything 
straight. ‘The Russian, deprived of both, 
and conscious of a somewhat too _patri- 
archal government, feels that everything 
would be right if he had a constitution and 
liberty of criticism. That the notion is 
deep-seated was evident, or how would a 
young girl of eighteen be filled with it? 





commotion. Three 
young Jewesses had 
refused to turn in, 
because, owing to 
some error on the 
part of the im- 
migration agents, a 
young Russian 
made the fourth 
in their row of 
bunks. He was 
snoring loudly, but 
still they were 
afraid of him: a 
Jew they might 
have trusted, but 
there was no telling 
what the unaccus- 
tomed Gentile 
might be about. 
I found all three 
down below,’ ready 
to sit up for the 
night rather than 
go to bed. They 














appealed to me, 

and asked whether 

they should complain to the “ steersman,” 
—all the immigrants had a fixed notion 
that the man at the wheel ruled the ship. 
I pointed out that the “ steersman” was 
busy, that the Russian was snoring; and 
they ultimately climbed into their bunks 
and slept soundly till the following day. 
The Russian left us at Copenhagen to 
join a ship for America; so did the 
three Caucasians, along with several 
others, so that our total on the way to 
London was 143 all told. 

Copenhagen, with its beautiful promen- 
ade, Lanyelinie, facing the Sound and 
full of well-dressed, bright-looking Danes, 
impressed the emigrants. Never had they 


Comrades. 


In perfect weather we steamed away to 
Kiel and the Kaiser Wilhelm canal. The 
seven or eight hours’ passage of this 
exemplary piece of engineering was made, 
however, in a continued drizzle, that soon 
increased to a downpour. ‘The alien, 
nevertheless, was tremendously interested. 
He had heard of Germany, though not 
of Denmark. The sobriety and order of 
this well-governed country were new to 
him, and different from anything he had 
ever seen before. The two pilots who 
brought us through, the opening and 
closing of the lock-gates, the superb war- 
ships that lay in the harbour, were all 
matters for delighted comment. 
9 
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The next day a Sabbath calm reigned 
on board the good ship Perm. We had 
been caught in a typical North Sea gale, 
and the water broke over our stern at 
every plunge. I came on deck, and not 
a soul was to be seen. The sailors and 
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corpses, and finished the painful processes 
of sea-sickness above. ‘lowards noon a 
few revived, and pickled herring again 
tasted sweet in the mouth, and so did 
hot tea. They had awful stories to tell 
of the day before. Most had thought 

they were a-dying, and 














several, ultimately 


bound for Canada 
or the United States, 
had had wild notions 
of turning back and 
ending their days in 


Russia, despite its draw- 
backs. 

The ship’s two beau- 
ties, the Misses W.— 
and I fear that my 
single snapshot hardly 
did justice to the charms 
of these young ladies — 
reappeared during the 
afternoon, pale but even 
more interesting than 
heretofore. ‘The young 
mother, with the baby 
that she seemed never 
tired of dandling, came 
on deck and started new 
romps.- I have never 
seen a woman so devoted 
toa child as this one was. 
She played with it from 








Fine weather. 


myself had the place to ourselves all that 
day. It was like an English Sabbath, 
strangely peaceful and without events. 

Ihad my meals with Captain Christensen 
in the chart-room, and every now and 
then he went below and canie back with 
terrible stories. I made the round with 
him once, but had enough of it after the 
first few minutes. ‘The immigrants all 
thought they were going to die, and “Is 
sea-sickness fatal ?” they asked again and 
again as we passed the limp and moaning 
figures that lay prone on those serried 
rows of bunks. On deck I found a little 
girl of ten or so who had escaped the 
prevailing epidemic. She had eaten 
heartily; but, beyond her, the cook, 
himself a victim, had had small custom 
on that fatal day. 

The next was less tragic. One by one, 
like rats out of a hole the emigrants 
crept on deck. ‘They were used up. 
Inert and deathly, they lay in the sun like 


morn to eve, or sang 
it to sleep, or chased it 
as it crawled away from 
her, or buried it in her shawl for warmth, 
or did a hundred sweet silly things for that 
amazing infant. I tried to take a picture 
of her rolling on her back like a tigress 
while the cub crawled about on her, but 
as soon as she saw me approach she sat 
up and caught the child to her. 

One English family, that of a steel- 
worker who had been employed in Russia, 
was aboard, bound for Canada. A blunt, 
capable Yorkshireman, his good wife, and 
five children, made up the party. ‘The 
contrast between these Britons and the 
Jewish emigrants was rather striking. ‘The 
Yorkshire breed is one of the best, and 
it was instructive to compare the five 
pugnacious, warlike little ‘Tykes, whose 
frank and ruddy faces won them the 
instant friendship of officers and crew, 
with the sickly yellow and coddled little 
Jewish children, who shrank from cold 
and heat, or any physical effort, with a 
nervousness that seemed as much due to 
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bad training as to any inherent weakness 
or lack of stamina. 

Our first glimpse of England was a 
wooded stretch of coast somewhere near 
Southwold. ‘‘Is that London?” cried the 
immigrants, as one man. Of England, 
or, indeed, of London, they had no even 
hazy idea, except that the latter was their 
destination, and the next place at which 
the ship would anchor. For several hours 
they waited on deck, looking out for 
London and Whitechapel. By now we 
were in smooth water again, and every- 
body was up on deck scanning the Suffolk 
and Essex coasts for signs of London. 

Shipwash, the Mouse, and the ore 
lightships, heralded a procession of steam- 
ships all going to or coming from the 
greatest seaport in the world. ‘There was 
plenty to occupy us as we stood on deck 
waiting for the Promised Land. 

It grew dark, and the lights of 
Southend-on-Sea again started a_ false 
alarm that here, at length, was London. 
At Gravesend, another possible London, 
the port doctor boarded us, and the 
immigrants wanted to know whether each 
would have to undergo an exhaustive 
medical inspection. “If he had 
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English, was something of a puzzle. But 
I had reckoned without the immigration 
agent. This gentleman, himself an erst- 
while immigrant, boarded us and took 
charge. He deciphered the destination 
of everybody, written down, and often 
ridiculously spelt, on treasured slips of 
paper. Some had relatives or friends 
to greet them, and when such a party 
met there was a perfect transport of 
embracing, weeping, and cries of joy— 
received, I must add, with cynical com- 
ments from the less fortunate passengers. 

At last luggage, hand-packages, and 
everything were safely rescued from the 
hold, the agent still in command. It 
was he who put his clients in the row 
of omnibuses bound from the docks to 
Whitechapel, whence the newly arrived 
are forwarded, like so many _ parcels, 
to Southampton or Liverpool, for tran- 
shipment to Canada, the United States, or 
South Africa, or else are received and 
looked after by the officials of the Jewish 
Shelter in Leman Street, there to be 
dispersed over the four quarters of White- 
chapel, which locality seems to absorb 
them all. 





only come yesterday!” said one 
lady, with memories of her sufferings 
from sea-sickness. 

That night we had little sleep. 
The immigrants packed their hand- 
baggage, and again donned the 
brand-new outfits that had made 
Libau a centre of fashion six days 
ago. I hardly knew them when the 
sun lit up the deck early next morn- 
ing. Now they were all ready to 
be photographed—in fact, they were 
rather eager that the world should 
gaze on them in all the splendour of 
their newly-bought finery. 

The coming of the English Custom- 
house officer was the next event ; 
and it gave several of the more 
extravagant among the ladies what 
is vulgarly known as “a_ turn.” 
England, they argued, was like Russia, 














and a pair of new boots or an 
unworn petticoat must pay a heavy 
duty. ‘They smuggled heaps of boots 
and unworn petticoats, never dreaming 
that here there is nothing to pay on such 
articles. 

What they would do on shore, and 
how they would manage, seeing that not 


a single one of them had a word of 


Dinner-time, 


One gentleman, a peculiarly ill-favoured 
individual, was going to join a brother 
who kept a draper’s shop in a Welsh 
county ; and another, whose hard felt hat 
had been his constant companion during 
the whole of the six days’ voyage, was 
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going on to Glasgow; but, with the 
exception of these two, all the English 
settlers were bound for the alleys and 
by-ways of Whitechapel. 

Knowing that hideous neighbourhood, 
it seemed strange to me that anybody 
could exchange life in the shabbiest of 
provincial towns for the poverty and over- 
crowding of the countless mean streets 
beyond Aldgate. But the Russian Jew 
is in no way disconcerted by the con- 
ditions of life that prevail in the East-End 
of London. The cities of the Pale, it 
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under the egis of a hostile Govern- 
ment. The majority of the young men, 
too, were liable to military service, and 
all were anxious to get out of Russia 
before they should be called upon to 
take up arms in an unpopular war. They 
had no quarrel with Japan, and no great 
love for the Tsar or his Government ; 
and, as for M. de Plehve, they would all 
much rather have fought against him than 
for him. 

The second class of immigrant consisted 
of families who were leaving Russia for 








the sake of their 
children. Men and 
women close on 
the forties had re- 
linquished _ satisfac- 
tory positions and 
prospects so that 


the new generation 
might have the ad- 
vantages that had 
been denied _ their 
parents : a good edu- 
cation seemed the 
foremost of these, 
and a removal of 
the many irritating 
restrictions that have 
made the Jew 
figure so prominently 
in the Russian revo- 
lutionary party. 

The third 
of immigrant 
inexplicable, and 
would have done 
better to stay at 


class 
was 
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was explained to me, are just as over- 
crowded, and infinitely more filthy ; their 
poverty is worse, and the Gentile popula- 
tion can outdo the Jewish for dirt and 
neglect of sanitary precautions. 

‘There were three classes of Jews on 
board. ‘The first consisted mostly of 
young people eager to begin life in a 
young country that would furnish them 
with opportunities greater than those 
offered in Russia ; where they could live 
in whatever city they chose, work at any 
trade or craft they were best adapted to, 
and escape the constant pressure of living 





home. Men verging 

on middle age, with- 
out any special qualifications for adding 
to the wealth or enlightenment of the 
nations for which they were bound, were 
also on board, indescribably shabby and 
indescribably pious for the most part: 
bearded, long-coated figures who seemed 
destined to fall with some weight on the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, and to add 
to the gaiety of the numerous minor 
synagogues and seats of rabbinical learn- 
ing that, strewn in certain odd corners 
of Whitechapel, occupy the leisure hours 
and the devotional faculties of its more 
strictly orthodox citizens. 
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ABOUT OUR FICTION. 
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HE thought has occurred to me 
that the English novel, as we 
know it from Fielding to Mr. 

Meredith and Mr. Hardy, is in point 
of artistic significance dying, and nearly 
dead; that, on the other hand, .the art 
of narrative fiction generally is extremely 
vital in itself and even important in our 
lives. I am far from stating this as an 
original discovery of my own, but I do 
not remember to have seen it set forth 
in print, and I am tempted therefore to 
contrive some analysis of the matter, 
to separate if I can what is only an 
amiable survival from what is energetic 
and progressive, and to indicate some 
tendencies and probabilities. No sort of 
ciass list or hierarchy is in my mind. I 
once attempted such a thing, and still 
rejoice that I did it anonymously : it was 
not a discreet thing to attempt. The 
subject is tolerably voluminous, and had 
best be treated for the most part in 
outline; if I mention a name here and 
there it is not that I think no other names 
worth mentioning, but that those in 
question illustrate the argument. 

But first, since this is an examination 
of an art, and not one of the book-market 
or the effects of popular education, we 
must put aside a great majority of the 
novels which are sold, and an_ over- 
whelming majority of those which are 
published. ‘The multitude of these is a 
constant subject of rather tedious com- 
plaint. Indignant essayists are for ever 
counting the hundreds or thousands of 
novels published every week or every 
month, and throwing them at our heads. 
There is no need to make a coil of the 


matter. It is a reading age and country, 
and our people are at present trivial in 
their interests ; inevitably, what they read 
will be trivial also ; most of their favourite 
novels are trivial in effect, and do not 


signify to our purpose. And of the 
enormous number published, but not 


read, it is to be said that novels have 
been for some time in the air, and a 
crowd of amateurs has been naturally 
attracted to the writing of them. It is a 
fashion, as strumming on the piano was, 
or “sketching,” with the difference that a 
little money will force the novels outside 
the range of personal acquaintances, force 
them, to wit, on the attention of certain 
wretches called reviewers, whom a foolish 
custom of the newspapers compels to 
write about them. Not to appear con- 
temptuous or inhuman, I will confess 
that such a general impulse once drove 
me also to write a novel, just as on 
occasion I have played cricket— incom- 
petent, but anxious to oblige. It is all 
very unimportant, and perhaps the general 
uselessness of the fashion is balanced by 
its discovery, here and there, of a genuine 
gift—a thought which I regret was not 
suggested by my personal confession. 
But the mass of catch-shilling novels and 
novels written to soothe an innocent vanity 
does not now concern us. 

Evidence for the assertion that the 
type of novel most familiar to us and our 
forefathers, since Fielding fairly started it, 
is almost exhausted, may not leap to the 
eye of the reader. Let him consider of 
what elements the English novel, on the 
average of its greatest examples, was com- 
posed. First, there was the story, the 
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yarn, with its incidents ; secondly, there 
was the examination or development 
or psychology generally of the leading 
characters, who, it is important to remark, 
were usually not extreme or out-of-the- 
way characters, but fair examples of 
average humanity, like Tom Jones, Arthur 
Pendennis, Clive Newcome, Harry 
Richmond, Evan Harrington, or any of 
Miss Austen’s characters ; thirdly, there 
was the drawing of remarkable or out-ot- 
the-way characters, striking or humorous, 
subordinate in the scheme of the book, 
or the subordinate treatment of special 
phases of life. ‘This is a rough statement, 
and to be made nicely accurate would 
need a multitude of qualifications, but I 
think it will be allowed to hold in the 
main. ‘The fact that the leading character 
was most often an ordinary person may be 
explained by the picaresque origin of the 
novel—by the convenience that a person 
whose office was to be a peg for a series 
of incidents and adventures, should him- 
self be familiar and taken for granted, so 
that the surprising events and people he 
encountered should stand out the more 
distinctly. The effect of this origin lasted 
long after the picaresque conception had 
given place to that of a coherent compli- 
cation of story or of a composite picture 
of life. ‘The three elements, of course, 
have been combined in various degrees. 
In Walter Scott the story is predominant, 
though it was, perhaps, on his minor 
characters that his finest genius, that wide, 
observant, humour-loving eye of his, was 
exercised; Miss Austen always, and 
Thackeray at times, were chiefly concerned 
with the thorough exposition of common 
character; of Fielding and Dickens we 
remember the minor, striking, eccentric 
characters more than the protagonists or 
the stories. But the point is that in all 
our great novelists, down to Mr. Meredith 
and Mr. Hardy, as in those of France 
down to recent years, as in those of 
Russia so far, these three elements are 
plain. I take for an example that novel 
of Mr. Meredith’s, which after much 
pondering and delightful re-reading, I 
have come to think his greatest—Zhe 
Adventures of Harry Richmond. There 
we have two extreme characters, it is 
true, not subordinate, but the essential 
protagonists of the book, the Squire and 
Richmond Roy. ‘They are surely of the 
very greatest, the most splendid and com- 
plete creations in English literature, and 
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both are, as I have admitted, extreme 
and unusual characters. But still the 
other elements are strongly present. ‘The 
more or less ordinary man is there for 
hero, and on his psychology Mr. Meredith 
has spent a wealth of minute pains; and 
there is the yarn, in this case true rom- 
ance, charged with the right atmosphere, 
lively and compelling. Certainly I think 
that no work so fine has been done in 
English fiction in the thirty years since 
Harry Richmond was written, and it may 
stand in this place for a supreme example 
of the old, large method. 

An art is eternal, but the modes of 
it are recurring fashions. It seems almost 
as though the mere persistence of a mode 
in art, the mere number of its examples, 
clogged at length the spirit of the artist, 
and impelled him to another mode on 
pain of losing vitality and zest. In so 
far, at least, as this mode of fiction im- 
plies the elaborate picturing of common 
life and common characters, he may well 
feel that anything he can hope to do has 
been done so often—so often and so much 
better. Here in England at present our 
common life and our ordinary types of 
people have been presented to us in 
fiction over and over again. We are 
changing, of course, improving or grow- 
ing worse, but there has not been, as 
yet, any general break in our common 
interests and aptitudes since the time of 
Thackeray, at least. It may be that such 
a change wili be disclosed before the 
reader and I are dead. But now the 
most fanciful of us can only see a be- 
ginning. In one attitude, for example, 
I myself seem to detect the beginning 
of a change—the general attitude to 
capital and property. The motive of so 
many old novels—the question, namely, 
whether or not the hero or heroine was 
to be given the means to live in luxury 
without working—is hardly so thrilling or 
interesting a motive to us as to our 
grandparents. Other changes, slight as 
yet, might be mentioned: the increasing 
subtlety of our snobbishness, for another 
instance—not its lessening strength. But 
in the main the artist who would concern 
himself in the old, large manner with 
our common life has only repetitions to 
achieve, and for this reason among others, 
it may be (the hint is not at all exhaus- 
tive), he cannot be vital in it. 

However this may be, my point is that 
with Mr. Meredith and Mr, Hardy the 
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novel as we have so far known it has 
reached its last vital exemplars. It con- 
tinues to be written, but there is little 
energy or worth of art left in it. It will 
not be required of me that I should take the 
writers of it one by one and exhibit my 
reasons for thinking this of them. ‘The 
opinion would remain a mere opinion, 
and I should have performed a_ task 
almost as useless as unpleasant. I am 
not denying all merit to these writers, 
either ; observant, accomplished, humor- 
ous they may often be. I think merely 
that as artists they are otiose, not vital. 
And I would suggest to the reader that 
he and I may differ in our classification 
of modes, so that he may think I am 
silently condemning some writer for 
whom my admiration is really unbounded : 
I would suggest it especially to a reader 
who himself writes fiction. It may be 
well to add—what will be clear later on, 
but I would not appear inconsistent for 
a moment—that by “‘common life” I 
have meant the average life depicted in 
our social novels, the life of ordinary, 
well-to-do people. ‘There are phases of 
life which may be called common, as 
being lived by multitudes of people, but 
are from the novelist’s point of view 
fresh ground, or nearly so. ‘The point 
in this connection is that these phases 
are his main subject, not a subordinate 
addition to his theme. Also, if I am 
right in thinking that a staleness of the 
novelist’s common life and characters 
may partly prevent an artist who would 
be vital from writing a novel of the old 
order, that of course does not apply to 
short stories. Such life and such people 
may furnish subjects for short stories by 
no means otiose, because there even a 
slight change, a subtle originality, may 
cover the whole small canvas. 

I come to the positive and more inter- 
esting part of my subject—some account 
of the contemporary fiction, which, to my 
mind, has energy and vitality. 

It seems to me that the three elements 
which I have mentioned are no longer 
fused in this fiction, but are taken separ- 
ately for exclusive treatment. The artist 
no longer contemplates a large and 
complicated pictu:g, compact of these 
elements, but takes one, and is wholly 
occupied by it, concerns himself with one 
motive, is driven by one impulse. The 
influence of the short story, brought to so 
artistic a finish of recent years in France, 
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may have something to do with this. It 
disposes writers to think on single lines, 
as it were. Indeed, many recent novels 
I have seen struck me as short stories 
spoiled, inartistically expanded to make a 
book, but of course the single motive 
may be such as rightly to fill the bulkiest 
volume. We find, then, each of the 
three elements in constant and varied 
play, single play, with one exception. 
The psychology of the common life 
of old novels, or the description merely 
of its outward aspects, which I have 
fancied the chief obstacle to the tra- 
ditional practice by vital writers, naturally 
is not much exercised by itself. The 
work of Mr. Henry James, of course, occurs 
at once to us. ‘There, undoubtedly, is a 
fine artist who concerns himself elaborately 
and minutely (at times) with the most 
trivial actions and thoughts of the ordin- 
ary well-to-do classes. Indeed, he has 
pushed this so far as almost to have 
created a new art. It might be called the 
art of leaving nothing out. Pepys is 
supposed to be the most minutely com- 
prehensive of diarists, but if Pepys had 
written his diary as Mr. James writes 
some of his novels, in place of saying “‘ up 
and dressed ” he would have said, ‘‘ pushed 
the bed-clothes in a direction opposite 
from myself with one hand, assisting the 
later development of the process by a 
spasmodic action of my legs. The en- 
cumbrance of the bed-clothing _ fairly 
removed from my person, drew my feet 
in a position to facilitate,” etc.,and so on for 
many pages. It is an art rather curious 
to me than attractive, and I reserve my 
warmer admiration for that other and 
quite distinct phase of Mr. James, when 
he presents the weird, the uncanny, or 
the morbid to our minds with an amazing 
force of penetration. You will hardly 
find, however, another contemporary Eng- 
lish writer, approaching Mr. Henry James’s 
power, who is concerned with this division, 
the exposition of normal, educated English 
life. 

The story, the yarn is eternal. While 
men have any imagination left about them 
a story will tickle them. I wonder how 
many superior people, when they see a 
halfpenny morning newspaper, are above 
reading its surprising feuilleton? I am 
not sure, however, that the romance, as 
we generally understand the term, can be 
said to flourish very remarkably among 
us. In this respect, at least, it is a pity 
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the old style of novel, with its leisurely 
combination of features, is no longer the 
model, because by attending exclusively 
to the mechanism of their stories and 
neglecting character almost altogether, 
our contemporary romancers run a risk 
of failing to interest us. Their stories are 
ingenious mechanism, very complicated 
and clever, but we are watching machines, 
not men and women. ‘Lheir protagonists 
have to be monsters of physical strength 
to perform their grandiose feats, and 
monsters of stupidity duly to fall into their 
difficulties. It is generally a_ hollow 
business, I think; I, for one, am in- 
different to their fate. Above all, these 
romances lack—it is usual to apologise 
for the inevitable phrase—lack atmo- 
sphere. Mr. Chesterton—it is reassuring 
to me to find myself at one with a 
younger critic—has pointed out very aptly 
how the romantic atmosphere never fails 
Walter Scott, however ordinary the scene 
he is describing. But our present 
romancers derive from Dumas, not from 
Scott, and have little or nothing of 
Dumas’ high spirits and humorous gaiety, 
which compel the reader to take his 
characters’ humanity for granted. The 
last English writer to give us romantic 
atmosphere was Stevenson, in Zhe Master 
of Ballantrae and Weir of Hermiston. 
Where the yarn really flourishes with 
energy and proper daring is in the quasi- 
scientific, fantastic stories of Mr. Wells. 
They are the legitimate descendants of 
the Arabian Nights, or of such old-world 
imaginations as Wandering Willies Tale 
—the old superstition of the supernatural 
replaced, naturally and legitimately, by 
the exaggeration of the ascertained wonders 
of science. ‘They are in the way to do 
for us what the supernatural yarn did for 
our forefathers-—for us who disbelieve in 
the supernatural, but have fancies agog for 
the natural marvels to be discovered. 
They are, in their fashion, vitally of their 
time. Popular as, they are, no one yet 
has imitated them with success—-I have 
read some obvious imitations which were 
mere fiascos—and therein is the proof 
that the imagination in them is true in 
its quality, that their inventor is a true 
story-teller, not only a possessor of lucky 
material. We are not richly provided with 
good yarns, however, because when we 
have thought of Mr. Wells, we have next 
to dip down to those “ detective ” stories, 
which are again mere mechanism, though 
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more entertaining than our romances, and 
are generally too improbable for yarns 
which deal with ordinary life. Wilkie 
Collins has not yet had a worthy successor. 

Striking character, or eccentric, humor- 
ous character, and out-of-the-way phases 
of life—it is here, I think, that our fiction 
is most generaily characteristic and vital. 
In spite of the marvels of science, and in 
spite of the great problems of politics, 
which will certainly confront us shrewdly 
at home and abroad, it is a fact (I speak 
of the average) that we are a somewhat 
weary and indifferent people, not keenly 
interested in our usual life, and therefore 
we welcome the strange and the forcible 
and (when we understand it) the whimsical. 
Mr. Wells seems to be the only worker 
in fiction who can interest us in the 
marvellous, but we have many writers who 
in these other ways express a real need 
of their times, and in doing so often give 
us sincere and thorough and intelligent 
work. ‘The success of so thorough and 
essentially intellectual a performance, in 
the way of striking character, as “ Lucas 
Malet’s” Richard Calmady, was encourag- 
ing, though for my part I thought its 
judgments in psychology open to dispute. 
Another novel of strong and exceptional 
characters, done with a thoroughly work- 
manlike hand, was A Magdalen’s Husband, 
by Mr. Vincent Brown. Mr. Conrad is 
a man whose genius of intuition and 
whose extraordinary eye for the colour 
and fire of life might well be seen in a 
clearer perspective by our eritics, might 
well be distinguished from the facile, 
respectable qualities of the writers with 
whom he is commonly placed on a level. 
Any oddity to an English mind which his 
exotic birth and training have given him 
is a disadvantage, because, working in an 
acquired medium, his appeal is to the 
reader’s recognition of humanity, and not 
to a common literary culture. Had he 
written in his native language and been 
duly translated, I think his recognition 
would have been more ample; had he 
been an artist in English words, as 
Stevenson was, it would have been 
immediate and unhesitating at the hands 
of all competent judges, for his intellect, 
at once sensitive and powerful, goes 
farther into the truth of men and the 
meaning of things than ever did Steven- 
son’s. Well, Mr. Conrad has chosen to 
write either of striking characters, or, if of 
ordinary, then with the clear purpose of 














throwing into relief an 
phase of life. 

By this last expression I mean, of course, 
a phase of life unfamiliar to the ordinary 
reader of English novels. It seems to me 
that there is something invigorating and 
vitalising to a writer in the fact that he is 
showing his reader a new thing. It is, 
for example, a common but perfectly true 
criticism of Mr. Kipling that an exotic 
theme has always called out his finest 
gifts. Miss Robins’s Alagnetic North, 
again, has an intensity of imaginative grip 
which she would never have shown us 
in a study of literary or artistic English 
people, in Bloomsbury and Mayfair. ‘The 
book is unique, in that, being by a woman, 
it contains only a few essentially feminine 
pages, and that it exhibits men, recog- 
nisable men, in manly activities away 
from women—men whose minds are not, 
as in most women’s books, entirely 
occupied with love affairs. But, apart 
from this singular merit, the book is full 
of an informative zest, a zest to display 
the truth of a life with great difficulty 
only accessible to a woman, which it 
owes (given the qualities of its author) 
to the strangeness of its subject. ‘There 
is, be it said, an unimportant danger in 
the success of books which take remote 
places for their scene—that editors are 
apt to prefer any such story to a better 
one with a more homely setting, forgetting 
that the Australian Bush can be made 
as dull as Piccadilly. But unintelligent 
editors are a constant danger—of small 
importance. 

Mr. Zangwill occurs to me as another 
writer who is obviously stimulated by the 
feeling that he is telling his readers some- 
thing they do not know, or correcting 
their false impressions ; his books about 
“his own people” are incomparably his 
best. I wonder if we should reckon the 
stories of aristocratic and _plutocratic 
society as studies of out-of-the-way phases? 
The authors of them, at least, generally 
assume the airs of discoverers, and have a 
knowing manner of telling us details we 
should not otherwise be acquainted with. 
And I think their books are false for this 
reason, that the subjects of them are in 
their ordinary lives much as other well-to- 
do English ; but these writers, anxious to 
be continuously informing, leave all that 
out, and give us nothing but gambling, 
the divorce court, crowded receptions, 
and meals at expensive restaurants—an 
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unnecessarily repulsive picture. In this 
case the air of discovery is innocent 
enough. I like it less when it appears in 


those studies of so-called “low life ” which 
are very popular at present. We are all 
mixed up in this country; we might all 
be not very distant relations ; you may 
see an aristocratic face on an unskilled 
labourer, and a very plebeian one on a 
peer. We are all very much alke, and I 
confess I feel ashamed when the speech 
and manners of my “lower-class” fellow- 
citizens are presented to my superior eye 
as though they were some strange 
animals. Some such air is perhaps in- 
evitable in studies which, from the average 
reader’s point of view, are of out-of-the- 
way phases, and I know for certain that 
one, and perhaps the most truthful, of 
the authors I refer to, has no idea of 
patronage or of superiority to his subjects ; 
but I do not think the “Aren’t they 
funny ?” attitude is entirely of my own 
imagining. 

Sometimes, of course, these lower-class 
characters are directly humorous, con- 
scious wags or peop!e whose characteristics 
would be amusing in any society; and 
then the winking manner is not unkindly, 
though it may not be artistically effective. 
Humorous or eccentric character, how- 
ever, is not the most fruitful theme of 
our fiction-writers, as indeed we can 
hardly expect it should be in an age of 
spreading uniformity, an age when “‘ Brown 
grows liker every day to Jones.” ‘The 
whimsical philosophy which Sterne made 
so popular with our ancestors is somewhat 
to seek now, and satire raises but a timid 
front. The magnificent figure of Mr. 
Dooley is rather solitary. One of the 
most amusing of light satires I have read 
for a long time is A Great Man, by Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, artfully exposing the 
genesis of a popular novelist, which I, 
not being a popular novelist, welcomed 
with delight. 

Such is my account of our fiction as it 
stands for the present. The old-fashioned 
novel, as a living form of art, seems to 
me doomed, and I think that special 
studies of special phases of life and of 
abnormal and minutely observed character 
will continue to fill its place. ‘The 
conditions of the time and the mental 
atmosphere both of our most vital writers 
and of their most intelligent readers make 
for strong, concentrated, exclusive and 
rather abnormal studies. I think Pro- 
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fessor Courthope—but I am not certain: 
he or another scholar and critic—has 
laid it down that great art, or at least the 
art of great periods, is always concerned 
with the normal. I remember thinking 
that he laid himself open to too many 
clear exceptions for the formation of a 
rule, in Latin if not in Greek literature, 
and assuredly in English. But I fear I 
see no insuperable obstacle to admitting 
that this is not a great period in art, and 
that the present art of our fiction-writers 
is not a great one. If that be so how- 
ever, it is also true that no great art was 
ever the mere imitation of a mode which 
had lived its day. As for the simple 
yarn, which is eternal, I wonder if in 
my time any one will recapture the spirit 
of romance, which is eternal also, and 


may be forced from the least likely 
matter. I am sure of one thing, that it is 


not to be recaptured by dressing up con- 
temporary lay figures in old clothes and 
setting them to fight duels. You cannot 
so revive it, any more than you can revive 
civic patriotism by setting Notting Hill 
to fight South Kensington, as in Mr, 
Chesterton’s fantasy—a book whose 
serious and quite true idea seemed to 
escape its critics, 

That the greater number of our 
energetic writers will continue for a long 
time to write narrative fiction I believe to 
be certain. There have been signs that 
many of them would as lief write plays, 
but the market for these is very much 
smaller and subject to a capricious and 
incalculable control. And the journalistic 
field for thoughtful and_ self-stimulating 
work has been curtailed—so much of it 
occupied by enterprises for which ignor- 
ance and a vulgar level of thought are 
rigidly required. Given, then, this con- 
tinuing vogue of narrative fiction, the 
question is asked if there is any harm in 
it. As I have said, I do not think the 
answer of great importance, but I would 
indicate in conclusion one way in which | 
think the vogue of fiction really does harm, 
adding that any appreciable good work in 
it will more than balance the account. 

Fiction is written by people who have 
a case to set forth and some capacity 
for doing it, but with no gift for story- 
telling, and no ear for dialogue. They 
write fiction where straightforward de- 
scription, theory, and comment would be 
better. In that there is a distinct waste 
of the good, and a distinct production 
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of. the bad. The objection to fiction 
“with a purpose” was often pedantically 
urged. If you have the necessary ability, 
there is no reason why you should not 
state a case—of course, you cannot prove 
it—in a novel. The objection is one of 
those limitations which are sought to be 
imposed on people who can do things 
by people who cannot. It was, I think, 
for an instance, unreasonably urged 
against Mrs. Humphry Ward, since her 
ability to write fiction could hardiy have 
been denied. (I have noticed, by the 
way, that she supports my general view 
in her last book, which is the study of 
a curious and unusual phase of life, the 
case of Madame du Deffand and her pro- 
tégée.) But if you can state a case 
plainly, but are not skilled in drawing 
character or telling a story, it is a pity 
if the omnipresence of the novel should 
lead you to write one. I read the other 
day a book about a draper’s shop which 
gave one an informing and _ interesting 
account of such a place, and of the hard- 
ships which may be suffered by the 
workers therein. That was its raison 
détre, but it‘was cumbered by an otiose 
story which wasted one’s time. Another 
novel which should have been a treatise 
was one about Jews (vot by Mr. Zangwill), 
where the author wished to explain that 
intermarriage of them and Gentiles was 
a bad thing, and, encumbering himself 
with a story for which he had an in- 
different aptitude, was driven to make a 
love-sick girl talk of “the genius of 
atavism.” 

Such mistakes are a pity in the interest 
of the proper use of talents. But perhaps 
a really fine gift is seldom so misled. I 
am tempted, unconscionable time writing 
though I am, to discuss the evil alleged 
against the prevalence of fiction, which is 
the extent to which the inexperienced 
adopt their beliefs from it. But I have 
tried to keep to my subject, the present 
state of the art, and will not be lured into 
sociology. I may add, however, germanely 
to my subject, that in so far as our writers 
leave the old themes, the old elaborate 
love affairs, for example, of average people, 
the less likely are they actually to 
influence the unwary by misrepresentation. 
And if it is, on the whole, the less able 
writers, and the most apt to err, who still 
offer models for possible imitation, | 
imagine that their influence, for good or 
evil, is less great than they suppose it. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS MANNER. 


BY MAX 


GRAVE and beautiful place, the 

Palace of Westminster. I some- 
4 times go to that little chamber of 
it wherein the Commons sit sprawling 
or stand spouting. Not that I am, as 
is Mr. Street, who lately and _ wittily 
recorded here the adventures of his soul 
in the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery, 
an ardent politician. I cannot claim 
to be even tepidly political, About the 
big or the little loaf, about the big or 
the little barrel, about labour yellow or 
white, about any of those technical 
distinctions which fascinate minds more 
civistic than mine, olda otdév cidev, nor 
care that I care nothing. gut 1 am 
a constant reader of the “graphic re- 
ports” of what goes on in the House of 
Commons ; and the writers of these things 
always strive to give one the impression 
that nowhere is the human comedy so 
fast and furious, nowhere played with 
such skill and d7i0, as at St. Stephen’s ; 
and I am rather easily influenced by any- 
thing that appears in daily print, for I 
have a burning faith in the sagacity and 
uprightness of subeditors ; and so, when 
the memory of my last visit to the House 
has lost its edge, and when there is a 
crucial debate in prospect, to the House 
I go, full of hope that this time I really 
shall be edified or entertained. With 
an open mind I go, recking naught of 
the pros and cons of the subject of the 
debate. I go as to a gladiatorial show, 
eager to applaud any man who shall wield 
his sword brilliantly. If a “stranger” 
indulge in applause, he is tapped on the 
shoulder by one of those courteous, 
magpie-like officials, and conducted 
beyond the precincts of the Palace of 
Westminster. I speak from hearsay. I 
do not think I have ever seen a “ stranger” 
applauding. My own hands, certainly, 


never have offended. 

The power of the House as a political 
machine—why, I know not; whether for 
good or evil, | care not—has declined in 
recent years, 


It is admitted that, for all 
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practical purposes, what goes on in the 
House matters little now. ‘The members 
go on talking, but their talk is fruitless, 
and they know it. One side goes on 
carping, the other retorting; but the talk 
is all hollow—hollow as the two brass- 
bound boxes on which the two leaders 
are hurting their fists. The whole thing 
has degenerated into a game with nothing 
at stake. The whole thing has become 
academic. And here a strange anomaly 
confronts us. It is usual for academicism 
and elegance to go hand in hand. When 
a thing has no roots in reality, when it is 
carried on merely as a tradition, usually 
there is a virtuosity, a perfect manner, 
in the doing of it. Where there is no 
substance, there must usually be a tender 
cult for form. To this rule a sharp ex- 
ception occurs in the evolution of the 
House of Commons. Years ago, when 
to be a member of that assembly was to 
be a personage at the hub of events, the 
debates were conducted with a keen eye 
to effect. Members who had a sense of 
beauty made their speeches beautiful, and 


even those to whom it was denied did 
their best. Grace of ample gesture was 
cultivated, and sonorous elocution, and 


lucid ordering of ideas, and noble lan- 
guage. In fact, there was a school of 
oratory. ‘This is no mere superstition, 
bred of man’s innate tendency to exalt 
the past above the present. It is a fact 
that can easily be verified through con- 
temporary records. It is a fact which I 
myself have verified in the very House 
of which I am writing. There, more 
than once, I have heard—and it was 
a pleasure and a privilege to hear—a 
speech made by that distinguished old 
man who is now, in the fulness of time, 
passing from the Chamber that he adorns. 
And trom his speeches I was able to 
deduce the manner of his coevals and his 
forerunners. Long past his prime he 
was, and bearing up with very visible 
effort against his years. An almost ex- 
tinct volcano! But sufficient to imagina- 
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tion these glimpses of the glow that had 
been, and the sight of these last poor 
rivulets of the old lava. An almost 
extinct volcano, but majestic among mole- 
hills!’ Assuredly, the old school was a 
fine one. It had its faults, of course— 
floridness, pomposity, too much _his- 
trionism. It was, indeed, very like the 
old school of acting, in its defects as in 
its qualities. With all his defects, what 
a relief it is to see one of the old actors 
among a cast of new ones! How he 
takes the stage, making himself felt—and 
heard! How surely he achieves his 
effects in the grand manner! Robustious? 
Yes. But it is better to exaggerate a 
style than to have no style at all. That 
is what is the matter with these others— 
these quiet, shifty, shamefaced others : 
they have no style at all. And as is the 
difference between the old actor and 
them, so, precisely, is the difference 
between Sir William Harcourt and the 
modern members. Strange that neglect 
of form should have come in with the 
lessening of impulse. A formless academi- 
cism! Such is the freak on show at 
St. Stephen’s. 

I do not desire the new actors to model 
themselves on the old, whose manner is 
quite incongruous with the character of 
modern drama. All I would have them 
do is to achieve the manner for which 
they are darkly fumbling. Even so, I 
do not demand oratory of the modern 
senators. Oratory I love, but I admit 
that the time for it is bygone. It belonged 
to the age of port. On plenty of port the 
orator spoke, and on plenty of port his 
audience listened to him. A diet-bound 
generation can hardly produce an orator ; 
and if, by some mysterious throw-back, 
an orator actually is produced, he falls 
very flat. ‘There was in my college at 
Oxford a little “ Essay Society,” to which 
I found myself belonging. We used to 
meet every Thursday evening in the room 
of this or that member ; and, when coffee 
had been handed round, one of us read 
an essay—a calm little mild essay on one 
of those vast themes that no undergraduate 
can resist. After that, we had a calm 
little mild discussion. . . . “It seems to 
me that the reader of the paper has 
hardly laid enough stress on. . .” One 
of these evenings I can recall most dis- 
tinctiy. A certain freshman had been 
elected. The man who was to have read 


an essay had fallen ill, and the freshman 
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had been asked to step into the breach. 
‘This he did, with an essay on “‘ The Ideals 
of Mazzini,” and with strange and terrific 
effect. During the exordium we raised 
our eyebrows. Presently we were staring 
open-mouthed. Where were we? In 
what wild dream were we drifting? To 
this day I can recite the peroration. 
Maszini is dead. But his spirit lives, and 
can never be crushed. And his motto—the 
motto that he planted on the gallant banner 
of the Italian Republic, and sealed with 
his life's blood, remains, and shall remain, 
till, through the eternal ages, the universal 
air re-echoes to the inspired shout—* Goo 
AND THE PEopLE!” ‘The freshman had 
begun to read his essay in a loud, de- 
clamatory style; but gradually, knowing 
with an orator’s instinct, I suppose, that 
his audience was not “ with” him, he had 
quieted down, and become rather nervous 
—too nervous to skip, as I am sure he 
wished to skip, the especially conflagrant 
passages. But, as the end hove in sight, 
his confidence was renewed. A wave of 
emotion rose to sweep him ashore upon 
its crest. He gave the peroration for all 
it was worth. JMazsini is dead. I can 
hear now the hushed tone in which he 
spoke those words; the pause that 
followed them ; and the gradual rising of 
his voice to a culmination at the words 
“inspired shout”; and then another 
pause before that husky whisper ‘‘Gop 
AND THE PEopLE.” ‘There was no dis- 
cussion. We were petrified. We sat like 
stones ; and presently, like shadows, we 
drifted out into the evening air. The 
little society met once or twice again ; but 
any activity it still had was ‘but the faint 
convulsion of a murdered thing. Old 
wine had been poured into a new bottle, 
with the usual result. Broken even so, 
belike, would be the glass roof of the 
Commons if a member spouted up to it 
such words as we heard that evening in 
Oxford. At any rate, the member would 
be howled down. So strong is the 
modern distaste for oratory. The day for 
oratory, as for toping, is past beyond 
redemption. “Debating” is the best 
that can be done and appreciated by so 
abstemious a generation as ours. You 
will find a very decent level of “debating” 
in the Oxford Union, in the Balham 
Ethical Society, in the Pimlico Parlia- 
ment, and elsewhere. But not, I regret 
to say, in the House of Commons. 

No one supposes that in a congeries 














of—how many ?—six hundred and seventy 
men, chosen by the British public, there 
will be a very high average of mental 
capacity. If any one were so sanguine, 
a glance at the faces of our Conscript 
Fathers along the benches would soon 
bleed him. (I have no doubt that the 
custom of wearing hats in the House 
originated in the members’ unwillingness 
to let strangers spy down on the shapes 
of their heads.) But it is not unreason- 
able to expect that the more active of 
these gentlemen will, through constant 
practice, not only in the senate, but also 
at elections and public dinners and so 
forth, have acquired a rough-and-ready 
professionalism in the art of speaking. 
It is not unreasonable to expect that they 
will be fairly fluent—fairly capable of 
arranging in logical sequence such ideas 
as they may have formed, and of reeling 
out words more or less expressive of these 
ideas. But no! Some of the Irishmen, 
some of the Welshmen, proceed easily 
enough. But oh! those Saxon others, 
with scarcely an exception, from their 
petted Leader downwards! Look at 
them, hark at them, poor dears! See 
them clutching at their coats, and shuffling 
from foot to foot in travail, while their 
ideas—ridiculous mice, for the most part-— 
get jerked painfully out somehow and 
anyhow. “It seems to me that the 
Right—the honourable member for—er— 
er (the speaker dives to be prompted)—yes, 
of course—South Clapham—er—(tem- 
porising) the Southern division of Clapham 
—(long pause; his lips form the words, 
“ Where was I?”)—oh yes, the honour- 
able gentleman the member for South 
Clapham seems to me to me—to me 
to 6e—in the position of one who, whilst 
the facts on which his propo—swpposition 
are based—er—may or may not be in 
themselves acc——correct (gasps)—yet 
inasmuch—because —nevertheless . I 
should say rather—er—what it comes to 
is this: the honourable member for 
North—South Clapham seems to be 
labouring under a total, an entire, a 
complete (emphatic gesture, which throws 
him off his tack)—a contire—a complete 
disill— misunderstanding of the things 
which he himself relies on as—as—as a 
backing-up of the things that he would 
have us take or—er—accept and receive 
as the right sort of reduction—deduction 
from the facts of . . . in fact, from the 
facts of the case.” ‘Then the poor dear 
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heaves a deep sigh of relief, which is 
drowned by other members in a hideous 
cachinnation meant to express mirth. 

And the odd thing is that the mirth is 
quite sincere and quite friendly. The 
speaker has just scored a point, though 
you mightn’t think it. He has just scored 
a point in the true House of Commons 
manner. Possibly you have never been 
to the House of Commons, and suspect 
that I have caricatured its manner. Not 
at all. Indeed, to save space in these 
pages, I have rather idealised it. If a 
phonograph were kept in the House, you 
would learn from it that the average 
sentence of the average speaker is an 
even more grotesque abortion than I have 
adumbrated. Happily for the prestige of 
the House, phonographs are excluded. 
Certain skilled writers—modestly dubbing 
themselves ‘‘reporters”—are admitted, 
and by them cosmos is conjured out of 
chaos. ‘The member for South Clapham 
appeared to be labouring under a mis- 
apprehension of the nature of the facts 
on which his argument was _ based 
(Laughter).” ‘That is the finished article 
that your morning paper offers to you. 
And you, enjoying the delicious epigram 
over your tea and toast, are as unconscious 
of the toil that went to make it, and 
of the crises through which it has passed, 
as you are of those poor sowers and 
reapers, planters and sailors and colliers, 
but for whom there would be no fragrant 
tea and toast for you. 

The English are naturally a silent race. 
The most popular type of national hero 
is the “ strong silent man.” And most of 
the members of the House of Commons 
are, at any rate, silent members. Merci- 
fully silent. Seeing the level attained by 
such members as have an impulse to 
speechifying, I shudder to conceive a 
speech by one of those unimpelled 
members. ... Perhaps I am too nervous. 
Surely I am too nervous. Surely the 
House of Commons manner cannot be 
a natural growth. Such perfect virtuosity 
in dufferdom can be acquired only by 
constant practice. But how comes it to 
be practised? I can only repeat that 
the English are a naturally silent race. 
They are apt to mistrust fluency. ‘“ Glib- 
ness” they call it, and scent behind it 
the adventurer, the player of the con- 
fidence trick or the three-card trick, the 
robber of the widow and the orphan. 
Be smooth-tongued, and the Englishman 
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will withdraw from you as quickly as may 
be, walking sideways like a crab, and 
looking askance at you with panic in his 
eyes. But stammer and blurt to him, 
and he will fall straight under the spell 
of your transparent honesty. A silly 
superstition ; but there it is, ineradicable ; 
and through it, undoubtedly, has come 
the House of Commons manner. Some- 
times, through sheer nervousness, a new 
member achieves something like that 
manner; insomuch that his maiden 
speech is adjudged rich in promise, and 
“the ear of the House” is assured to 
him when next he rises. Then is the 
dangerous time for him. He has con- 
quered his nervousness now, but has not 
yet acquired that complex and delicate 
technique whereby a man can produce 
the illusion that he is striving hopelessly 
to utter something which, really, he could 
say with perfect ease. ‘Thus he forfeits 
the sympathy of the House. Members 
stroll listlessly out. ‘There is a buzz of 
conversation along the benches—perhaps 
the horrific refrain “’Vide, ’Vide, Vide.” 
But the time will come when they sha/Z 
hear him. Years hence—a beacon to 
show the heights that can be scaled by 
perseverance—he shall stand fumbling 
and floundering in a rapt senate. 

Well! I take off my hat to virtuosity in 
any form. I admire Demosthenes, for 
whom pebbles in the mouth were a means 
to the end of oratory. I admire the 
Demosthenes de mos jours, for whom 
oratory is a means to the end of pebbles 
in the mouth. But I desire that the 
intelligent foreigner and the _ intelligent 
country cousin be not disappointed 
when they visit the House of Commons. 
Hitherto, strangers have expected to find 
there an exhibition of the art of speaking. 
That is the fault partly of those “ re- 
porters” to whom I have paid a well- 
deserved tribute. But it is more especially 
the fault of those other “graphic reporters,” 
who write their lurid impressions of the 
debates. These gentlemen are most 
wildly misleading. I don’t think they 
mislead you intentionally. If a man 
criticises one kind of ill-done thing ex- 
clusively, he will inevitably, in course of 
time, lower his standard. Seeing nothing 
good, he will gradually forget what good- 


ness is; and will accept as good that 
which is least bad. For five years or so 
I myself have been criticising, week by 
week, the British drama. Gentle readers, 
valuing my opinion, often go to see this 
or that play on my recommendation ; 
after which they wonder how heavily I 
was bribed. But, let me assure them, I 
was quite upright and sincere, having long 
ago forgotten what constitutes really fine 
drama, So it is with the “graphic 
reporter” in Parliament. He really does 
imagine that Hob “raked the Treasury 
Bench with a merciless fire of raillery,” 
and that Nob “went, as is his way, 
straight to the root of the subject,” and that 
Chittabob “‘ struck a deep note of pathos 
that will linger long in the memory of all 
who heard him.” If Hob, Nob and 
Chittabob happen to be in opposition to 
the politics of the newspaper which he 
adorns, he will perhaps tell the truth 
about their respective performances. But 
he will tell it without believing it. All his 
geese are swans—bless him !—even when 
he won’t admit it. The moral is that no 
man should be employed as “ graphic 
reporter” for more than one session. 
Then the public would begin to learn the 
truth about St. Stephen’s. Nor need the 
editors flinch from such a consummation, 
‘They used to entertain a theory that it 
was safest to have the productions at 
every theatre praised, in case any manager 
should withdraw his advertisements. But 
there need be no such fear in regard to 
St. Stephen’s. ‘That establishment does 
not advertise itself in the press as a place 
of amusement. Why should the press 
advertise it gratuitously ? 

For utility’s sake, as well as for truth’s, 
I would have the public enlightened. 
Exposed to ruthless criticism, our 
Commons might be shamed into an 
attempt at proficiency in the art of 
speaking. ‘Then the sessions would be 
comparatively brief. After all, it is on 
the nation itself that falls the cost of 
lighting, warming and ventilating St. 
Stephen’s during the session. All that 
luxurious dufferdom, therefore, increases 
the burden of the tax-payer. All those 
hum’s and ha’s mean so many pence 
from the pockets of you, reader, and 
me. 











THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 
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THE JONG OF THE COBDENITE LAMAS. 
CHORUS OF SURPRISED LAMAS: ‘‘ By the shade of the Prophet Cobden, this is most irregular ; 
you forget that we killed you some months ago.” 
[‘‘ Our policy may be right or wrong, but it is a living policy and not a dead superstition." — 
Mk. CHAMBERLAIN. | 
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THE BEST MAN. 
C.-B. (the Expectant Bridegroom): ‘‘ You've turned out a trump, Chin-Chin ; when a certain 
happy event takes place, you shall be MY BEST MAN, Chin-Chin.” 
[‘* The only event that had seriously affected the results of recent elections was the question 
of Chinese Labour.""—MRr. BALFour. ] 
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THE END OF THE VOYAGE, 
JOE THE PASSENGER: ‘‘ When they said you would founder, Arthur, they didn't believe that 
I was with you.” 
[‘‘We are determined, as far as in us lies, to keep this Government in power as long as 
possible.’"} 




















A WORD IN SEASON. 


JoHN BULL: ‘‘ That's a dangerous game, my little man,—better drop it.” 

















